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Old Coins, Curios, Antiques, 
Gems, Paper Money, Etc. 


At Bargain Prices 


U. S. Trade Dollar, very good . White Cents, 1859-64, 5 for 
Maryland Tercentenary Half Dollar . Three Cents, nickel coin 
Ryden Large Lincoln Medal, Rx. Youth ° U. S. Half Cent, very good 
Lincoln Gold Dollar Token, as new . 15 Large U. S. Cents, good 
. S. 50c¢ Notes, each ‘ U. S. 2c, bronze, each 
. S. 25c Notes, Fons Oe Eagle Cent, 1857 or 1858, very good 
. S. 18c Note, fine ‘ a Alexander Large Silver, B.C. 336, fine 
. S. 10c Notes, new .......-- “i Alexander Drachm, silver, fine 
. S. 5c Notes, fine, each - Ptolemy | Tetradrachm, very good 
YU. S. 3c Note, good, 35c; fine, 45c; perfect ~ Ptolemy XI Tetradrachm, very good 
Constantine A.D. 336 Coin, fine ‘ = Nero Potin Tetradrachm, silver 
Sassanian Broad Silver Coin, 590 A.D. .......... 2 oe Hadrian Tetradrachm, pot in silver 
Gold Dollar, fine, each a “Vicksburg Citizen,’ 1863, genuine : 
$3.00 Gold, very fine : New York Sun, 1834, genuine, first issue 
$2.50, 1834-36, fine : Old Newspaper, 1863, very fine 
St. Gaudens, wire edge, $20, very fine Yo Dollars, before 1840, each 
1800 $5.00, gold, very fine ; Premium Booklet, 42 pp., illustrated 
3 Different Foreign Dollars, silver, lot ... ss : Premium Booklets, wholesale, per 100 
100 Different Fine Coins , Genuine Emeraid Stone, small 
50 Mixed Foreign Coins P Fine Color Spanish Topaz Stone, 2 carat 
1,000 Mixed Foreign Coins : Pink Sapphire Stone, brilliant, 2 carat 
Genuine Scarab, B.C. 1500 E Small Pink Topaz Stones, 5 for 
Very Fine Babylonian Inscribed Tablet .. F Egyptian Amulet Pendant, B.C, 
Very Fine Babylonian Inscribed Spike .. a 100 Ancient Beads, genuine, lot 
Bronze Amulet Pendant, Egyptian ' 5 Varieties Wampum Money, old 
Bronze Egyptian Arrowhead Genuine Turquoise Wampum Bead 





Egyptian Flint Knife, B.C. 5000 Y Mississippi River Agate Stone, large 
Egyptian Scarab Mould, B.C. 1500 oe 3 Varieties Arrowheads, very good 


Sheet of 16 Ohio Fractional Notes, 1862 ... : Widow’s Mite, guaranteed, named 
5 ehnete Hungarlan Notes (20) ¢ f Large Fossil Shark’s Tooth, South Carolina 


4 Different Old Bank Bills c Large Topaz Stone, polished, brilliant 
C.S.A. $500 Note, rare, very fine I Large Amethyst Cut Stone, genuine 
C.S.A. 1864 $100 Note, small 4 5 Different Baroque Pearls, OE eee oe teers poset end 
GC.S.A. S100 NOLS, CATH, TING 6cicinsceccccccsecsesaes Mexican Opals, 3 varieties for . 
Pamphlet, Money of Bible x Old Limoge Enamels, 100 years old. each 
Booklet on Scarab Lincoln Bronze Medal 
U. S. Y2 Cent Book, by Gilbert J 5 Different Miniatures on Metal, lot . 
U. S. Cent Book, 1796 i 10 Different Miniatures as last 
39 Plate Coin Book, 150 pp., American é Andrew’s on U. S. Cents, reprint 
Roger’s Book on Jewish Coins, 9 pl., cloth , Handsome Bronze Art Plaque 
Hobbies, book on collecting a i War Satirical Medal, large : 
1,000 Foreign Notes, lot y Large Athletic Bronze Medal, new ................ 
Mite Bible, complete, 872 pp., illustrated, 1/4 x 134 Fine Roman Clay Lamp, perfect, A.D. 150 

in., Morocco cover, imported, beautiful Chinese Ivory Cigarette Holder, new . 
Japanese Oblong Cardboard Mone sar Beautiful Red Sard Cameo Stone, new 

Pp g y Brilliant Faceted Scotch Stone 

See oe ee Lustrous Ceylon Moonstone 


Travancore Coin, smallest in India ... = 
: Antique Red Coral Cameo, rare ... 
Japan Iron Sen, 125 years old Hho ‘ Elizabeth Shilling 


5 Different Oriental Coins . : 
10 Different Silver Coins yi jue 
Rare D Mint, $5.00, gold, fine ............. r Elizabeth, dated 6 P 
Rare Tey welt, ee See Edward I! Penny, 1272 
Rare $2/2, gold, 1869, fined. Lion Shilling, George IV 
Rare $22, gold, 1671, fine .9°8....%.-2,8 * Edward VI Shilling, fine 
Rare 1811 $5.00, gold, fine ...¢.°% ehh iif. eg. 12) Maunday 2 Pence, silver, fine 
1915 Panama-Pacific $1.00, gold, uncifcthatem.?. .3,60° << PBlish Silver, dated before 1700 
1916 $1.00, McKinley gold dollar »?s, Sere 3.00 eof * George Wi Shilling, fine 
Be : 


Sg ee ° 
oan | i ae oe 
THE NEW PREMFUM COIN BOOK—1934 Edition 
. 

Has 100 pages, including 28 plates; neW ¢ iums added including Ancient Greek and Roman, European Silver, 
English, Irish and Scotch Coins, all Rafe €fican Medals and Tokens, Paper Money, all Rare U. S. Coins, Colo- 
nial Coins, etc. We list over 25% more ‘items tor premiums than any other coin book. Our price is 60c. We 
guarantee superior to any dollar book. It includes all the late issues including Commemorative Gold and Silver. 


_ DEALERS—Send for five copies without our name on front cover, $1.75. PREMIUM COIN BOOKLETS, U. S. 
Coins and Paper Money, 32 pages, no name on cover, wholesale rate, $4.00 per 100. A big bargain for you. 


Above listed Coins and Curios are sent free by ordinary mail. Registry fee 15c extra. Retail lists are sent 
free. Special retail booklet of 32 pages, illustrated sent for 4c in stamps. If a Coin Collector get on our mailing 
list for Sale Catalogs. Sent free to mail bidders. se 


The ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION 


8 West 37th Street NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $3.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteen 


words, or three lines) for twelve consecutive months in the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference 


Directory. No classification accepted for less than a year. 


This service will place your name before the largest consolidated list of general collectors 








APPRAISERS 


Liebmann, ‘George, Washington Grove, Md. Publisher of 
Manual; valuations of dead, unmarketable bonds, oe. 
4 


AUTOGRAPHS 
Haberman, Alvin R., 92 S. Orange Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. Flyers’, Presidents’ Autographs; 
sold, d34 
BOOKS 


Associated Library Exchange, 15 W. 44th Street, New 
York. Fine Sets and Bindings, Unusual, Rare, Books, 
all Subjects. jiyi3 


Ed’s Book Store, 3161 Woodward, Detroit. National 
Geographics, Old Sheet Music, Old Books. Specializin: 
in mail order business. aid 


CANES 
Cooke, B., Box 12, Glencoe, Illinois. 
historical value, unusual design or material. 
CURIOSITIES 
Percher, Hermann & Co., Rua Libere Badaro 6. seb. Sao 


Wants canes of 
jly63 


Paulo, Brazil. Brazilian Butterfly Works, Coins, 

Curiosities. 034 
DIME NOVELS 

Bragin, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dime novels bought and exchanged, je35 
ENTOMOLGY 

R. C. Casselberry, 71 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. Want 

lists solicited.’ Students collections. my53 

EPITAPHS 


Date. W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. Wants 
photos of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera users 
write me. ap35 


FIREARMS 


Blank, Ernest, Van Wert, Ohio. Wants Colt Pistols 
marked Patterson, Guns, Accessories, Indian — 


Ellis, F. E., My mags Groves, Missouri. Antique Fire- 
arms. List Prehistoric Indian Relics, etc. Thirty 
years’ pn ja35 


Kipp, Geo. A., Niverville, N. Y. Wants old Colts, Flint- 
lock Pistois and Revolving Rifles, mh35 
Porter, John A., Shirly Hills, Macon, Georgia. Wanted 
old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh53 
“Shiff,””’ North Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 50 years, 
the best for less. Relics. Moderns. mh35 
Stagg. 762 Garland, Los Angeles. Wants engraved, old 
Colts, oddities, freaks, in multiple shot pistols. 153 


White House, The, (Walter C. White, Jr.), Main St., 
Ashburnham, Mass, Antiques, glass, prints, guns. au35 


GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 


Blumenthal, R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. Importer 
of Cultured’ Pearls, Jades, Stone Carvings. mh35 


B. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. Importers Chinese Jades, including Gem bare 
my 
Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 68 Nassau, New York City. 
Importers, Dealers. Pearls, Precious Stones, Rough 
Gems, Cameos. mh53 
INDIAN RELICS 
Bernard, R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland. Calif. Prehistoric 
and Modern Baskets, artifacts, Navajo blankets. ap35 


Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Prehistoric. Sells, Exchanges, Extensive Variety. 
Send lists. mh 


Fiske, Frank, Fort Yates, N. D. Produces —eheipe Die. 
tures and books. Subjects: Sioux Indians 


in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 








(SEE ANTIQUES DEPARTMENT FOR ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


H. J. 231 B. 16th St., intienenetie Ind, Wanted: = 
Indian (metal) tomahawks with handle. 


Orcutt, Theo., Tecnor, Calif. Dealer in Indian Ralls 

Iridescent Obsidian Arrow Points. 
LINCOLNIANA 

Lackey, H. W., 858 E. 39th St., Chicago, Il. Want to 

Buy or Exchange. mh35 
MISCELLANEOUS 

“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, Allahabad, 
India. Exchange, 125 — Members, 15,000: 
Countries, 150. esarticulars, 5 Cc. my36 

TAttiooste Same Shop, Incorporated, 249 Genesee 8&t., 
Utica, New York. Catering to stamp and coin col- 
lectors. 34 

MUSEUMS 

Gargoyle Museum, Richlandtown, Pa. 6 Miles from 
Quakertown. State Highway 212. Antiques, General 
Line. my36 

MUSIC 

Wagner, Paul, 303 West Drew, Houston, Texas. Sheet 

Music Period 1842-1865; Books. a34 
NUMISMATICS 

Bolender, M. ., Orangeville, Illinois. Dealer. 
large auction sales. 

Cockey, Edward W., 3933 Cléverhill Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Commemorative Coins. Large Cents. 
Wanted Wholesale. apl2 

Studley, George, 159 Albemarle St., Rochester, N. Y. 
War Medalist. Send list and price each. n34 

Westheimer, Eugene F., 326 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I Buy United States Fractional Currency. au53 

Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 

my35 


Holds 
my35 


Wismer, D. C., Numismatist, 
Paper Money. 
PALEONTOLOGY 
Tone, Mrs. R. M., 115 Avenue B, Billings, Mont. Dies 
gizzard stones. Museum pieces, 
PICTURES — PRINTS 
Universal Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
Pictures and Old Engravings for sale. ja36 
PRINTING 
Atlas Distributing Co., 718 Roberts St., Pittsburgh, a 
2,000 Business Cards neatly printed, $1.50. 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
Garbrae Kennels, Breeders-Importers, two miles 
of Angola, Indiana, on Highway 30. 
SEA SHELLS 
Kenneth. Rare Sea Shells, 
2023 Lee St., Fort Myers, 
SHIP MODELS 
Moore, Dennis, 370 Lexington Ave., New York. Ships, 
models and nautical things. my35 
STAMPS 
Associated Coin & Stamp Co., 101 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Also Railroad, Circus, West, Lithography. au5b3 
Battles, Frank H., 1404 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
United States—Good Mixtures. Price List. mh35 
Lowe, John H., 30 Page Street, "atte Canada. Sets, 
Packets, Mixtures, Price Lis d34 
Simon, Harry, Cliffside Park, N. ra Covers. General Line 
Approvals Exchange. Wanted Used Airmails. 034 
Standard Stamp Store, 50 .Douglas Block, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Send for choice approval selections. jiy53 


west 
n34 


Corals, Souvenirs, 


Mason, 
Florida. jiy53 


Curios, 


Stephens, J. C., 1703 S. Main St., Elkhart Indiana. 
Three Coins and Price List, 10c. au53 
Weisberg, Rae, 718 Roberts St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mint 


U. 8. peates 9g purchased at a discount. au35 


Wong, Arthur H at oy Hawaii. United States 
and Asiatic re ce list free. ja34 
LISTINGS) 
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Travels By Plane 


Gomes go collecting by auto, others 

by foot, but Dr. Burnum Brown 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, announced recent- 
ly from Greybull, Wyoming, that an 
expedition would set forth from there 
with plane and pick axe to follow the 
geological trail in that section. The 
program of the expedition for geolog- 
ical specimens includes plans: 

1. To excavate two sauropods— 
amphibious dinosaurs—that are im- 
bedded in the rock some 30 miles from 
there. 

2. To conduct several surveys by 
airplane among the jagged hills of 
the Big Horn basin to discover prob- 
able new fossil beds. 

3. To conduct several surveys by 
airplane among the jagged hills of 
the Big Horn basin to discover new 
fossil bearing sites. 

4. To locate, if possible, additional 
bones of the mysterious “jack rabbit” 
dinosaur that Dr. Brown discovered 
last summer, 

5. To investigate a series of dino- 
saur footprints found in coal mines 
south of Greybull. 


Lectures to Children 


RS. E. L. DAWSON of Charle- 

voix, Michigan, quotes in one of 
her letters to Hospices from a book, 
“Lectures to Children,” printed in 
1851. It concerns a visit to a button 
factory and a lecture pertaining 
thereto delivered on July 26, 1831. 

“Waterbury is about 20 miles north 
of New Haven and 30 miles west of 
Hartford. 

“I was highly delighted with our 
visit to the button factory. 

“The first process witnessed was 
the melting of the metal and casting 
it into ingots. The next was rolling 
the ingots into thin plates, then cut- 
ting out that, which is afterward a 
button, from these plates. 

“The next, stamping the buttons 
thus cut, with a die or pattern. 

“After this they are gilt and then 
put in a pickle, made of aqua fortis, 
I suppose. 

“The eye or shank, is then put on 
with solder and heated in a furnace 
which melts the solder fastening the 
eye to the button. 

“They are then stamped again, the 
edges filed, and the face of the but- 
ton burnished with a stone which on 
some accounts is more valuable than 
a diamond. 

“The buttons are then dried, put 
on cards, wiped with soft leather and 
sold as to value, single gilt to treble 
gilt.” 
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Wusa THE CoLLecror 


Wild Flowers 


AN interesting honor bestowed up- 

on Mrs. J. W. Scott of Armstead, 
Montana, is “Montana’s greatest liv- 
ing authority on wild flowers.” Mrs. 
Scott, who is 76-years old has col- 
lected more than~6,000 blooms from 
all parts of the state. 


Buffalo Museum 
Encourages Hobbysts 


[F folks in Buffalo, N. Y., do not 

all become hobby minded it is 
through no fault of the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science. Throughout the 
summer it has maintained a hobby 
exhibit in one of its main halls show- 
ing eight fields in which an amateur 
can do summer field work in Western 
New York. These are flowers, fungi, 
geology, shells, reptiles and amphibi- 
ans, insects, Indian artifacts and 
birds. Collection material is demon- 
strated in each of these branches. 
Correlated with this work are study 
groups. 

The geology case with it cup corals 
and trilobites, the fresh water clam 
—with a pearl, snails, is an example 
of what a hobby exhibit includes. 


A Bird Carving in Wood 

by Mother Nature 

Py Asess SPITLER, Virginia, 
found this unsual quirk of -71a- 


ture on one of his strolls through a 
forest. It is as though Mother Na- 


ture had tried to fashion a huge bird 
in wood, embellishing her product 
with intricate carving. Mr. Spitler 
has showed the specimen to several 
museum curators who have adjudged 
it an unusual and perfect work of 
Nature. 





County History 
H¢s anyone in your eommunity 
made a collection of this sort? 
Franklin County, Nebraska, has an 
extensive collection of pictures of the 
county that was made and bequeathed 
to the county by J. W. Robinson, local 
editor and photographer for thirty- 
five years. The collection has been 
mounted on leaves of wall board at-. 
tached to a standard and is now ex- 
hibited in the office of the county su- 
perintendent of schools. The collec- 
tion numbers 295 views. Plans are 
under way for the county to collect 
additional pictures so that other his- 
toric landmarks and interesting cur- 
rent views may be preserved. 


A Bundle of Letters 


_RUMmACN G through the archives 
of the New York Mercantile Li- 
brary, head librarian, Miss Florence 
Gering, made a spectacular discov- 
ery recently of a bundle of letters 
written by famous persons including: 
Thomas Paine, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Henry Clay, Jefferson Davis, Henry 
Ward Beecher, James Buchanan, De 
Witt Clinton, Fenimore Cooper, John 
Burgoyne, Lady Blessington, John 
Jacob Astor, Charles Francis Adams, 
Richard H. Dana, Emerson, Hamilton 
Fish, Frederick the Great, U. 8S. 
Grant, John Hancock, Andrew Jack- 
son, Thomas Jefferson, Louis XVI, 
Abraham Lincoln, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, James Madison, and John Ruskin. 


An interesting letter of Benedict 
Arnold apparently to a farmer’s 
wife reads: 


“Madam, I am informed by Gen- 
eral Putnam who is now here that 
you used to supply him with Poultry, 
Mutton, Eggs, Vegetables, etc. If you 
will be good enough to supply me with 
these articles as you have to dispose 
of, and that I want, I will pay you in 
money of any article that I can pro- 
cure that you may want. At present 
I want one of the very best milch 
cows with a calf. I expect to pay a 
price accordingly, and will give 
money, rum or salt. If you can pro- 
cure me such a cow that is reason- 
able, I shall take it as a favor. I 
wish to have her brought here as soon 
as possible as I find it difficult to buy 
milk. If such a cow can be procured 
with you I wish to be informed, which 
will oblige, Madam, .-Your- humble 
servant, B. Arnold.” : 

“P. S. I shoyld be glad to be in- 
formed if a good feather-bed can be 
bought with you and™the price.” 


Me 
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Getting Ready 
ime Council of Social Agencies, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is arranging for 
a hobby show to be held in the Elm- 
wood Music Hall that city from No- 
vember 12 to 17. It is to be a part 
of the program of the organization 
to solve the leisure time problem for 
employed as well as unemployed. 
Awards are to be made for the best 
exhibits in each line. 


Animal Skulls ' 


N a recent issue of HopsBies the 
animal skull proclivities of two 
boys were discussed. Add the name 
of Miss Anne Dimmick, who gradu- 
ated last Spring from the San Juan, 
Celif., High School, who also pursues 
this hobby. It appears that Miss 
Dimmick has a collection of thirty-six 
or so skulls from various animals, 
which includes such specimens as a 
skull from a sabertoothed tiger from 


Dolls 


By 
Marte LALocE Rossins 


OLLECTING dolls of far-away 
lands and of this country has been 

my pleasure during the past few 
years, and I have found it a most 
interesting hobby. 

Besides acquiring geographic knowl- 
edge by fixing in mind the country 
or province represented by each doll, 
the collector develops an interest in 
studying foreign traditions, customs, 
and histary. 


Already our educators realize that 
the study of foreign language in- 
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Galls 


ANSOME SUTTON writing in 

the Los Angeles Times Sunday 
Magazine asks: “What’s New in the 
Progress of Science?” and answers it 
by mentioning the collection of Dr. 
Melrose T. Burrows of Eagle Rock, 
Cal. Mr. Burrows, explains Mr. Sut- 
ton, has a fine collection of galls. To 
save you a trip to the dictionary, galls 
are known as “oakapples,” “dead sea 
fruit,” “mad apples,” “tree spangles,” 
“flea seeds,” and “apples of Sodom.” 
And they are formed as a result of a 
strange partnership between particu- 
lar kinds of plants and particular 
kinds of insects. A gall insect in- 
serts eggs within the plastic tissues 
of a plant, such as buds or leaves; the 
eggs hatch and the plant builds a 
ball around the larvae to nourish and 
protect them. Thirty-eight insects 
produce gall in roses. 


= —SS_ y»_ SESS SSS SIE 


cludes more than grammar and pro- 
nunciaticn, that the historical back- 
ground, the manners and customs of 
a people, help the student to a better 
understanding of those who speak 
the language he is studying and cause 
a deeper interest in that language. 

I find that dolls are very helpful 
in teaching geography to children at 
an early age. My granddaughter, for 
whom I am collecting, could at the 
age of two and a half, tell what 
countries fourteen dolls represented. 
Thus the child is becoming acquainted 
early with important facts as well as 
with a fascinating hobby. She is 
taught to look upon her dolls as more 
than toys. These little people are so 
real to her that she is eager to knew 
more about them. Thus begins in 
childhood, interest in history, geo- 
graphy, and often language as well. 
Our libraries and museums now inter- 


Representing. the large doll family of Marie LaLoge Robbins. 
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School Group 


A. LORBERG of Portsmouth, 

* Ohio, has a collection of local 
photographic scenes some 2000 and 
more, besides many school groups with 
teachers, early programs, quotations 
and documents. He often lends them 
to merchants for window attractions. 


Campaign to Boost Hobbies 


RESUME: of the summer, shows 

a continued increase in the num- 
ber of hobby projects started. Among 
the newer ideas was an educational 
campaign to boost hobbies in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The Salt Lake City 
Council held regular meetings for the 
good of the cause, and committees 
were appointed to work out various 
ideas. 





est children in foreign lands by giving 
lectures illustrated by dolls. 


At the recent New York Hobby 
Collector’s Show I was often asked: 
“Where did you get all your dolls? 
Have you been in all these coun- 
tries?” Of course there is great satis- 
faction in collecting your dolls while 
traveling; but it is not always pos- 
sible to do so. Often, however, friends 
who know of your hobby will bring 
you dolls from the lands they visit. 
There are, too, those who have made 
a study of national costumes, and 
who dress dolls authentically. I have 
been fortunate in procuring some from 
friends and from one of these experts. 


Children should, I believe, be en- 
couraged to have a hobby, especially 
one which brings them knowledge as 
well as enjoyment in their hours of 
leisure. 
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Hobby Show at Fair 


When you attend your state fair 
this year will you see a hobby ex- 
hibit? Missourians did when they at- 
tended their fair at Sedalia last 
month. The hobby exhibit, an en- 
tirely new department with the fair, 
attracted considerable attention, 

“Gor 


From Nature’s Trail 
o 

A recent Associated Press report 
from Brownsville, Texas, states that 
airplanes have complicated the situa- 
tion along the border in dealing with 
the “world’s best hitch-hikers,”— 
insects, 


“Since the advent of the two-wheel 
cart these enemies of mankind have 
been thumbing their way to the four 
corners of the earth, with devastat- 
ing results,” a federal inspector 
stated. 


It was not thus in earlier days it 
was pointed out. Then insects would 
die or starve to death while the 
wagon or slow moving vehicle spanned 
the interior of Mexico and the 
border. 


“Now,” the inspector said, “some 
old granny bug on her last legs may 
bum a ride from somewhere on the 
down side of South America, reach 
the Rio Grande valley and live to 
see her children’s children legislated 
against in our congressional halls in 
Washington.” 

“Er 


Bison Skulls in History 


Dr. J. D. Figgins, director of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
is responsible for a fine collection of 
bison, commonly called buffalo skulls 
which is now on exhibition in the 
museum. Some are fossil skulls from 
extinct animals, ancestors to the 
beasts shot by Buffalo Bill to feed 
the men who built the Union Pacific 
Railroad. From scientific studies of 
skulls gathered from Texas to Alaska, 
it is learned that the buffalo of the 
western plains and the buffalo of the 
far east probably had common ances- 
tors. Siberia and Alaska once were 
connected by a land bridge over which 
bison and mammoths, camels and 
horses and primitive men once crossed 
back and forth, following the course 
of modern round-the-world flyers. 


In a published study, Dr. Figgins 
shows the distinct varieties of buffalo. 
The buffalo of the northern plains 
were different from those of the 
southern areas, teeth in their skulls 
being of different formation. The 
mountain buffalo of certain sections 
of Colorado were different from the 
plains herds, The hair was finer and 
softer, and the skulls more massive. 
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Rugs 
o 


Rug collectors who visit the East- 
ern States Exposition at Springfield, 
Mass., from September 16 to 22, will 
be treated to a view of 500 rugs en- 
tered in the National Rug Contest 
conducted by the Exposition. 


Entries have been made by men and 
women all over the United States, 
and practically every type of hand- 
made floor covering is included. The 
contest, however, has been divided 
into three classes, one for hooked 
rugs, another for braided rugs, and 
the third for other types of hand- 
made rugs and these include cro- 
cheted, knitted, woven and cross 
stitch pieces. Cash awards are to be 
made in each class, 


The oldest competitor is Mrs. Lucy 
Irish, 88 years old. Her entry is a 
double cross stitch rug made in 1870, 
and which she hemmed purposely for 
the exhibit two months ago. From 
Nevada two rugs have been entered 
of exceptional workmanship, all the 
more remarkable because of a diffi- 
culty by the makers to obtain mate- 
rial, Thus one has been created from 
strips torn from stockings, and an- 
other from blankets that had passed 
their stage of usefulness, An Astoria, 
S. D. woman submitted a rug made 
on a wheel without the use of hooks. 
Original materials and virgin wool, 
hand dyed, are not uncommon, and 
one rug to be shown has been made 
entirely of worn paisley shawls, this 
last from Clinton, Mass. 


Men evidently have made some- 
thing of a hobby of rug making. 
Several entries are from patients in 
veterans hospitals. Others are from 
firemen who have made rugs to while 
away stationhouse hours, Two or 
three are from cities where there are 
famous rug mills, the weavers turn- 
ing their spare hours in to creating 
something individual for their own 
homes. 

“eer 


Turned Down One 
o> 

When Rochester, N. Y., was accept- 
ing entries in a hobby show last 
month, Director C. Carelton Perry, 
turned down only one collection. It 
was a group of newspaper clippings 
on hangings throughout the country, 
and was adjudged a bit too morbid 
for exhibit. Among the collections 
entered was fifty harmonicas by L. E. 
Harscher; an amusing set of babies’ 
books gathered by Claude E. Van 
Houten; maps by Assistant City Engi- 
neer, Hiram Bryan; clocks of Amer- 
ican manufacture ranging from 60 to 
100 years old were entered by Rev. 
Jerome Kates; antiques and curios 
from other collectors, and representa- 
tions from a dozen or so local hobby 
clubs, 


7 
Hobby Hall in School 


A school in Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to reports, is building a Hobby 
Hall, Airplane, radio, ship and yacht- 
model clubs will be encouraged, and 
pupils in general urged to learn 
through a hobby horse of some kind. 


“eo” 
Hobby Show at 


Muncie, Indiana 
o 

A hobby show held at Muncie, 
Indiana, was so successful last year 
that another was held last month. 
Hobbies shown included the following 
classifications: Natural history col- 
lections, such as rocks, minerals, sea 
shells, butterflies and moths, pressed 
flowers, natural woods, leaves and 
seeds; old coins and currency collec- 
tions; stamp collections; articles of 
early American civilization such as 
knives, guns, swords, arrowheads, 
beads, tools and other relics; models 
of buildings, grounds, gardens; photo- 
graphs exposed by the _ exhibitor; 
textiles, such as dye work, hooked 
rugs and quilts; doll collections; 
miscellaneous. Each exhibit was ac- 
companied by a card bearing the 
name and address of the entrant and 
a short description of the material 
exhibited. ~ 


“oor 
Holds Hobby Show 


Employees of the Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, placed their 
hobby collections and handicraft 
work on display for a month at the 
Toledo Museum of Art recently. Thus 
is demonstrated another way in which 
the museum and hobbysts may co- 
operate to mutual interest. 

“eer 


Shoe Store Becomes 
Curiosity Shop 


A report from Victorville, Calif., 
states that F. J. Kallenberger, who 
operates a shoe and general store in 
the Mojave Desert outpost, has just 
about decided to give up his rather 
prosaic occupation for the more di- 
versified calling of curiosity shop 
keeper. 

It seems that Mr. Kallenberger 
happens also to be a service officer for 
the local post of the American Legion, 
and hundreds of ex-service men pass- 


-ing through Victorville during the 


the last year have taken their 
troubles to him. Since most of their 
woes are financial Mr. Kallenberger 
has taken watches for gasoline, an 
electric iron for automobile parts, 
jewelry in exchange for milk for the 
baby, rings, beads, bracelets and 
trinkets for needed commodities. 

Mr. Kallenberger’s curio stock is 
mounting rapidly and it seems that 
a curio store is in the offing. 
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A PUZZLING COLLECTION By 


MARTIN GARDNER 


As a youngster of grade school age 

I used to collect everything from 
butterflies and house keys, to match 
buxes and postage stamps—but when 
I grew older, and began to realize 
that it would probably be some time 
before I ever achieved a complete or 
even an outstanding collection (par- 
ticularly with my initiative and finan- 
cial resources). I began to specialize 
in various fields—only stamps bear- 
ing the picture of a map, or only 
match boxes containing black matches 
with green heads, and so forth. Then 
finally in a burst of decision I sold 
my collections and chucked the whole 
business, and began looking about for 
something new to collect. Thus it 
was that several years ago I decided 
to make a collection of mechanical 
puzzles. 


After visiting all the novelty stores 
in the city, I began a search by mail, 
Securing catalogs from most of the 
mail-order novelty houses in America 
and Great Britian, I purchased all the 
puzzles then on the market. As my 
collection grew my interest grew, 
until at present with some hundred 
and fifty distinct types of mechanical 
puzzles, I have reached that delight- 
ful point in every collector’s expe- 
rience, the point beyond which he is 
unable to say where his next item is 
coming from. Although the street 
novelty store was soon outside of my 
rounds of exploration, old and out- 
of-the-way curiosity shops (and there 
are a few of them left) are still likely 
havens of supply; and stored with 
other family relics in dusty attic 
trunks, rare and curious puzzles are 
undoubtedly awaiting my eager grasp. 
With a little enterprise and effort 
my collection should grow rapidly 
during the next few years, 


Let us look further into this puzzle 
hobby. To my knowledge the only 
volume in English dealing exclusive- 
ly with puzzles of the mechanical 
type is a book by Professor Hoffmann 
titled, “Puzzles Old and New,” pub- 


HE collecting of regimental in- 

signias is quite an _ interesting 
hobby, particularly, when one is fa- 
miliar with the history of the regi- 
ment. This hobby is also educational 
—from a historical standpoint as well 
as an artistic standpoint, since in- 
signias are usually very well designed 
and adhere to all laws of heraldry. 

One can look through his collec- 
tion and view all phases of the his- 
tory of his country. I’ll admit it is 


lished in 1898 and now hard to secure, 
Most of the puzzles described are no 
longer being manufactured. Ottokar 
Fisher’s German work, “Illustrated 
Magic,” recently translated by the 
present editor of “Liberty Magazine,” 
devotes its entire last chapter to 
mechanical puzzles. Dudeny, the Eng- 
lish puzzle genius, interspersed de- 
scriptions of many mechanical puzzles 
throughout his works, although the 
late Sam Loyd of America seemed 
to have little interest along this line. 


As for the puzzles themselves, they 
range from the little twisted wires of 
the Gilbert puzzle boxes to the finely 
finished wooden puzzles of England 
and Canada, and the complex block 
puzzles of the Orient. Any single 
wire puzzle may have a dozen varia- 
tions, and the same is true of the 
Chinese block type. For example, an 
egg, a bowl, a cube, and a sphere, 
may all have identical construction 
within. 

The wooden puzzles made by Ham- 
leys Company of London are unques- 
tionably the finest of their kind in 
the world and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to solve. A coin rattles in a box 
but can you find it? A stamp is 
obviously visible but can you remove 
it from its container? Puzzle purposes 
are also interesting and at least four 
different types are now being sold. 

One of the most unique and ex- 
asperating puzzles yet devised is what 
is generally called the “Star and 
Garter.” It looks as though you could 
lift the star right out, but when you 
try it a point of the star always 
seems to catch. Time and again I 
have had people hand this puzzle back 
to me in desperation only to have the 
star fall to the floor as they did so. 


Other puzzles are distinctly unfair. 
In this category should be placed the 
barrels that have to be banged on the 
floor until the bottom drops out, or 
the wire puzzles that must be bent or 
sprung, and the English puzzle that 
is solved by a discovery that one of 


the many knots in a cord is actually 
the joining spot of two separate 
cords. Untying the knot effects the 
solution, and the rest of the wooden 
parts are just there to confuse you. 
Another puzzle must be soaked in 
water before it can be worked, and 
still another requires a special in- 
strument for its solution, an instru- 
ment which you do not give to the 
victim! 

If one practices he can acquire 
some astonishing proficiencies, A small 
lad once picked up my spider web 
puzzle, which requires nearly forty 
operations in solving, and worked it 
behind his back with one hand, be- 
fore I knew what he was doing. He 
said that he used to take it to bed 
with him and work it under the 
cover. 

Last year a Chicago firm released 
a clever little trick called the King 
Tut puzzle, Four little colored blocks, 
all exactly alike, fit together to form 
a pyramid. It looks easy but I have 
never seen a stranger accomplish it 
in less than fifteen minutes, 

A more difficult puzzle is a wire 
affair consisting of two rings and two 
little horseshoe shaped wires, all 
linked together. The problem is to 
take them apart. I believe that its 
difficulty lies chiefly in the fact that 
it cannot be worked. I have written 
twice for the solution, but unsuccess- 
fully. Personally I think I could in- 
vent a puzzle like that myself. 

The first and only puzzle collector 
I ever met was a fictitious character. 
He was the chief detective in a series 
of short stories that ran many years 
ago in one of the popular mystery 
magazines. As I recall it he employed 
the skill which he derived from his 
his curious hobby, in unraveling 
baffling criminal problems, Personally 
I can’t say that I have reaped from 
my collection the professional benefit 
which this man did, but at any rate 
I have found the hobby equally as 
fascinating. I wonder if there are 
other puzzle collectors? 


2] =L—ESE>E>E_wW>S=s=———— 


Collecting Regimental Insignias 


mostly history of wars but not al- 
together. For instance, there appears 
on the insignia of the Third Regi- 
ment of Engineers, U. S. Army, a 
beaver which is quite appropriate, 
since this regiment has done a great 
part in the building of roads and 
other public works in Hawaii. ~ 

The use of distinctive metal branch 
of service insignia did not come into 
general use until just before the Civil 
War. Up to this time the arms of 


By 


Ray PUTNAM 


service were designated by colored 
piping or facings on the uniforms— 
white for Infantry, scarlet for Artil- 
lery and orange for Dragoons. How- 
ever, metal insignias were used to 
some extent on the caps. During the 
Civil War the Infantry wore a hunt- 
ing horn; the Cavalry, crossed sabers; 
and the Artillery, crossed cannons. 
A little later the hunting horn for 
the Infantry was changed to crossed 
rifles. As other branches of service 
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were added, insignias were designated 
which are practically tne same as 
now. The Commissary, which wore a 
crescent, was changed to the Quarter- 
master Corps and the insignia also 
changed. The Veterinary Corps, 
which wore a winged horse’s hoof, is 
now a part of the Medical Corps, 
wearing the Médical Corps caduceus 
with the letter V. C. supérimposed. 

During the World War the in- 
signias were of dull finish, and the 
enlisted men’s circular in form, You 
wiH notice that the insignias are 
symbolic of the service of each par- 
ticular branch. The Infantry fights 
with rifles so they wear insignias with 
crossed rifles thereon. The Cavalry 
uses sabers, hence crossed sabers and 
the Signal Corps uses crossed flags 
and a torch on their insignia, 

A few years after the World War 
the distinctive regimental insignia 
came into use and this is where we 
see the history of our country. On 
the insignia of one of our National 
Guard regiments (incidentally this is 
the oldest militia organization in 
America) there is the cross of St. 
George, showing that this regiment 
fought for England in the colonial 
days. The motto on the insignia of 
one of our regular Cavalry regiments 
is “Brave Rifles” which it gained in 
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the War with Mexico. On the insignia 
of the Seventh Infantry is a cotton 
bale which is used to commemorate 
the Battle of New Orleans. At this 
battle the regiment fought behind 
breastworks of cotton bales. We find 
on another of our National Guard 
regiments an arrow in commemora- 
tion of the part this outfit took in 
the French and Indian wars, There 
are a lot of insignias bearing Civil 
War symbols, for it is from that 
date (1861) that most of our regular 
regiments were organized. We find 
on the insignia of one, a section of 
a stone wall, behind which the regi- 
ment met unsuccessfully the gray 
clad Confederates at Fredericksburg. 
There appears on another, a cedar 
tree in memory of the battle of Cedar 
Mountain. One regimental shield is 
a Confederate flag in memory of a 
battle flag captured at Gettysburg. 
The National Guard regiments of the 
southern states of ’61 also have this 
service shown on the insignia. One, 
for instance, a gray cross; another 
is the bust of the great Cavalry 
leader, Nathan B. Forrest. Spanish 
American War service is shown on 
many insignias, usually by a castle, 
although those regiments which 
fought at Manila have on their in- 
signia a sea lion from the Coat of 
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Arms of Manila. The dragon is worn 
by the 14th U. S. Infantry for their 
service in China during the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900. 

American troops in the World War 
truly made history and this is shown 
on their insignias, One has the motto 
“The Rock of the Marne,” which was 
won for its famous repulse of the 
enemy after supporting troops had 
withdrawn. The regiment of Artillery 
which remained to support this regi- 
ment has for its motto “The Rock’s 
Support.” A regiment, which partici- 
pated in an important battle of 
Picardy, bears the ancient arms of 
this Province — a lion black on a 
silver shield. The famed Hindenburg 
line is represented on the insignia of 
one of the National Guard regiments 
which helped break it. Also, on this 
insignia is a cactus for service on the 
Mexican border in 1914. 

A Railroad Artillery regiment bears 
a French engine; a Signal School 
Battalion has an insignia with a row 
of telegraph poles thereon. Morgan’s 
Pirates organized and stationed in 
Panama igs fittingly symbolized in 
regimental insignias. 

From this brief outline one may 
see just what an interesting hobby 
the collecting of regimental insignias 
has become to me, 


oo —=———_—S_ eee 


Sculpturing in Soap 


pe) | | od 


ee or not a person is a 
collector of sculptured pieces in 
bronze, ivories or marble, there is a 
fascination about the somewhat new, 
if simpler, fad of modeling in soap 
that is far reaching. Schools have 
realized the importance of visualizing 
history. Showing, for instance, a soap 
model of the Parthenon or a model 
in soap of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
goes a long way in teaching history. 


Several years ago a National Soap 
Sculpture Committee was formed by 
Procter and Gamble, well known soap 
manufacturers, and competition for 
prizes offered for sculptures using 
white soap as a medium, Annual con- 
tests are held and soap sculpture has 
come to be increasingly popular. 
Approximately 4,000 statuettes in soap 
were entered in the 1934 contest 
which recently closed in New York. 

The winners divided $2,525 in 
/prizes. “Portraits,” by Thelma Gil- 
bert Davis of Weaverville, California, 
an unusual study sculptured in relief, 
won the first prize of $300 in the 
advanced amateur class. 

“Bison,” the work of Duncan Camp- 
bell of Brooklyn, N. Y., was chosen 
as the best suited for reproduction 
in bronze. 

At the close of the exhibition, se- 
lected groups of soap sculptures were 


sent on tour, to be shown at leading 
art galleries, museums, libraries and 
department stores throughout the 
country. 


Eugen Mayer, who won a prize in 
the professional class a few years 
ago, said: 

“The basic principle of the value 
of a piece of sculpture, like that of 
any work of art, lies not at all in 
the value of the material used, but 
in the understanding and feeling 
which goes into molding the material. 

“From this point of view, it gave 
me particular pleasure to use a little 
piece of soap as the point of depar- 
ture for sculpture — which_ then, 
through its form, the ease with which 
it is carved, and its peculiar polish, 
lets one recognize the initial material, 
When, during the course of the work, 
I often wished for a larger piece of 
soap, this only occurred because I 
recognize an ideal preparatory mate- 
rial for real ivory or stone sculpture. 


“I perceive in soap the simplest 
way of reaching the final cubic mass 
which is at the base of sculpture— 
and with soap as my medium, with- 
out much risk or without much 
trouble can chisel away and seek for 
the form, which in real ivory, in 
wood, or directly in stone, I might 
easily have spoiled if I had gone at 


» it directly, and without any in-between 


model. 

“Soap is an excellent material for 
instruction purposes, for plastic think- 
ing in space, for seeking and finding 
form, through cutting away, that is, 
the cutting away or differentiation of 
a simple mass as basic form.” 





“Portraits,” by Thelma Gilbert Davis 
of Weaverville, Calif., an unusual study 
sculptured in relief, which won the first 
prize of $300 in the advanced amateur 
class in the Tenth Annual Soap Scuip- 


ture Competition for $2,525 in prizes 
offered by The Procter & Gamble 
Company. 
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Circusiana 


By 
CHARLES BERNARD 


The Elephant in the Circus 


LEPHANTS have held a com- 
manding position as a magnet o 
attract the public ever since Captain 
Jacob Crowninshield of Salem, Mass., 
brought the first one to the United 
States, on his ship “America,” from 
Bengal, arriving in New York, April 
13, 1796. Historical records indicate 
that it was a small two year old fe- 
male; that it was sold to a Phila- 
delphia gentleman after being on ex- 
hibition a brief period at the corner 
of Beaver Street and Broadway, and 
that an extensive tour was made af- 
ter the little pachyderm had been ex- 
hibited for some time in Philadelphia. 


During the Nineteenth Century 
elephants were imported at frequent 
intervals and gradually became the 
outstanding attraction of zoological 
exhibits in the larger cities, and of 
the traveling menageries. Circus own- 
ers soon learned that an elephant was 
a vital necessity in its advertising for 
public patronage.. Along with its 
value as a feature of menagerie, pa- 
rade and performance, the circus 
owner also learned by experience that 
among elephants, like humans, there 
is an occasional one with a mean and 
treacherous disposition. 


Serious injury and violent deaths 
to keepers, helpers and visitors, as 
well as great damage to property, is 
on record resulting from vicious at- 
tacks by elephants. Some of the 
deaths to keeper have been described 
as treacherous acts by elephants that 
feared their keepers and waited for 
an opportune time to destroy them; 
others were devoted to one keeper and 
would resent being under the care of 
any one except their favorite; while 
still others were of that wild nature 
which seemed to delight in crushing 
out human life. 


In the late Sixties the Van Amburg 
Menagerie owned one the wild na- 
tured elephants that was ever ready 
to. go on a rampage. It caused much 
trouble by breaking its chains and 
scattering destruction in its path. 
“Tippoo Saib”’ was the name of this 
unruly trunk wielder. During the 
winter-quartering season at Conners- 
ville, Indiana, in November 1866 
“Tippoo Saib” became uncontrolable 
and it was decided to subdue or kill 
the brute. An enormous cable chain 
was by strategy looped around his 
legs, drawn out through a trench un- 
der the building sills, and securely 
fastened; then by strenuous effort he 
was eventually compelled by the use 
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of hooks and pitchforks to kneel, and 
then to lay down on his side and 
continue the struggle to break the 
chains. After a battle of over three 
hours the giant gave up the fight, 
trumpeted loudly as a willingness to 
be good. The keeper then made him 
get up and lie down a number of 
times by command, after which the 
usual routine of handling was re- 
sumed, 


The following Fall the Adam Fore- 
paugh Model Circus and Superb 
Menagerie was in winter-quarters at 
Philadelphia preparing and training 
for its coming season, and had placed 
some of its animals in a building at 
the suburban town of Hatboro. The 
elephant “Romeo” was in charge f 
an expert and thoroughly reliable 
keeper named, W. S. Williams, pro- 
fessionally known as “Canada Bill.” 


“Romeo” was of a belligerent dis- 
position and had during the season 
been the cause of much trouble. At 
Harrisburg, Pa., while in parade, he 
went on a property, destroying raid, 
killed a horse and did much damage 
during a five hour trial of his keeper 
and helpers to get him under control, 
which was only accomplished by se- 
vere punishment. Canada Bill was 
aware of Romeo’s revengeful nature 
and was constantly watchful when 
handling and ecsring for him while 
enroute, and after locating in the 
building at Hatboro for the winter. On 
the morning of December 18, 1867, 
Mr. Williams went to ‘“Romeo’s” 
quarters and found the monster in a 
destroying mood. After administer- 
ing some punishment, the elephant 
seemed under control and was led out 
to a trough where he was being 
washed and his tusks cleaned; as 
Williams was stooping with his back 
toward “Romeo” the treachery of the 
mammoth elephant was demonstrated. 
Seizing Williams around the waist 
with his trunk, Romeo dashed him 
with great force against the building 
wall, then gored him with his tusks, 
and to finish his victim, kneeled on 
the prostrate man with his ponderous 
weight, crushing him fearfuliy. Agon- 
izing screams brought other em- 
ployees rushing to aid the helpless 
man. With much danger to them- 
selves they kept the elephant at bay 
while they dragged the unfortunate 
man away. Medical aid was at once 
summoned, but death relieved his suf- 
fering in little more than an hour. 


“Romeo” was extensively advertised 
during the 1868 season as “The Asi- 
atic Mastodon” and “largest elephant 
ever in captivity,” in addition to 
claiming his weight to be much over 
four tons. It was the second annual 
tour of the Adam Forepaugh Show, 
and was particularly noted for the 
size and excellence of the menagerie. 
The Forepaugh name, reputation and 
finances grew with rapid strides 
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during the season. It is an acknowl- 
edged fact that “Romeo” was entitled 
to much credit for that season’s suc- 
cess, regardless of being the murder- 
ous criminal that had killed the only 
keeper who had ever exercised seem- 
ingly full control over him in his 
flights of temper. 


“Diamond” was a mammoth ele- 
phant prized by his owners and the 
circus managers who exhibited him, 
because of being one of the limited 
number of what is known as “Big 
Tuskers.” He was owned more than 
two decades ago by the Gentry Bros., 
famous for their popular Dog and 
Pony Shows. They sold him to W. 
P. Hall the Lancaster, Mo., dealer in 
horses, animals and circus equipment. 
Season after season “Diamond” was 
exhibited with circuses of different 
titles under lease from Mr. Hall. In 
1920 he was sold to R. L. Atterbury 
and exhibited with that show until 
1924. Then after several changes of . 
ownership, “Diamond” became the 
property of the Al. G. Barnes Circus 
in 1927, after he had acquired a repu- 
tation for being too vicious for safe 
handling. On January 1, 1926 while 
in winter quarters at Oilton, Texas, 
under tke care of W. H. Woodcock, 
an experienced keeper and trainer, 
“Diamond” killed an old elephant 
man named Capt. Ben Reed, who was 
an assistant to Woodcock. 


During the season of 1928, and un- 
til near the end of the 1929 season, 
“Diamond” was in the herd of ele- 
phants of the Al. G. Barnes Circus. 
The Associated Press news reports of 
October 16, 1929 and preceding days, 
gave detailed accounts of how “Dia- 
mond,” a big elephant owned by the 
Al. G. Barnes Circus, had suddenly 
gone into a rage of jealousy when he 
saw a lady standing near and talk- 
ing to a man who had been the fa- 
vorite keeper of the elephant. “Dia- 
mond” grabbed the woman with his 
trunk, threw her up in the air and 
attempted to crush her when she fell. 
When the man attempted to protect 
the woman, “Diamond” also attacked 
him. The woman was fatally injured, 
and her death and the man badly in- 
jured, brought the immediate decision 
that “Diamond” must be executed; 
plans for the execution followed with- 
out delay and on October 16, 1929 the 
big elephant was securely chained in 
a field at Kennedy, Texas, and was 
shot to death by soldiers engaged spe- 
cially for the execution. 


These are only rare cases selected 
to describe the vicious methods pur- 
sued by elephants that have displayed 
natural tendencies to do damage and 
kill, There have been many thers 
equally as destructive to property and 
the lives of humans, and several cases 
of execution after fatalities were de- 
manded as a protection again repeti- 
tions of viciousness. 
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Strange Inscriptions 
o> 


RITING in the Toledo, Ohio, Bee, 

Edmund Ruffin calls attention to 
another epitaph collector, G. Harri- 
son Orians, professor of American 
literature at the University of Toledo. 
Here are a few of the interesting 
things which Mr. Orians cites from 
his collection. 


“Five times five years I lived a vir- 
gin’s life, 

Nine time five years I lived a vir- 
tuous wife, 

Wearied of this mortal coil, I rest.” 
Mr. Orians says he found the above 

over the grave at Plainfield, Vt., of 

Eubice Bancroft Page, who died at 

the age of 73. 


The one following was found below 
the name on a shaft at Bedford, 
Mass. : 


“Dead by the kick of a cow on 
June 19, 1774 
Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant!” 


This one the collector cites as com- 
ing from Calvary cemetery, Chicago. 
"Te. se 

“The National Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., Philadelphia. Conceived 
in the state office in August, 1869. 
Born to this world of woe, 1871. It 
died from manifold diseases in March, 
1875. It escaped the great Chicago 
fire only to be wrecked on the sands 
of mismanagement.” 


Here’s one that sounds more like 
an advertisement than epitaph. It is 
from a stone near Waterville, Conn. 

“Sacred to the memory of James J. 
Ream, who died Aug. 6, 1900. His 
widow, who mourns as one who can 
be comforted, age 24, and possessing 
every qualification for a good wife, 
lives at 140 Chatham street, this 
village.” 

And how is this one for poetry? 
“Here lies cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute, 
She dies of drinking too much coffee, 
Anny dominy eighteen forty.” 

“EY 


An Old Circus Litho 


When the Circus Fans Association 
of America met in annual convention 
at Norwich, Conn., recently, this 
marvelous old litho greeted visitors 
from the walls of the Norwich Inn. 

The lithograph is a three poster 
affair of 1849, and was made for the 
R. Sand’s Hippoferaean Arena show 
at Westerly, R. I. The color work is 
exceptionally well preserved. 

This relic of the circus is the 
property of John Cleary, an old time 
circus performer. Note the border. 
The drawings of the animals are in 
colors in the original. 
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COLLECTING FOSSILS IN THE WEST By Guapys C. Ranvotpu 


O you like fossils well enough to 

take a good stiff hike through 
real wilderness, prying your way 
through tangled and thorny under- 
brush, jumping from slippery rock to 
still more slippery rock, and stum- 
bling over treacherous fallen logs? If 
you would welcome such an adven- 
ture, take the trip to Buck Creek, 
Oregon. Although you may return a 
bit scratched, probably somewhat 
bruised, and certainly wet and dirty, 
you will come back content, for be- 
yond doubt, you will be the possessor 
of some splendid and perhaps rare 
specimens of the fossil flora avail- 
able there. 

Not so very long ago, a fossil-bear- 
ing bed of compact ashy shale in im- 
mediate association with the gravel 
Satsop formation was located in the 
bed of Buck Creek, also called Trap- 
per Creek, a tributary entering the 
Sandy River about four miles barely 
west of south from Crown Point on 
the Columbia. The locality is one of 
many not far from the well-known 
Bonneville Dam site. We were anx- 
ious to investigate this personally so 
drove out beyond Springdale to Gor- 
don Creek road which branches off to 
the right of the Columbia River High- 
way. For several miles we followed 
this winding, gravel road through 
charming rural country till we came 
to Buck Creek bridge at the foot of 
a long, steep hill. 

We parked the car, and armed with 
picks and hammers, headed up-stream 
along an easy, woodsy trail. 

“There’s nothing hard about this! 
We thought you said the trail was 
rough!” we cheerfully called to our 
very accommodating geologist-friend 
who, having made several visits to 
the fossil beds, was acting as our 
guide. 

“Oh, the trail is easy,” he answered, 
noncommittally. 

We soon understood. The path, 
which existed but for a few hundred 
feet, became confused and finally 
strangled itself in a network of 
branches and undergrowth. For near- 
ly a mile, which seemed about ten, 
we slipped and struggled along the 
rough and tricky stream-bed, where 
boulders and Icgs were strewn about 
in mad confusion by the rampaging 
waters of many seasons, when nierci- 
fully our geologist called back with 
the confident tone of a conqueror, 
“Here we are!” 

The fossil horizon was exposed in 
the south side of the canyon of Buck 
Creek beneath an overhanging cliff of 
the conglomeratic phese. Standing 
under the menacing ledge, we could 








not help but look a little further up 
the stream where a great slide had 
very recently occurred, tearing down 
trees, tons of earth and huge rocks. 

“Just suppose that this portion of the 
bank should cave in—now! Perhaps 
years hence, some adventurous geolo- 
gist would dig up our bones—and 
wonder—” It was not a pleasant 
thought. In the dark, cold canyon we 
would have welcomed just then the 
ery of a bird, or even the hum of an 
insect—any sign of life—to break the 
spell of ominous silence, apparent 
even above the dull monotonous ua- 
dertone of the rushing stream. We 
watched a trickle of water wearing a 
groove deeper and deeper into the 
gravelly, raw side of the cliff, and 
shivered as a loosened pebble fell at 
our feet. And then the familiar 
chink of a pick on rock brought us to 
the realization that the others were 
already “at it” and we had come for 
fossils, not for brooding. Before long, 
we had forgotten our hazardous posi- 
tion in the joy of discovery! 

It is said that in this one exposure 
of the Satsop, four genera and at 
least seven species of plant life are 
represented. Oak, willow and wal- 
nut, as well as the Sequoia, long em- 
bedded in the ashy shale, are in- 
cluded, the latter being related to the 
present living redwoods of California. 
The oak and the willow likewise bear 
close resemblance to their present- 
day relatives in our neighbor-state to 
the south. 

The writer found one excellent spe- 
cimen which showed oak, birch and 
an exceptional print of a maple leaf, 
all on one small piece of shale, but 
unfortunately this fine exhibit was 
cracked on the homeward journey. 
We still have the pieces! 

There are in this Satsop flora above 
the well-known Columbia River ba- 
salt, remains of several of the same 
genera found in the Eagle Creek 
strata below that great body of lava, 
but they are so distinctly more mod- 
ern that this flora is assigned to a 
definitely later age. Since this flora 
includes plants that at present grow 
upon the earth, but most of them 
flourishing only in the warmer cli- 
mate of the lower latitudes, it would 
imply that the climate in which they 
grew was more equable than ours of 
today. Our present climate at this 
particular locality, for instanze, 
would not now support redwoods 
which indicates positively that a 
probable sub-tropical condition pre- 
vailed here. In any case, similarity 
with land plants found elsewhere in 
undoubted Pleistocene strata, as well 
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as with those of the present, supplies 
us with reasonable grounds at least 
for assuming that the Satsop forma- 
tion, as it enters into the structure of 
the Cascade Range, belongs to the 
Pleistocene. 

We have learned that in many 
parts of the world the Pleistocene 
epoch of the Quaternary period is 
characterized as the Glacial period, 
that time of wide-spread glaciation. 
Oregon, during glacial times, was not 
covered with ice except in the higher 
altitudes of the main mountain 
ranges. Since a large part of Canada, 
and in the United States a vast area 
from the Missouri River to the At- 
lantic Ocean, as well as portions of 
the state of Washington, were ice- 
covered, it would probably follow 
that the climatic coad:tions of Ore- 
gon would have been affected by its 
proximity to the great ice mantle. 
Ours was perhaps a sub-arctic or arc- 
tic climate when glaciation was at its 
height elsewhere. Both plant and 
animal life would have been in part 
destroyed no doubt, and the surviving 
species forced to migrate. 

At any rate, the character of our 
Satsop flora appears to indicate tem- 
peratures far more moderate than 
those of glacial times which serves to 
lead us to the conclusion that here at 
least a warm climate of considerable 
duration prevailed before frigid con- 
ditions came upon us. It would seem 
thus that the Pleistocene was an 
epoch of relatively greater length 
than often assumed, in which glacia- 
tion was an incident near its close 
rather than the main event either in 
duration or evolutionary importance. 

The effect of the Glacial period in 
the Cascade Range of mountains of 
Oregon would seem to be but an in- 
significant act in comparison to the 
magnificent master performance on 
the geological stage of that day—the 
great uplift of the massive range it- 
self, and the outpouring of the thou- 
sands of feet of liquid lavas upon its 
summit. Since we have seen that 
the Satsop beds, with their probable 
remains of Pleistocene plant life en- 
ter into that uplift, and the materials 
of which they are composed were ac- 
cumulated before this mountain eleva- 
tion began, we are led to the plausible 
inference that the uplift of the Colum- 
bia River basalt, the eruption of ad- 
ditional lavas, and glaciation may all 
have been taking place here at the 
same time. 

And just when did all this happen? 
We may wel! wonder. Was man there 
to see? Although those who have 
studied deepest into the evolutionary 
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history of mankind are not agreed as 
to the definite geologic date of his 
coming upon earth, it is fairly well 
established that he wes present dur- 
ing certain of the later stages of he 
Glacial period. Some claim that he 
existed before the ice age while yet 
others place a possible ancestry an- 
tedating the Pleistocene entirely. 
Could it be that human beings trod 
the land of Oregon in Satsop, there- 
fore pre-glacial times, while the posi- 
tion of the Cascade Range was per- 
haps but a rolling land surface and 
our great Columbia but a meander- 
ing stream? The chances of this are 
very meager and yet it is a fascinat- 
ing speculation, since man’s connec- 
tion with recent earth events affords 
a more comprehensible standard of 
measurement for their duration. As 
earth changes go, the elevation of the 
Cascade Range is an event of almost 
immediate geological past which 
makes of it the youngest of the great 
mountain ranges of the world, this 
portion of it being still younger by 
far than the Oregon Coast Range to 
which a state of comparative youth 
has long been ascribed. 


“oe 


A Hobby That Lead 


to a Career 
oO 


The Pacific Coast Biological Serv- 
ice, Berkeley, Calif., is celebrating 
their third anniversary by opening a 
new store and display reom. R. G. 
Wind, manager, started the business 
officially in 1931. 


His business really began through 
a hobby. “This is how it developed,” 
said he. “Up to 1931 I had been an 
energetic butterfly collector. A num- 
ber of trips into the more remote 
parts of the Rockies as well as the 
southern deserts had netted me a fine 
collection of the rarer butterflies. Col- 
lectors in all parts of the country be- 
gan offering me exchanges and cash 
for some of the rare insects in my 
possession. It dawned ou me before 
long that I could publish a list and go 
into the business of supplying United 
States butterflies to collectors. This 
little insect business grew until I was 
soon getting requests for tropical in- 
sects as well. Collectors in various 
countries began sending me specimens 
of the tropical flies. These were next 
added to my lists. At this time I was 
a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia. The other entomological stu- 
dents bought insects from me that 
they wanted. Soon I was Iso sup- 
plying insect pins, boxes, cyanide jars 
and all the collecting materials. 


“Sets of insects as well as collect- 
ing equipment were advertised and 
sold to sehools throughout the state. 
As time went on requests for other 








zines. 
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materials outside of entomological 
supplies came in. By the middle of 
1988 I was supplying preserved 
frogs, earthworms, crawfish, etc., for 
dissection, dissecting instruments, en- 
tomological specimens, and supplies, 
and various other biological materi- 
als. By September 1933 my business 
had grown to such an extent that I 
had a place in San Francisco and one 
in eBrkeley. Was supplying school all 
over the state and collectors all over 
the world. Now in September 1934 
we move into our new store at 2109 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley. Our new 
place is large and roomy, tables for 
exhibits are being put up. Several 
thousand tropical insects will be 
placed in permanent exhibits. A 
complete collection of U. S. butterflies 
will be put in for reference work. 
Work rooms and laboratories are be- 
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ing prepared for the dissemina- 
tion of all kinds of museum speci- 
mens. Exhibits of all natural history 
subjects are being prepared. Scien- 
tific exhibits for class work will be 
set up. Our showroom will be open 
to the public and for the use of school 
classes. Our collection of insects will 
be available for classification work. 

“We have 60 collectors of insects 
in the various countries of the world: 
India, Panama, Brazil, Cuba, Jamai- 
ca, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Mexico, 
Java, Phillipines, China, Japan, Ken- 
ya Colony, Africa, Madagascar, Ger- 
many, Denmark, France, Spain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and others. We also 
have three marine life collectors on 
the coast, two land material collect- 
ors, and a number of college stu- 
dents working on school exhibit ma- 
terial.” 


—S—onnroa-—— 


Old Newspapers 
o 


Many are those whose hobby is col- 
lecting old newspapers and maga- 
It is a great pleasure to re- 
view the columns of those highly in- 
teresting old newspapers of the 1800’s 
and back into the 1700’s. They get 
far more pleasure from their hobby 
than from a novel. An interesting 
evening may be spent digesting the 
contents of most any of the old Civil 
War time papers and magazines, or 
The Observator of London, 1684; the 
Penna Packet of 1776 with war news, 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and its text, etc., the Phila- 
delphia Gazette of 1800 announcing 
Washington’s. Death. The Philadel- 
phia Gazette was founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1729. Other in- 
teresting newspapers are the Palladi- 
of 1802, Columbian Centenal of 
Boston published in 1794, New York 
Herald of 1803, The Boston Daily 
Advertiser of 1817, edited by Nathan 
Hale, The City Gazette of Charles- 
ton, South Carlina, of 1820, and the 
New York Star of 1834. Many Civil 
War articles of interest will be found 
in the New York Herald of Civil War 
days when James Gordon Bennett was 
editor. Other newspapers of this time 
were the New York Tribune, whose 
editor was Horace Greeley and an- 
other was the New York World pub- 
lished by Joseph Pulitzer. 

The London Times of June 22, 
1815 gives a lengthy account of the 
Battle of Waterloo in which Na- 
poleon was beaten and turned back 
by the English and German forces. 

These are, only a few of the scores 
of the papers available to tke seeker 
of newspapers of interest. When the 
fevr for an “ancient” newspaper 
gets you, it so “takes hold” that you 
will search every corner of the globe 
for an aged copy of news. This is 
not a hobby for a collector unless he 
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has means, for it is an expensive one. 
However the outlay is smail compared 
to the benefits derived. ; 

You may read of the Civil War, the 
Revolution, or other events in your 
histories, but they do not appear as 
interesting or thrilling as to take a 
copy of an actual newspaper printed 
at that time which contains the ac- 
counts of events which shaped the 
destiny of our own great and pow2r- 

~ful nation. Of equal interest are the 
news items regarding persons and 
events, some of whom through history 
we feel like we personally know. These 
news items in detail bring an added 
thrill always. Many old newspapers 
in attics today tell of early territorial 
days, John Brown and _ historical 
events. 

Summarizing, it is necessary to be 
brief in telling a long story about 
a history of newspapers. It was 
in 1566 that first newspaper, Official 
of the Venetian Government, was 
founded. The first English newspa- 
per was started in 1662 and the first 
English Daily in 1702. At first the 
news contained items of Government 
and religious nature and was cen- 
sored. Advertising had its inception 
about 1649, but it was not before 
1679 that it was generally adopted. 
Other foreign newspapers had their 
inception from 1615 to 1685. 

About 1699, the first American 
news sheet was issued but the first 
regular newspaper was the Boston 
News Letter, started in 1704. The 
next was the Boston Gazette in 1719 
and the Courant in 1721. Penjamin 
Franklin inaugurated the Ph’'la- 
delphia Gazette in 1729. Only thirty- 
six weekly newspapers and one daily 
were being issued regularly at the 
start of the Revolution. From then 
on, this industry has expanded to the 
present day stupendous system which 
does more for education and up- 
building of the Nation and Com- 
munities than any other. 








NETSUKES 


‘SPUTTON, button, who’s get the 

button?” was a question most 
easily answered by the male popula- 
tion of Japan one hundred years ago. 
Every man, regardless of rank had 
one, and only one. It possessed no 
accompanying button hole, and it was 
not used to fasten the kimonas of 
the native costume, as they were kept 
together by bands and sashes. This 
button was a very special one, called 
Netsuke, (pronounced nets-ski). It 
was a most glorified button of carved 
wood or ivory, or less commonly of 
porcelain or metal, and was fastened 
to the cords attached to the tobacco 
pouch, purse, or medicine case. It 
was worn at the belt, the cords pass- 
ing through the OBI sash of the 
wearer, and the button preventing the 
pouch from slipping. 


Wooden netuskes were used with 
INRO medicine cases as early as the 
sixteenth century. The ivory netsukes 
were most popular in the seventeenth 
century and until after the middle of 
the nineteenth century, especially for 
use with the tobacco pouch. The 
carvings were so exquisitely executed 
and so interesting in design that 
many were exported for foreign col- 
lections. With the introduction of 
cigarettes into Japan forty or more 
years ago, the native demand ceased 
with the discarding of the tobacco 
pouch. 


In addition to the skill displayed 
in the artistic carving of both wood 
and ivory netsukes, the stories por- 
trayed by these miniature objects 
d’art lend fascination, which is great- 
ly enhanced by the quaintness of 
motifs employed. Designs in netsukes 
are manifold, embracing almost every 
imaginary subject, as well as events 
in Japanese history and folklore, Like 
paintings in ancient tombs and 
churches much history can be gleaned 
from the figures depicted. The strik- 
ing utilitarian feature is rounded 
corners, avoiding sharp edges, so as 
not to damage the pouch or scratch 
the inro, which was generally.in lac- 
quer of costly decoration, Another 


very essential feature is the two holes 
or eyelets, through which the cords 
pass. The netsukes are carved on the 
under sides as well as other parts, 
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and the two holes are found there 
or at the back, often worked into the 
design so as not to be easily distin- 
guishable. One hole is usually smaller 
than the other, and they are so placed 
that when the netsuke is worn at 
the belt the figure is right side up 
and can be seen to the best artistic 
advantage, 

Outside of Japan netsuke collec- 
tions are not numerous. In the De- 
Young Museum at San Francisco 
there are important collections made 
some years ago, when this art ot 
button making was more common. 
The collection of DeWitt and Allis 
Hutchings at Mission Inn at River- 
side, California, contains many worth- 
while examples, some of them by well 
known artists such as Nishino 
Kogyoku, Genryosai Minkoku, Ashahi 
Gyokuzan, Yeishin, and Hidemara. 
The average size is from one to two 
inches high or long, although the 
largest of the Hutchings’ collection is 
seven and one-half inches tall. It is 
quaint to an extreme, and represents 
a man with very long legs carrying 
on his back an old woman with very 
long arms. The tale is that many 
years ago in Japan one of the islands 
was inhabited by long legged men 
with short arms, and a neighboring 
island by long armed women whose 
legs were very short. Their principle 
food was fish. The men could wade 
out to great depths but could not 
catch fish with their short arms, and 
the women alone were helpless in the 
deep water, so they fished together. 
as seen in the netsuke. The woman 
portrayed has a gleeful expression, 
perhaps not as much due to her suc- 
cessful catch as to the fact that her 
companion is being nipped by a crab 
which he can not shake from his leg. 

Shoki is a familiar subject for net- 
sukes, and in the Hutchings’ collec- 
tion is a figure, grim visaged and 
with flowing beard, who stands erect 
five and one-half inches in height. 
He is the demon queller, defending 
the right and chastening the wrong, 
and is about to cut off the ear of 
an imp with his two edged sword. 

Complete sets of the Seven House- 
hold Gods are difficult to obtain. The 
collection at Mission Inn is fortunate 
in having two full sets of these very 






Interesting stories are portrayed by these 
miniature Japanese objets d’art 


interesting deities, In one set Ben- 
ten, Goddess of Beauty, is standing 
and plays a biwa, a stringed instru- 
ment resembling a lute. In the other 
she carries a sail boat, and is shown 
as the patron of sailors, Her special 
shrine is on the island of Enoshima. 

Bishamon, God of Glory, is shown 
in both sets, clad in armor, carrying 
a spear and a pagoda, symbolizing 
power. He is especially beloved by 
soldiers, to whom he is a never fail- 
ing source of inspiration and hope. 

Hotei, God of Contentment, the 
patron of children, is jovial and fat. 
One very old netsuke shows him 
carrying a bag of toys for children 
who clamor about him. In another he 
is the embodiment of our slogan, 
“Laugh and Grow Fat,” as he sits 
smiling. His special distinction is his 
very full and protruding abdomen. 
One old wooden netsuke, with a satin- 
like patina, due to years of use, is in 
the form of Hotei’s bag, which opens, 
disclosing the god playing the ancient 
game of “G” with a child, who is 
winning; a subtle intimation of the 
god’s generosity of heart when chil- 
dren are concerned. 

Ebisu, God of Plenty and Daily 
Food, rides a red skinned tai fish, 
Japan’s favorite sea food. Another 
netsuke shows him with an adoring 
housewife by his side. He is besought 
by all who hunger and is the most 
popular of all the Household Gods. 

Daikoku is the God of Wealth. In 
one set he is shown seated with his 
magic mallet held aloft, In another 
older netsuke the god stands with 
upraised mallet, filled with rice, repre- 
senting wealth, which a rat is en- 
deavoring to molest but is being 
watched by a guardian cat. The sug- 
gestion is that often wealth unawares 
is eaten away and should be well 
guarded. 

Jurogin, God of Longevity, is an old 
man with white beard, seated, holding 
a magic gourd and fan. In the other 
representation of him, his beard is 
longer and he walks leaning on a 
staff and is accompanied by a child 
by way of contrast. 

Fukurokujiu, God of Wisdom, is al- 
ways shown with an extremely long 
head, devoid of hair, but with flowing 
beard. He carries a lucky gourd and 
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fan of command. One ivory netsuke, 
turned yellow with age, shows him 
on his makimona, the most ancient 
style of book, as a very old man with 
an abnormally long head, the result 
of patient untiring study. 


The Takara Bune, the Ship of 
Good Fortune, carries all the Seven 
Household Gods and is a netsuke of 
exquisite carving, so carefully done 
that each god is easily distinguish- 
able. The prow of the boat is in the 
form of a dragon’s head and is espe- 
cially artistic. 


Another netsuke of several figures 
shows the poetess Murasaki Shikibu, 
Japan’s most distinguished authoress, 
and five other celebrated writers 
meeting in literary conclave, She 
flourished among her many admirers 
over a thousand years ago. Adula- 
tion seems to have turned her head. 
There is another netsuke showing 
her in rags on account of false pride 
and reduced to beggary, as history 
relates. The holes in her hat and 
the rents in her garments are espe- 
cially eloquent. 


Another group of celebrities known 
to every child in Japan is of the 
worthy old couple bending over a tub 
and finding in the magic peach their 
foster son, Little Peachling, known 
as Momotaro, who became one of the 
greatest legendary heroes: The ex- 
pressions of surprise and joy on their 
faces are delightfully shown. In an- 
other Momotaro is surrounded by his 
animal retainers, the dog, the monkey, 
and the pheasant, receiving the coral 
and other treasures from the devil 
he has vanquished, 
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Netsuke of Ship of Good Fortune. Note 
the intricate carving. 


Animals and birds are favorite sub- 
jects, but not alone as. mere nature 
specimens, but as symbols of some 
truth or relating to some legend. One 
worn ivory tiger has very little of his 
features left, but as he stands on a 
bamboo stalk his message is very 
apparent even after a hundred years 
of use. He is a symbol of power and 
glory of the Buddhist faith, As here 
he is often combined with bamboo, 
which never resists the wind. The 
wind ever accompanies the tiger, so 
the combination signifies the hospi- 
tality of the weak for the strong. 
Again the bamboo when storm tossed 
becomes a symbol of sin, through 
which the tiger, the human spirit, 
forces its way. 
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A -legend of the badger, always 
mischievous and playful, is shown in 
a wooden netsuke of one beating a 
temple drum. Its principal prank was 
on moonlight nights to drum in hidden 
places usually on its distended abdo- 
men and to produce entracing sounds, 
which would cause unsuspecting mor- 
tals to wander in search of them. 
These verses, translated from a Japa- 
nese classic, most aptly describe the 
netsuke: 

“An old monastery where nobody lives, 


Where even the bells give never a sound, 
(badger) alone beats the 
drum.” 


The tanuki 
temple 
Another badger of much fame could 
change into a teakettle. He so terri- 
fied the priests of Morinji that they 
ceased using him for their ceremonial 
tea and sold him to a tinker. In the 
ivory netsuke he is made with his 
body in kettle form, from which pro- 
trude his feet and head and tail. The 
lid of the kettle is removable and it 
is to this that the cords are tied, 
passing through the two holes in the 
bottom of the magic kettle. The story 
is continued in another netsuke of 
the tinker with the badger kettle at 
his side. The badger in gratitude to 
the tinker daily performed and danced 
in public for his benefactor until he 
amassed a fortune for him. The 
badger later retired to the Morinji 
temple where he was worshipped as 
a saint. 

A dove of rather stiff outline in 
ivory recalls that from time immemo- 
rial among all peoples this bird has 
been regarded as a model of connu- 
bial affection and also a symbol of 
peace. In Japan it is sacred to Hachi- 
man, the oriental Mars, who is often 





Netsukes from Hutchings Collection. Look closely and you will see among others “Badger with Drum,” “Monkey 
with Musician—iInro Medicine Case,” “Man with Patience Bag,” “Long Legged Man with Long Armed Woman,” - 
and “Fukurokuji.”’ 
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shown carrying it on his two edged 
sword. Here even it is still the dove 
of peace for it is only kept by the 
deity to announce the end of war, 
when it is liberated. 

The netsuke of the boy and the 
bull gives the closing episode of a 
famous oriental classic poem, The 
boy on his homeward way, leading the 
bull, plays his flute. After having 
found and overcome self, symbolized 
by the bull, in tranquility he pipes 
the melody of life. 

The Rip Van Winkle of Japan is 
Urashima Taro, who journeyed on a 
tortoise from earth to the bottom of 
the sea, where he lived for centuries 
in the Sea King’s palace. He in ivory 
is shown on a wooden tortoise, both 
of beautiful workmanship. 

The Kara Shishi Temple Dog is a 
favorite subject and is usually made 
with a ball or globe of power. One 
dog especially interesting in the 
Hutchings’ collection shows him hold- 
ing a globe of power with a smaller 
one loose in his mouth, a most care- 
ful bit of carving. 

The horse half way out of a gourd 
was a magic horse of a Chinese sage 
of the seventh century. He required 
no food and could travel unlimited 
distances. The common saying, “Horse 
out of a gourd,” is significant of that 
which is unexpected or impossible. 
Another ivory netsuke much yellowed 
with age is of the Chinese sage in 
very dignified posture astride his 
magic steed, 

The cricket is a much prized insect 
in the Orient on account of his ability 
to make: music, and is common in art. 
The netsuke in the Mission Inn col- 
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lection is a cricket of life size on a 
leaf, very natural looking and beau- 
tifully carved out of wood. 

A lovely white rabbit with pink 
eyes is of ivory, shiny with use, He 
personifies the white hare considered 
divine from ancient times, whe has 
had to live one thousand years to ac- 
quire his unsullied coat. 

Monkeys are well liked motifs, . The 
netsuke showing one with an octopus 
gives the warning that curiosity often 
leads into trouble. In another a 
monkey is balancing on the shoulders 
of a dancing street musician. 


The ancient “no” dance is shown by 
groups of masks of varied expres- 
sions, and also by an actor wearing 
a mask. A very old wooden netsuke 
is of a mask maker making masks 
and screwing up his own countenance 
to resemble the faces he is fashion- 
ing. Another is of a musician of the 
“no” drama, whose instrument is a 
ceremonial drum, the shape of an 
hour glass, A professional fun maker 
has as his instrument to accompany 
his song a gourd, the sides of which 
he scrapes quite in the same manner 
as used for centuries by primitive 
musicians of South and Central Amer- 
ica and today by jazz orchestras. 

The thought of the unstability of 
wealth is expressed by several ancient 
coins tied together with a straw rope, 
the kind found in the humblest house- 
hold and the kind very easily severed 
by the ever present rat. This netsuke 
is of one piece of ivory, very cleverly 
carved so that one coin moves around 
the rope running through the center 
holes of the group. 

An historical figure of very spirited 
mein is that of Kato Kiyomasa, a 
great general of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is of ivory. 

The shapes of bells and gongs lend 
themselves nicely to netsukes as their 
curving sides offer no chance of mar- 
ring the Inro case. Benkei, the 
warrior monk, one of Japan’s most 
noteworthy legendary heroes, is 
shown astride the gong he stole from 
Miidera. Another netsuke is of Kiyo- 
hime in the transition state between 
maid and dragon, coiled about the 
monastery bell, under which her un- 
happy lover, the monk Anchin, had 
taken refuge. The eternal conflict 
between good and evil is suggested by 
two little devils scrubbing a temple 
gong. In another, the priest is about 
to hang the rattle bell before a 
shrine, 

Another is related to the age old 
pastime of brigandry and shows a 
famous sage crawling through the 
legs of a bandit, who threatened him 
with death if he would not humble 
himself by so doing. The philosopher 
being a good philosopher, preferred 
to live so protrated himself and there- 
after continued his peaceful philoso- 
phying. 
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A man keeping close hold on a 
large bag is a very good reminder 
that a tight string must be kept on 
one’s “Bag of Patience,” lest some 
escape. A netsuke of especially fine 
carving is the leader of the fishermen, 
who carries a drum, upon which he 
beats time and directs the hauling in 
of the seines to the shore. On his 
back he carries a basket, wonderfully 
carved, in which to put his share of 
the catch. 


In another a man is on his hands 
and knees, scrubbing a panel shaped 
like the Japanese character for 
“heart,” exemplifying the axiom that 
“the heart should always be clean.” 

The carvers of Japan have shown 
that art alone is not the only thing 
in button making, but that history 
and legends and symbolism, as well 
as human interest, have a great share 
in adding to the fascination of net- 
sukes. These descriptions are of only 
a few of the collection of Allis and 
DeWitt Hutchings, whose enthusiasm 
for netsukes increases as the oppor- 
tunity for adding to their hobby is 
lessened on account of numerous 
changes in Japan. 


“eo 


Any Pearls in Your 


Rivers? 
o 


Are there any pearls in your local 
rivers? C. H. Thomas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes that no longer can the 
Schuylkill River claim the distinction 
of being the only Pennsylvania stream 
to harbor pearl bearing mussels, for 
the historic Brandywine has recently 
come forward to share the same hon- 
or. Paul G. Masters of Huntingdon 
Valley has just presented a collection 
of lustrous jewels which he took from 
the Brandywine to the Free Natural 
History Museum of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees in Philadelphia. 


These Brandywine pearls are sim- 
ilar in colors and lustre to the Schyl- 
kill pearls found some years ago near 
Tamaqua by Frank M. Ebert, which 
were shown in the.Academy recently. 
The Brandywine pearls collected by 
Mr. Masters were produced by a 
different species of mussel—Elliptio 
complanatus—and were found north 
of Downingtown. 


Aspiring pearl gatherers need not 
waste time in present day search of 
Pennsylvania waters, according to 
Samuel G. Gordon, associate curator 
of mineralogy at the Academy. The 
few streams in which the pearls were 
found have suffered such pollution 
that the pearl bearing mussels have 
become almost extinct, he says. The 
few remaining members of these spe- 
cies should be protected so they can 
play even a small part in the balance 
of nature. 
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GEMS and MINERALS 





San Diego Plans 
Exhibit 


An exhibition of gems, illustrating 
San Diego County, Calif., as the 
“Gem Casket of America,” is being 
arranged for the California Pacific 
Exposition, which opens in San Diego 
next April 1, according to announce- 
ments. 

George L. Dodds, veteran geologist 
and authority on semi-precious gems, 
reserved exhibition space for his col- 
lection of gems which have been 
found in San Diego county. The 
Dodds collection is said to be one of 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

“36” 


Field Trips 
oe 


The Chicago Chapter of the Rocks 
and Minerals Association went on a 
specially conducted tour of the Hcoase 
of Magic, Geology Section, Diamond 
Cutting at Holland Village and 
through the Diamond Mine at the 
World’s Fair recently. For Septem- 
ber a field trip to the Wilmington 
Strip Coal Mines will be taken in con- 
junction with the Joliet, Ill,, clubs. 
In October a meeting is announced 
for the Rosenwald Museum of the 
Department of Geology, University 
of Chicago, where members may iden- 
tify specimens of rocks and minerals, 
and fossils from the museum cases 
with the assistance of graduate stu- 
dents at the University. 
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A Black Opal 


The Harlequin Opal, said to be the 
largest black opal ever discovered, 
and valued at $6,500, now reposes in 
the window of a jewelry store in Lon- 
don. It measures 2% by 1% inches. 

It was accidently found in a de- 
serted mine in Australia, by “muck- 
ers,” men who comb the mines long 
after they have been deserted. The 
muckers knocked down one of the 
supports and among the broken 
stones found a large piece of rock in 
which the opal was enclosed.’ 

It receives its name because of its 
variety, distinctness and almost 
square coloring. In the center is a 
small figure in white which bears a 
resemblance to a diving woman. 

The opal remains uncut, but it has 
been polished to bring out its colors. 

“oo 


Fossil Horses 
oo 


A fossil horse hunt is being con- 
ducted this summer by C. L. Gazin, 
Smithsonian Institution paleontolo- 
gist, in the rich Pliocene beds near 
Hagemann, Idaho. Mr. Gazin reports 
he has recovered from the rocks 
twenty-five skulls of the horselike 
creature, Plesippus, besides one mas- 
todon skull and three skulls of an- 
cient peccaries. Plesippus, who lived 
from ten to fifteen million years ago, 
is hardly distinguishable, except by 
experts, from the horse of today. 
Hoofed creatures of this race, to 
judge from the abundance in the 
Hagemann deposits, must have been 
very numerous in parts of North 
America before the southward flow 
of the great Pleistocene glaciers made 
ice fields of their customary pastures. 
For some reason, most paleontologists 
believe, the horse race had become 
extinct in North America at the time 
of the arrival of the first Europeans 
and the great herds of wild horses 
which took the place of the Plesippus 
hordes in the West were descendants 
of introduced Spanish horse.. 

The fossil field being explored by 
Mr. Gazin is remarkable for the great 
concentration of Pliocene mammal re- 
mains in a limited area. The late 
Dr. Gidley, fossil mammal expert ef 
the Smithsonian, studied the area in- 
tensively and came to the conclusion 
that it was an ancient watering place 
which attracted the herds from a con- 
siderable range and that many ani- 
mals perished in quicksand. He dis- 
counted ti.e theory that the abundance 
was dut to some sudden catastrophe. 

The Plesippus herds must have 
been one of the most striking features 
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of the North American life picture 
during the later Teritary period, or 
age of mammals. Mr. Gazin is at- 
tempting tv get enough skeletal ma- 
terial for comparative studies of sex 
and age differences. He is getting 
skulls of stallions, mares, and colts 
of all ages. He is also exploring the 
surrounding country to determine, se 
far as possible, what creatures were 
associated or contemporary with the 
great Plesippus herds. 

“oe” 


Housing Problem 
Solved 
oO 


Rocks and minerals with E. E. 
Springer, garageman of Bartlett, 
Texas, serve a useful as well as dec- 
orative purpose. Petrified wood from 
Texas, two tons of pink granite from 
Marble Falls, rock from Arizona, sea- 
shells from the Gulf of Mexico, lava 
rock from Hawaii, and white and red 
crystal rock from the Ozark Moun- 
tains, were used in the construction 
of his home. 


coe 
The Oldest Pearl? 


What is claimed to be the world’s 
oldest pearl was found in an oyster 
shell exhumed from a sandpit near 
Darmstadt, Germany, recently. Sci- 
entists reckoned it dated from the 
early lignite age when this section 
was an ocean 
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MEMORIALS IN MINERALS By 


HE scientists who labor in labora- 

tories are seldom honored with 
statues and monuments like the ad- 
mirals, generals, and statesmen of a 
nation. Often they are unknown to 
the public to whem they render many 
lasting services. Few are known but 
little beyond the branch of their own 
particular science. Yet many of these 
geologists, mineralogists, and chem- 
ists have secured for themselves 
memorials that will last as long as 
our language and civilization are 
known. These memorials are not in 
the form of monuments cut from 
granite or marble, which are subject 
to the ravages of the elements, but 
are the very names of stones, rocks, 
or minerals which were discovered by 
these scientists or named for them by 
fellow scientists who admired their 
work. Many well known scientists 
who have become famous in other 
lines are represented in the catalog 
of minerals. Franklinite was named 
for Benjamin Franklin, Humboldtilite 
for Humboldt, the great German who 
also has been honored in the naming 
of an ocean current of the Pacific; 
and Johann Hausmann, the German 
mineralogist, is honored in the name 
of Hausminnite. Of the many scien- 
tists so honored we will mention but 
a few in the following notes. 


Wollastonite, a series of prismatic 
augite, perpetuates the name of Dr. 
William Hyde Wollaston, the discov- 
erer of that substance. Wollaston 
was born on August 6, 1766, and was 
educated at Caius College. He be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1798, and gained great distinction 
by his discoveries in chemistry. He 
contributed to the Philosophical 
Transactions from 1797 to i826, a 
total of 38 papers. He examined with 
care the crude platinum ore and dis- 
covered in it two new metals, palladi- 
um and rhodium, and improved the 
process of manufacturing platinum 
so as to realize a handsome fortune. 
In 1797, he described three new spe- 
cies of urinary calculi—the fusible 
calculus, the mulberry calculus, and 
the bone-earth calculus. He also first 
described cystic oxide, and urate of 
solid calculi, the latter formed in the 
joints of gouty persons. He was the 
inventor of the periscopic camera, and 
of numerous ingenious optical and 
chemical apparatus. He also devised 
new methods of estimating ammonia, 
potash, and magnesia. He died in 
London on December 22, 1828. 

Thomsonite, a variety of zeolite, 
discovered at Dumbarton, Scotland, 
was named for Thomas Thomson, 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. He was born 
at Crieff, Perthshire, April 12, 1773. 
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In 1796, he succeeded his brother 
James in the editorship of the third 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. He was scientific editor of 
James Mill’s Literary Journal from 
1802. He died at Kilimun, Argyl- 
shire, on July 2, 1852. He wrote the 
article on Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Vegetable Substances, Animal Sub- 
stances, and Dyeing Substances in a 
supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica in 1800. In the article on 
Mineralogy, written about 1798, he 
first introduced the use of symbols in 
chemical science. Beginning in 1831, 
he published several works enlarging 
on his system of chemistry. He also 
wrote a “History of the Royal Society 
from its Institution to the end of the 
18th Century,” London, 1812; “Trav- 
els in Sweden during the Autumn of 
1812, with an Account of Lapland,” 
London, 1813; “A History of Chem- 
istry,” 1830, 2 vols.; “Outlines of 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Mineral 
Analysis,” 1836, 2 vols., and many 
other works and revised editions. In 
“The Outlines of Mineralogy,” he 
gives an account of about fifty new 
minerals he had discovered in little 
more than ten years. Hallam in his 
“Literary History of Europe” says: 
“IT refer to Dr. Thomson’s History of 
Chemistry for much curious learning 
on the alchemy of the Middle Ages.” 
In 1813, Thomson originated the “An- 
nals of Philosophy” and edited it un- 
til 1822. 

Witherite (carbonate of baryta) is 
named for Dr. William Withering, 
who discovered it at Anglesark, in 
Lancashire. Withering was born at 
Wellington, Shropshire, in 1741. He 
graduated at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1766. He died October 6, 
1799. He specialized in the study of 
botany and wrote: “A Botanical Ar- 
rangement of all the Vegetables 
Growing in Great Britain,” Birming- 
ham, 1776, 2 vols. He translated Sir 
Torbern Bergman’s “Outlines of Min- 
eralogy,” 1783; wrote “Account of 
the Foxglove and Some of Its Medical 
Uses, etc.”, 1785; and published other 
books of medical and chemical nature. 
The Foxglove (digitalis) had been 
recommended before Withering’s pub- 
lication but he was the first to give 
it a place in the materia medica. 

Bucklandite, mentioned in the Phil- 
lips system as a silica mineral, was 
named for the Very Rev. William T. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster. He 
was born at Axminster, Devon, in 
1784, and was educated at and be- 
came a fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was appointed 
Reader of Mineralogy in 1813, and 
Reader of Geology in 1816. In 1845, 
he was appointed Dean of Westmin- 


ster. He pursued his favorite sub- 
ject, geology, with great devotion. 
Among his many works are: “Vin- 
diciae Geologicae, or The Connection 
of Geology with Religion Explained”; 
“Reliquiae Diluvianae, or, Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains con- 
tained in Caves, Fissures, and Di- 
luvial Gravels, and other Geological 
Phenomena, attesting the Action of 
a Universal Deluge,” London, 1823, 
quarto; and “Geology and Mineralogy 
considered with Reference to Natural 
Theology,” 2nd edition, 1837, 2 vols., 
8 vo. The first volume consisting of 
“Geology and Mineralogy” brought 
the author 1000 pounds sterling 
which he expended on the second vol- 
ume “Plates with Explanation.” 


Jamesonite, a mineral of the anti- 
mony group, was named for Robert 
Jameson, who was born in 1773. He 
was a native of Leith, and Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh from 1804 
until his death in 1854. Among his 
writings are: “Mineralogy of the 
Shetland Islands and of Arran,” 
Edinburgh, 1798, 8 vo.; “Mineralogy 
of the Scottish Isles,” 1800, 2 vols. 
quarto; “External Characters of 
Minerals,” 1805, 8 vo.; “System of 
Mineralogy,” 1804-1808, 3 vols. 8 vo.; 
“Manual of Mineralogy,” 1821, 8 vo.; 
and “Elements of Mineralogy,” 1840, 
vo. in 1819, in conjunction with Sir 
David Brewster, Jameson commenced 
the publication of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, and was edi- 
torially connected with that periodical 
until his death. He also contributed 
articles to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, The Edinburg Cyclopaedia, and 
the Transactions of the Werneri.n 
Society, of which he was the founder. 


Wernerite, a silicate of alumina, 
lime, and oxide of iron, is named for 
Werner, the father of German ge- 
ology. Abraham Gottlcb Werner was 
born in Upper Lusatia, Saxony, on 
Sept. 25, 1750. He studied law and 
mineralogy at Leipzig, and in 1775 
he was appointed inspector and teach- 
er in the mining school at Freiberg. 
He devoted himself for forty years 
to the development of this school, 
which rose to be one of the centers 
of scientific intelligence in Europe. 
He died at Freiberg on June 30, 1817. 
One of the features of his teaching 
was the care with which he taught 
lithology in which he showed that the 
rocks of the earth follow each other 
in certain definite order. Werner’s 
followers preached the doctrine of the 
aqueous origin -of rocks, and were 
known as Neptunists, and they were 
opposed by the Vulcanists, who fa- 
vored the origin of rocks from sub- 
terranean heat. 
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Babingtonite, another mineral of 
the silica group in Phillips classifica- 
tion, was named for William Babing- 
ton, M. D., who was born in 1756. 
Babington died in 1833. Among his 
publications are “A Systematic Ar- 
rangement of Minerals,” 1795; “A 
New System of Mineralogy,” 1799; 
“Syllabus of the Course of Chemical 
Lectures,” 1802; and “A Case of Ex- 
posure to the Vapour of Burning 
Charcoal,” 1809. 

Tennantite, an arsenical sulpharet 
of copper and iron, discovered in 
Cornwall, was named for Smithson 
Tennant, an eminent chemist. Ten- 
nant was born at Selby, Yorkshire, 
on Nov. 30, 1761. He was killed by a 
fall from a horse, near Boulogne, on 
Feb. 22, 1815. This scientist con- 
tributed eight papers to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions from 1791 to 
1814, and one paper to the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society in 
1811. 

There are many minerals named 
for other scientists which we have 
omitted in this article. As in most 
cases where biographical research is 
involved there are disagreements 
among the different works of refer- 
ence as to some of the dates of birth 
and death of the scientists in this 
article. For an example, in the case 
of Wollaston, Allibone, tells us he was 
born in 1776, but it would hardly seem 
possible, that brilliant as he proved 
to be in later years, the Royal Society 
would have admitted him to member- 
ship in 1793, at the age of seventeen. 
Other authorities give the date as 
1766 which seems more probable. 


An Old Mineral 


Mica is one of the most ancient as 
well as one of the most mysterious 
minerals. The early Romans used 
mica dust to scatter arounu their 
gladiatorial arenas, and it is thought 
that the Indians in ouc own countzy 
mined it, for evidences of their 
trenches have been found in the for- 
ests of North Carolina. A few years 
ago, people knew mica only as “isin- 
glass,” the transparent little panes in 
old-fashioned stoves and heaters. Ac- 
cording to authorities, however, this 
is a misnomer, for isinglass is in 
reality a tough, semi-transparent sub- 
stance obtained from certain fishes, 
while mica is a genuine mineral. 

jMica is taken from the mine in the 
form of rough crystal blocks, rang- 
ing in diameter from an inch to sev- 
eral feet. The crystals are then split 
into ‘extremely thin sheets with 
wedges or splitting knives, or more 
often with the thumbnail, which is 
purposely allowed to grow long. So 
thin are these sheets that they re- 
sembles tissue paper films, and have 
to be handled very carefully. The 
thinnest mica sheeting is sometimes 
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less than one sixteen-hundredth of 
an inch in thickness. The largest 
mica mines in the United States are 
located in North Carolina. 

During the past few years mica 
has become almost indispensable in 
the manufacture of electrical instru- 
ments, because it is tough, pliable, 
and elastic, and is a non-conductor 
of both heat and electricity. Besides 
its use as an insulator, it is being 
ground up and combined with the 
rubber of automobile tires because of 
its heat-resisting qualities; it is used 
as an ingredient in the manufacture 
of fine lubricants and is even com- 
bined with starch in the production 
of cheap cotton goods and certain 
kinds of wall paper and roofing ma- 
terials—The Classmate. 


“G6 


Petrified Objects 
- 


Collectors of petrified objects, and 
there are several of these, will be in- 
terested in a find made by drillers of 
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the Long Beach, Calif., City Water 
Department. While sinking a water 
well the drillers found a 100-year old 
petrified crab. 
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In Use Since 
Early Times 


The usefulness of some minerals 
never wanes. Take, for instance, as- 
bestos. The ancients made use of it. 
One variety, called amianthus from 
the Greek word meaning “unpollut- 
able,” was used by them to wrap dead 
bodies placed on the funeral pile in 
order to preserve the ashes of the 
body. Charlemagne owned a table- 
cloth of this material, which when 
soiled was purified by being thrown 
into the fire. Many of the ancient 
people found asbestos such a curiosity 
that they spun and wove it into 
fabrics. 











BRILLIANT AGATES, jaspers, silici- 
fied wood for decorating fountains, bird 
baths, aquariums or gem cutting. Special 
offer. 25 samples (retail value $2.50) for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money baek if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
Eaton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 
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ARE YOU ACQUAINTED with the 
many colorful marbles? You can obtain 
polished blocks, 2” x 3”, edges beveled, 
felt on back, for $1 each. Make a won- 
derful collection in groups, or used as 
mountings for crystals, statuettes or sea 
shells. All colors, from all countries.— 
The Stone Studio, Crompond Road, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 83005 





BEAUTIFUL POLISHED PIECES — 
Washington Petrified Wood. Wide range 
of colors and types. Will add heauty and 
interest to any collection. Price range 
50 cents to $5.00. Satisfaction always or 
your money back. — Chas. Simpson, 
Quincy, Wash. 812463 





BEAUTIFUL PINK GIANT FOSSIL 
Coral, about 7 pounds, $2.00. You pay ex- 
press.—G. I. Groves, 5022 N. Lockwood, 
Chicago, Ill. $1001 


DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES. Nat- 
urally polished, from Montana’s famous 
cretaceous fields, $3.00 each. Or will trade 
for fossils, minerals or Indian relics of 
equal value.—Mrs. Tone, 115 Ave. B, 
Billings, Mont. ni2084 


~ {IRIDESCENT OBSIDIAN, pete Det 
Agate, etc. 25c to $1.00 poun 
Forbes, Stauffer, Oregon. ei2008 











THIRTY DIFFERENT named minerals, 
nice, all $1.25; 5 different nice fossils, 
history, all 20c; polished opal set, pretty, 
20c; Australian opal, beauty, fine colors, 
35c. Catalogue Free. Postage extra on 
above. — Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 





BOOKS ON precious stones and gems. 
List of rare, out of print material at 
reasonable prices on request.—Richard S. 
Wormser, 22 West 48 Street, New York 
City. 02002 


CALIFORNIA MINERALS—Eleven full- 
sized cabinet specimens, showy, unusual, 
attractive, for two dollars. Postage paid, 
satisfaction guaranteed.—F. G. McIntosh, 
841 Greenway Drive, Beverly Hills, , Calif. 


ODD PREHISTORIC ROCKS for land- 
scape and rock gardening.—Frank Brad- 
ford, 26 Jerome St., Dorchester, Mass. P 

nsp 











BEAUTJFUL water color reproductions 
of your favorite mineral specimens, 11xl¢ 
inches. Artistically mounted. $2.00 each 
postpaid.—Arthur A. Grott, 236 Ninth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. jly12006 





FOSSIL FERNS, flags, cones, etc., 25c 
to $1.00 each. 6 assorted specimens, $1.00. 
J. G. Wainwright, 216 Franklin St., 
Waukegon, Ill. n3651 





COLLECTORS — Stones cut cabochon 
exchanged for rough stones, Cutting rate, 
10 millimeters, 50c; larger, 10c per milli- 
meter. Cabochon cut stones prices on 
request.—M. W, Baker, 507 West Univer- 
sity, Champaign, ill. jly12447 





METAL Fluorscent Cabinet with five 
Argon Bulbs, complete, $7.50. Fluorscent 
and other Minerals. — Bausman, 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia. 





MEXICAN TURQUOISE — The finest 
ever mined, will arrive soon. Also fine 
quality fire opals and opals in matrix 
from Honduras. Also other material from 
other countries, I request dealers to write 
me their wants in pound lots. Australian 
azurite, blue, $1 per Ib. Emeralds, 1/10 
carat up, dark green, lapis lazuli, olivines, 
white sapphires, zircons, Amazon stones 
and many other varieties of attrac- 
tive gems at prices extremely low. 
Cameos, all sizes for rings and brooches. 
Necklaces of all kinds, including ame- 
thyst, topaz, carnelian, goldstone, green 
onyx, etc., $2.50 up. Also silver ores, 
floating opals, gems of beauty, in rings, 
tiepins, earrings, etc., set in white and 
green solid gold, $7 up. Diamond scales 
and emerald testers. Write me _ your 
wants. Stones sent on approval. Prices 
low. Direct importer.—Ernest Meier, Rex 
House, 66 East End Ave., New York 
City. 81612 
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HORSE PRINT 


EpIToR’s NOTE:—Mrs. Post 
specializes in horse prints, 
and has had a wealth of ex- 
perience in this field. 


- is easy to understand why people 
who like to turn back the pages 
of time for a glance into the days 
that used to be, would be interested 
in the old Currier & Ives prints. 
They show so much of the life and 
activities of a half century or more 
ago. 

A quaint old winter scene will lend 
charm to any home however modern- 
istic, but I am so often asked, “Who 
buys the horse prints?” Who indeed! 
I am often tempted to answer abrupt- 
ly in the vernacular of the day and 
say, “You would be surprised,” and 
truthfully speaking you would be 
surprised and enlightened too, to 
know we have so many minds above 
motors in the day of machines. I 
have steady customers in all parts of 
the country from Maine to California, 
buying prints, and I have shipped 
horse prints to almost every state in 
the Union, to all kinds of people in 
many stations in life, business and 
professional. 

From the sophisticated college girl 
who buys a few horse prints to be 
“different,” the Social Register ma- 
tron who matches them up by color 
scheme, a bay here and a black there; 
the millionaire “collector” with plenty 
of money to spend, who wants the 
best collection of whatever he may be 
collecting that year. If it happens to 
be horse print year it is an easy mat- 
ter to help form a worth while col- 
lecion that he can show to his guests 
with pride. He will buy both run- 
ners and trotters, for that type of 
collector is not really a horse fan but 
likes all horse prints. They have no 
favorite sire to glorify and favor no 
special breed. One horse looks as 
good as another. It is the “horsey” 
flavor that sets off the gun room or 
den in the country estate. Imagine 
a “den” forty by one hundred feet 
long with fourteen foot ceilings and 
an unlimited check book and an or- 
der “to get the best” (of course that 
was before 1929). That was an ex- 
perience that comes but once in a life 
time and it was my pleasure to help 
fill those walls with the best and rar- 
est prints of all the old time cham- 
pions from Lady Suffolk to Alix. 

Then there is thc business man,. a 


By 
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little past middle age perhaps, .e- 
tired, or sometimes still in harness, 
who likes to remember when he was 
a boy at home, nine times out of ten 
in a country village, when the family 
horse’s care was one of his “chores.” 
He watered and fed and sometimes 
exercised his horse and often he and 
the neighbor’s boy tried out the speed 
of their pets on the old back road. It 
was fun then, as it is now for him to 
remember how he had “a little the 
best hoss.” Then there was the old 
time country Fair. There was always 
one favorite in the boyish heart which 
he wanted to see win on the half mile 
track. It is easy to sell this grown- 
up boy a print or two of some of the 
old timers that he knew. When they 
hang on the wall of his office or home 
they will give him more pleasure per- 
haps in retrospection than the mil- 
lionaire’s “collection.” 

Another horse print buyer is the 
man of very moderate means who 
was brought up with the trotters end 
pacers, knew their history and their 
pedigrees, from A to Z, why this one 
went blind and that one developed a 
curb, details of the great races that 
never were recorded. Such a person 
looks for a certain print because he 
knew or loved that particular horse. 
He can hardly afford it, when we find 
it. We who are “horse minded” take 
especial delight in hunting for such 
a print, and feel just as pleased as 
the buyer. Any idea of profit on such 
a “trade” is not at all important. 

One good customer comes to my 
mind, a woman, (now departed from 
this vale of tears) whe bought many 
horse prints for decorative purposes, 
mostly lampshades. Being a trotting 
horse fan myself I could not bear to 
think of seeing my beloved favorites, 
mostly running horse prints, with the 
light shining through them though I 
should have enjoyed seeing that house 
in a middle western city. It must 
have looked like “Lamp Land” of the 
old New York City Hippodrome. I 
wonder how many of you remember 
the sensation of seeing a hundred or 
more of the “glorified” girls dressed 
in lamp shades only. It was some- 
thing then but they would be fully 
clothed now with a lampshade. 

There are many women collectors 
of horse prints, some of whom are 
real horsewomen and they enjoy the 
old prints that keep the memory 
green of the days when there was a 


“Ladies Driving Class” at every coun- 
try Fair. The pleasure of holding 
the ribbons over a pair of fast step- 
ping trotters hitched to a “bike” run- 
about, the music of their feet down 
the homestretch in the gay ’90s can 
never be forgotten nor the pleasure 
compared to the hum of a motor or 
the stench of gasoline. Then we did 
not have to lap up a pint of gin to 
have a good time and be considered 
“smart.” No dcubt the gay ’90s had 
their bums, but it was not stylish to 
be reeking of alcohcl or painted to 
the eyebrows until all classes loeked 
alike. 

Many men and women buy a few 
prints of some particular family of 
horses or line of breeding because 
their grandfather or uncle or some 
member of their family raised or 
raced the horses. They enjoy the pos- 
session of their pictures, and they 
give them background that has a 
charm besides the matter of senti- 
ment. I wonder if their grand chil- 
dren will treasure a picture of grand- 
father’s model T as these old horse 
prints are treasured. 

One lady, (now living in Paris) 
had a “Style Shoppe” in one of our 
eastern cities, and she wanted a “Pey- 
tona and Fashion” or2 of the rarest 
and most expensive rrints, not ve 
cause she was interested in or knew 
anything about the horses but be- 
cause there are some two hundred 
figures of men and women in the 
composition in old time costumes. 

There is a limited demand for the 
very rare and high priced prints, but 
we would not sell many prints if we 
depended on handling only the rare 
ones. They are so few and far be- 
tween, while the horses of the ’70 and 
80s are wanted by the majority buy- 
ing horse prints. American Girl, 
Flora Temple, Goldsmith Maid, 
Smuggler, Hambletonian, the famous 
“Pacing Quartette’ of the ’70s” 
Blind Tom, Roudy Boy, Lucy, and 
Mattie Hunter with “Pop” Geers 
driving. Here is a small worthwhile 
collection for any horse lover and 
there are many others just as desir- 
able. The different team prints, of 
famous pairs being driven by equally 
famous men, Robert Bonner, Frank 
Work, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Vander- 
bilt, John Sheppard, founder of the 
Sheppard Stores of Boston with his 
Mill Boy and Blondine. There are 
also many prints of the finishes in 
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the old championship races. They 
were painted by such artists as Mau- 
er, Cameron, Leighton and Worth. 
One can hardly visualize the life and 
action these old racing prints por- 
tray, until they are put under a good 
light and in detail. One such I have 
before me now, (it is not for saie, 
so I am not drumming up trade), is 
“The Race on the Mile Ground” which 
is now a part of Commonwealth Av- 
enue, but was then some one’s pas- 
tures, shows a winter scene with the 
horses hitched to sleighs. Charley 
Thorne, a gray gelding out in front 
is shown making a wild break, driven 
by Scott Leighton, the artist; Argen- 
tine driven by Scott Leighton’s 
brother crowding him on the left and 
a little to the right, Clara Cleveland 
driven by John Sheppard coming 
through to win. Mr. Sheppard’s 
whiskers are flying in the wind and 
on his face a very human expression 
of satisfaction. There are other 
horses and men in the background. 
Such a race did take place and Scott 
Leighton painted it. It was widely 
used on calendars and by lithograph- 
ers other than Currier & Ives. 

Of the prints that I have had and 
sold, one of the most interesting and 
beautiful was “Trotting Cracks On 
The Snow,” large folio, showing many 
old time favorite hitched to sleighs. 
You could almost hear the sleigh- 
bells ring. There are others of the 
same series, “Trotting Cracks at 
Home,” “Trotting Cracks at the 
Forge.” In the latter is depicted 
Lady Thorne and Gray Eagle on the 
floor, Montain Boy just going out the 
door, the blacksmith at the forge 
blowing up his fire with the huge old 
bellows, the ever present small boy 
with the horse tail brush keeping the 
flies away from the horses, and even 
an auction bill posted on the wall. 
The details of the shop are per<ect 
bringing back a scene fast vanishing 
from our land being replaced by the 
highly colored and advertised garages, 
gas stands and hot dogs. 

Some few of the old time favorites 
were shown under saddle, Lady Suf- 
folk; Tacony and Mac in their great 
race; Dexter, bearing the world’s rec- 
ord, all are rated rare and highly 
prized by print collectors. 

Many times a person starts a horse 
print collection for an office or recre- 
ation room of some kind. Then they 
want large folios at first but are not 


, 80 particular as to condition. Later 
* they pick only the best of the prints 


and often ask me to take back one or 
two large ones so they may replace 
them with small folios. I am always 
glad to do it, as I know once started 
on the small folios they will keep 
finding room for one more. 
Condition and margins have a 
great deal to do with the value of 
any print and I find the buying pub- 
lic getting more critical each year, 
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thus I have to be more careful in 
buying. This likewise applies to any 
Currier & Ives print. They must not 
be trimmed too much and they must 
be fairly clean. Soiled prints won’t 
sell. Prices are not quite as high as 
they were up to 1930 although they 
have not dropped like some other 
things have. A really fine and rare 
print is a good investment. Horse 
prints have had few reproductions to 
contend with, except in the cases of 
“Lucy” (trotting) and Lady Thorne. 
Reproductions of these were found in 
New York city in 1930. A few copies 
were offered but the texture of the 
paper and the colors used were ap- 
parent to any one knowing the 
horses and the genuine C. & I. paper 
stock, I found one “Lucy” quite green, 
and soon after a few uncolored prints 
of Jay Eye See were found. They 
were colored by a motor age artist, 
and the beautiful black ccat of 
Jay Eye See, “King for a Day” ap- 
peared in shades of pink and laven- 
der. To a horseman such coloring 
was a sacrilege, and I hope the ghost 
of the old black horse chases that 
artist up an alley some dark night. 

The love of horses and the collect- 
ing of the old prints may be some 
form of insanity, heredity or what 
have you, but there is something 
about the old prints that holds the 
interest and gives pleasure in posses- 
sion, that we find in very few other 
things. 

Money invested in prints is in safe- 
keeping. In the rare ones value 
grows each year. There are always 
people willing to buy the good ones, 
while plenty of moncy invested in 
some securities could not be sold at 
any price today. Anyway who wants 
to pin up a defunct bond and look at 
it for any length of time? The fact 
that more and more men of moderate 
means are buying prints than at any 
time proves that they consider them 
not only a pleasure to possess but 
safe investments. 


“e6" 
Late Speaker 
Collected C. and I’s 


One of the late Speaker Rainey’s 
diversions from affairs of the nation 
was collecting Currier & Ives. This 
season has been particularly good to 
Mr. Rainey. He and Mrs. Rainey 
went on a 5,000 motor trip a few 
weeks prior to his death and returned 
with some choice prints for his col- 
lection. 


“E6" 
Faking of Corots 


Faking of Corot’s landscapes has 
apparently given some artists a flour- 
ishing business. Corot painted, it is 
said, only 600 landscapes, but there 
are reputed to be 6,000 Corot’s in the 
United States alone, and the fraucu- 
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lent pictures bring a good price. Some 
of them are bringing twice as much 
as the originals. 








PRINTS 








WANTED TO BUY 
Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6 (Cash in advance.) 





pagent An RAILROAD PRINTS AD- 
ts of tive works pic- 





bat no early engines. 
American town views prior to 1876. 
Early views of American colleges. 
Trotting horse prints by Currier & Ives. 
American engravings by Doolittle, Tie. 
bout, Bennett, Revere, Tanner, Savage, 
Hill, Burses, Peale, and their contem- 
raries. 
Advise us about all Currier & Ives. THE 
OLD PRINT SHOP, INC.., 150 —_ 
ton Avenue, New York. 801 


WANT OLD HORSE RACING PRINTS. 
Only those showing business advertise- 
ments of any kind.—Mrs. L. H. Dobson, 
1548 East 61st St., Chicago. my12462 


WANTED—Old Prints and Engravings 
of every kind. Write and descri any- 
thing you have in pictures. —James J. 
O’Hanlon, 1920 Holland Ave., Utica, 
» ee 7 03001 











EARLY AMERICAN’ MINIATURES 
and portraits, oil. watercolor, pastel, pur- 
chased. Send full particulars.—F. Sher- 
man, Box 524, Westport, Conn. mh12612 


WANTED TO BUY—Currier & Ives. 

Winter Scenes, Railroad Prints, Sport- 

1 row, Re lews by any 

Artist, P urin’'s Print 

Shop, 261 A a. Biddeford, ee 
o12 


WANTED—Currier prints. Especiall 
large fotios; Hunting, Fishing, = 
Winter Tigay etc. Buying for private 
collector.—G Stephens, Wytheville 
Va. 12008 











WANTED—Currier Pvinte and other 
old prints, especially 8 ing, er mow 
Fishing, Fueses. Winter, Railroads, 


Views. Dariy Railroad restate, Auto- 
og Letters and Documents, Hand 


mm exact condition and price. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, nytt 
my12 


OLD PRINTS by Currier & Ives and 
others. Large and small folios. Clipper 
ships, rural scenes, temperance, sporting 
and historical subjects, especially presi- 
dents. Please describe fully size, condi- 
tion, title and complete wording and 
quote prices. — Dwight D. Moore, 200 
South Terrace, Boonton, N. J. aui2006 











SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 











Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. (Cash in advance.) 





. CURRIER, Currier & Ives and other 
old. "American prints. Send stam for new 
list.—N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, is. s812p 


CURRIER @ IVES and other , 4 agite. 


Send a dime for la new — 
Paul Voorhees, 432 2 Elm 8t., Tinting ing, 52, 


ann HORSE PRINTS, by Cur- 
ves and other American litho- 

graphers aend fe for list.—Blanche Fow 
. N. 012633 


pop oo CUT PRINTS— 
Reproductions and originals. Beautiful, 

colorful and decorative, $1 up. Chinese 
pictures handpainted on silk. Ivories, 
porcelains, brocades, silks, lacquer, lan- 
terns, etc.—Esk: rite o & Rawson, 29 Plaza 
ore. Berkeley, lif. 8107 


CURRIER—Cares of a iy ny large 
folio, $75.00.—Ruby DeMoulin, oo Does 
8 
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AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING AS A FINE ART 


pe | 6] od 


By Henry A. WIHNYK 


Youth 

ALTER C. SMITH, a twenty- 

year-old autograph collector, of 
Flourtown, Pa., has an interesting 
and almost complete collection. He 
reports that he has never bought an 
autograph. He has, in all, 285 names 
in his collection and he says that he 
is adding to it every day. He obtains 
the autograph by either writing or 
meeting the celebrity; when writing 
he always encloses return postage, for 
he soon found out that that was an 
almost certain way of getting the 
autograph. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Ex-Presidents Calvin Cool- 
idge and Herbert Hoover, Ramsey 
MacDonald, Edward Herriot, Dino 
Grandi, and Maxin Litvinoff are a 
few of the “highlights” of his collec- 
tion, He has a “side collection” of 
autographed photographs of screen 
and radio stars, There is only one 
autograph which young Smith wants 
and has not, as yet, been able to get; 
even though he has sent more than 
seven requests, many of them by 
registered mail—the elusive Charles 
A. Lindbergh will not grant a favor- 
able answer to his many requests. I 
can sympathize with this collector; it 
took me a year and a half to obtain 
the autograph for my private collec- 
tion. Writing a letter twice a week 
(all “registered”), talking to Col. 
Lindbergh in his office, and showing 
him my collection of autographed 
sketches did not help me, in any way, 
to get the signature. It was not until 
I annoyed Lindbergh’s secretary for 
a long, long time, that I finally did 
get the autograph. However, I want 
to say that all the time, worrying, 
and money, that I put into getting the 
autograph, were not wasted. Walter 
said, in regard to the autograph, “But 
I'll get it yet,” and I more than hope 
he will, He is a true collector and 
I wish him all of the luck in the 
world in his attempts to get auto- 








WANTED TO PURCHASE — Auto- 
graphed photographs—President Andrew 
Johnson and W. G. Harding; also bank 
checks, J. Adams, Van Buren, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Cleveland, Hoover, 
Coolidge, F. . Roosevelt; also want 
presidential autographed free franked 
envelopes.—Edward Stern, 87 Nassau St., 
New York, N. Y n3861 








graphs—he deserves the best and I 
am certain that he will get the “pick” 
of present day celebrities! 


Independence 


I have received many requests to 
“review,” each month, at least one 
famous American manuscript. I will 
be more than glad to take this sug- 
gestion (and any others which you 
may have to offer). I shall begin this 
series with what we must all consider 
the most important document ever 
composed and signed in these United 
States — The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! 

It is most necessary to bring to 
light the fact that the document was 
NOT signed on the fourth of July. 
It is true that it is headed “In Con- 
gress, July 4, 1776,” but there is 
definite proof that the resolution was 
declared on July 2, and that on 
July 4 it was put into a form of a 
“declaration.” At that time the mem- 
bers of Congress did not think of nor 
intend to place their signatures on it. 
It was on July 19 that another reso- 
lution was passed—this ordered the 
“declaration” to be placed on parch- 
ment and to have it signed by all 
members of the Congress. The “parch- 
ment” was drawn up; it was not com- 
pleted until August 2. We must 
conclude, therefore, that the docu- 
ment HAD to be signed on and after 
the second of August, 1776. In the 
group were two gentlemen who, by 
placing their names on the document, 
obtained the distinction of having 
what are considered to be the most 
valuable autographs of all the names 
in American history. The gentleman 
from Georgia, Button Gwinnett, and 
the other from South Carolina, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., stayed in Phila- 
delphia, the city in which the “dec- 
laration” was signed and composed, 
only long enough to place their names 
on the document. Gwinnett left be- 
cause of trouble in his native state, 
and was killed in a duel; brought on 
by a difference in political ideas; on 
May 15, 1777. Lynch was a very ill 
man and he was ordered to a milder 
climate; the vessel on which he set 
sail, for Southern France, was never 
heard of again. Thus two rather un- 
important signers met untimely deaths 


and by doing so they shut off the 
source of their signatures. ‘“Collec- 
tors” have paid as high a price as 
$50,000 for a single autograph, of one 
of these men, and more than half 
that amount for the other; I would 
not be exaggerating if I said that 
there were no more than sixty signa- 
tures of some of the signers, in exist- 
ence today. All collectors of “Ameri- 
cana” must have a set of autographs 
of every signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, in order to have a 
really complete collection. However, 
and collectors have been forming sets 
while a majority of the “signers” 
were still alive, up to the present date 
only fifty such sets are known to be 
in existence. If things go on, as they 
have been going, in a short time it 
will be an almost impossibility for 
anyone to obtain any signature of any 
of the signers. Those collectors who 
have any of these desired autographs 
are more than fortunate —they are 
building small fortunes for them- 
selves. 

In the Library of Congress, above 
the Constitution of the United States 


.of America; behind a special glass, 


which keeps out harmful light rays 
that would be certain to destroy the 
invaluable document; set in a safe 
in the wall, with a day and night 
guard; is placed The Declaration of 
Independence, One gazes upon it in 
awe! “We must all hang together, 
or assuredly we shall hang sepa- 
rately,” Benjamin Franklin is quoted 
as saying when the signatures were 
being placed on the document, Frank- 
lin was more than correct —as the 
years go on these men continue to 
“hang” together—their names will live 
on and on, and partly through the 
everlasting efforts of the autograph 
collector! 
Dixie 

Collectors of New York City were 
very fortunate recently; during the 
week of July 23 the original manu- 
script of “Dixie Land,” the song hit 
written by Daniel D. Emmett, was 
put on display, -with other songs by 
the same composer, at the Rockefeller 
Center. An explanation of the history 
of the song, also in Emmett’s hand, 
accompanied the manuscript. It reads, 
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“Dixie Land” was composed for the 
famous Bryant’s Minstrels of New 
York, in the spring of 1859 and 
through their effective rendition, it 
became immensely popular and was 
ultimately chosen as the Southern 
National air. Daniel D. Emmett.” It 
was played at the inauguration of 
Jefferson Davis, the first president of 
the Confederate States of America. 
It was later used as a marching song 
for the southern troops as they went 
to battle. It was quite a surprise to 
me when I was informed that this 
“item” was not in a large collection. 
It is a manuscript which should be 
a museum piece, I predict that in a 
short time (the publicity it received 
must have helped it) we will find the 
original song where it belongs. I am 
going to keep my eye on it and re- 
port news, if there is any! 


Thanks 

I want to publicly think Harry M. 
Konwiser for all the information that 
he sent me, in regard to “franked 
(free) covers” and the collection 
which he has. As soon as I have the 
space to do justice to all that he 
gave me, I will use the information. 
Thanks, Mr. Konwiser! 


Hawthorne 


The death of Julian Hawthorne, 
son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, brings 
back to my mind a short essay which 
the older Hawthorne once penned: 
“In letters the words come to us as 
though the living utterance of one 
of those illustrious men speaking face 
to face, in friendly communion. 
Strange that the mere identity of 
paper and ink should be so powerful. 
The same thoughts might look cold 
and ineffectual in a printed book. 
Human nature craves a certain ma- 
terialism and clings pertinaciously to 
what is tangible, as if that were of 
more importance than the spirit acci- 
dentally involved in it. And, in truth, 
the original manuscript has always 
something which print itself must in- 
evitably lose, There are said to be 
temperaments endowed with sympa- 
thies so exquisite, that, by merely han- 
dling an autograph, they can detect 
the writer’s character with unerring 
accuracy and read his inmost heart 
as easily as a less gifted eye could 
peruse the written page.” We really 
must admit that this paragraph does 
not bring forth any new or startling 
facts, in regard to autograph collec- 
ting, but we must also admit that it 
is the best that has ever been written 
about the “original manuscript.” The 
autograph of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
is scarce, however, it is possible that 
his letters were not collected until 
he became “famous” and that was 
when he reached his forty-fifth year. 
There were many documents signed 
while he was in Salem, in the Custom 
House, and when he was the United 
States Consul at Liverpool; many of 
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these have survived, and most have 
found their way into some collector’s 
hand and at the present date there 
are few in circulation. I am certain 
that if you do want one of his auto- 
graphs you might be lucky enough 
to get one, a “genuine one,” if you 
go to a reputable autograph dealer. 
It does seem odd that one who should 
advocate the “original letters” should 
not be able to supply the wants of 
all! However, that is what helps to 
make autograph collecting interesting. 


Dillinger 

I suppose that I should be different 
by not mentioning John Dillinger, in 
my column, but he is news and peo- 
ple collect the autographs of those 
who make the news; whether they 
be heroes or villains! There must be 
some collectors, among my many (I 
hope) readers, who would be inter- 
ested in his signature—so I present 
the following facts. John L. Van 
Buskirk, attorney for the country’s 
ex-enemy No, 1, discloses that for the 
whole period of time, between the 
killer’s escape and death, he corre- 
sponded regularly with the lawyer. 
The last letter that he received was 
written ten hours before the gang 
chieftain was shot down and is, most 
likely the last letter written by the 
dead bandit. Van Buskirk said that 
“the contents of the letters concerned 
no one but us, Now that he is dead 
I do not hesitate to say we corre- 
sponded regularly, but I would never 
betray the confidences of a client. 
These letters will be locked up. Each 
of them simply were signed ‘John 
Dillinger.’” I don’t doubt the state- 
ment about the letters being “locked 
up,” but that will only aid in their 
coming to “light” in a short time, for 
nothing will make them wanted more, 
by a collector, than their being kept 
“locked up.” It will not take a col- 
lector of criminal’s autographs long 
to get these items for his collection. 
They must be a choice lot and worth 
almost any price! The irony of the 
whole matter is that John Dillinger 
was buried in a cemetery, which 
holds the bodies of President Benja- 
min Harrison; Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall; James Whitcomb Riley, 
the Hoosier poet; and many others 
who are considered to be “catches” 
to the autograph collector! Such is 
life! 


Roosevelt 


I doubt if it will be possible for 
me to let a month go by without 
having something to say about our 
fellow autograph collector, and Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, A four- 
year-old boy, nephew of the Senate 
Leader Robinson, was brought to the 
White House to bid the President 
good-bye, The youngster, Grady Mil- 
ler, Jr., slapped the President on the 
back and wished him “a happy sum- 
mer.’ For his playful “stunt,” Roose- 
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velt gave the boy an autographed 
photograph. I sincerely hope that this 
doesn’t start a precedent; it might 
prove to be hard on our “leader,” and 
in a short time he would be saying, 
“There ought to be a code.” 
Airmail 

A Thatcher Thayer, D.D., a gradu- 
ate of the Class of 1831 of Amherst 
College, presented the college with 
many letters and papers, Recently 
Prof. Samuel R. Williams was going 
through these papers, and he found 
what we must all consider a great 
“find” among papers which might 
have been destroyed, if the professor 
had not realized their possible value. 
I am now going to get at the other 
end of the “story’—when and how 
this “find” (a letter) came to be. 
When the great-grandfather of the 
Wright brothers was a small boy the 
first airmail letter was delivered from 
a balloon! There are records of many 
letters being dropped from balloons, 
but after much research it has been 
decided that the letter, now in the 
possession of Amherst College, was 
the first. One hundred and fifty years 
ago (1777) a famous scientist, John 
Jeffries, spent much time and money 
in connection with the experiments 
being carried on by a Francois Bla- 
chard with a “flying balloon.” At 
last the first flight took place and 
it did with many notables present; 
it was started near Grosvenor Square, 
kLngland, and ended in Kent, Eng- 
land. Allow me to quote the exact 
words of Jeffries which are in refer- 
ence to the “letters:” “M. Blanchard 
threw out pamphlets and I amused 
myself by writing four cards ad- 
dressed to friends, each of which I 
attached to a handkerchief and at 
different periods cast from the car.” 
According to all available informa- 
tion only three were delivered and 
the now stained and yellowed paper, 
addressed to an unknown Mr. Thayer, 
is one of these. The only clue in re- 
gard to Mr. Thayer was given by the 
Library of Congress who said that 
“Mr. Thayer’? was the Rev. John 
Thayer, who graduated from Yale in 
1779 and later lived in England. How- 
ever the identity of the addressee is 
not of interest to us, but the authen- 
tication of the handwriting of Dr. 
Jeffries (who incidentally attained 
fame through his balloon crossing of 
the English Channel with Blanchard) 
is. This was done by comparing the 
writing on the card with that of a 
diary, written by Jeffries, now in the 
possession of a_ great-great-grand- 
daughter of the writer, and authori- 
ties have agreed that it was genuine. 
I do admit that this “item” would be 
of great interest to a stamp collector, 
but you must admit that it is, also, 
an autograph “item.” Any collector 
would be more than proud ‘to have, 
in his collection, this letter. 
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“Heaven Stones” 


ee 0 = 
By C. H. THOMAS 


ETEORITES have been found in 

all ;.arts of the world, and men- 
tion of stones that have fallen from 
heaven dates back to prehistoric 
times. The Chinese made mention of 
heaven stones 6000 years ago, and the 
early people of Asia Minor, Greece 
and Rome spoke of meteorites as 
“messengers of heaven” and general- 
ly regarded them as divine gifts. 


They were also regarded as fore- 
bodings of misfortune and varicus 
things were likely to happen in the 
vicinity of their earthly lighting 
place. 


In 1807, some one told Thomas 
Jefferson that two professors had de- 
scribed the fall of a stone. Jefferson 
answered, “I would rather believe 
that two Yankee professors lied than 
believe that stones fall from heaven.” 


How does one recognize a meteor- 
ite? You have doubtless observed on 
clear, cloudless nights, the sudden ap- 
pearances and again disappearanzes 
of light and fire in the heavens. Such 
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are known to us as comets and me- 
teors, and meteors are again dis- 
tinguished as shooting stars. When 
fireballs coming from various direc- 
tions in the heavens reach the neigh- 
borhood of the earth, where on dark 
nights they afford to human being an 
amazing sight through the lighting 
up of the landscape over which they 
pass they are seen to burst, usually 
with an explosion, throwing out 
streams of fire, accompanied by a 
noise comparable to the firiag of mus- 
ketry. Darkness follows and the 
solid masses forming the kernel of 
the fireballs fall to earth in separate 
fragments or as a shower of stones. 


These solid masses, consisting of 
stone or iron, which reach our planet 
from space, and are transformed into 
balls of fire in our atmosphere, we 
call meteorites. 


From the shape of meteorites it is 
to be concluded that they are actual 
ruins or broken bits which may come 
from larger planetary masses. Not 
only their shapes but also the slicked 
sided surfaces occurring in meteor- 
ites point to fracturing in the 
mass, and many are like volcéanic 
tuffs or plastic masses. The lively 
interest in the visitors to our solar 
system has aroused numerous inves- 
tigators to take a stand as to their 
origin. Some say that these metor- 
ites are probably particles that have 
been in the air, and relegate their 
formation to the time of their separa- 
tion of the moon from the Earth’s 
sphere, at which time neither moon 
nor earth absorbed all disrupted ma- 
terial, the residuals being condensed 
into drops which now probably run 
their course as meteorites around the 
earth and are called cosmolites. If 
we pass in review the changing opin- 
ions of the century regarding the ori- 
gin of meteorites, we shall without 
hesitation grant to them the right of 
membership in our solar system. We 
shall consider their stellar origin and 
their coming in from strange worlds 
as improbable, and shall marvel at 
them according to their constitution 
and their forms as broken bits of a 
world body destroyed by volcanic 
events. 


Although it is estimated that thou- 


sands and even millions of these 
bodies come to our atmosphere every 
day, but few of them reach the earth 
in recognizable form, being entirely 
consumed, while of those that do sur- 
vive, but a comparatively small num- 
ber are ever found. 


Ward, in his summary of 1904, gave 
the number of distinct falls and finds 
recorded, and of which specimens 
have actually been held in human 
hands at 815. The total weight of 
meteoric matter annually added to 
our earth, a considerable part of it 
probably as mere meteoric dust, has 
been estimated at 100,000 tons. The 
largest meteorite was brought by 
Commander Peary from Cape York, 
Greenland in 1897, and it weighed 
some 37% tons. The largest known 
individual meteoric stone is that of 
Knyahinya, Hungary, which weighed 
293.5 kilos, or 645 pounds. 


Out of the more than 40 elements 
that have been reported as found in 
meteorites the presence of the follow- 
ing named in alphabetical order, may, 
be considered as fairly well estab- 
lished:—aluminum, argon, calcium, 
carbon, chlorine, chromium, cobalt, 
copper, helium, hydrogen, iridium, 
iron, magnesium, manganese, nickel, 
nitrogen, oxygen, palladium, phos- 
phorus, platinum, potassium, radium, 
ruthenium, silicon, sodium, sulphur, 
titanium, and vanadium. These are 
all constituents of our own sphere, 
though their mode of combination is 
in some cases radically different. The 
form and internal structures of me- 
teoric masses are no less interesting 
than their composition. To those at 
all well informed it must hav already 
been made evident that we have in 
metorites some interesting and wide 
variations in both composition and 
structure from those found in terres- 
trial rocks. 
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1. Will buy METEORITES 
of any size or character. Would 
appreciate information or referen- 
ces as to falls or owners of speci- 
mens. 

2. Native (natural) TIRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal it- 
self. Interested in any piece or 
mass of metallic iron, found on 
surface or plowed up, if believed 
to be of natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 
Michigan 
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“Koleta’s Kurio Kabin” 
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By Wo. C. 


ITUATED near Newark, in Arkan- 
sas, Koleta’s Kurio Kabin has 

come into being through the efforts 
of the only woman junior member of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Miss Koleta E, Walker. 

Within this Kurio Kabin, Miss 
Walker has preserved seemingly end- 
less objects, the myriads of colors 
ranging from the cosy to the re- 
splendent. 

Miss Walker first noticed “signs” 
of the collecting fever developing in 
her system when she was a teacher 
in one of the hill schools. Here her 
pupils brought curios, ranging from 
shells to shining pebbles to be iden- 
tified. Later she began collecting in 
earnest; collecting everything she 
could possibly obtain in the way of 
natural history objects. 

Then enough material came pour- 
ing into the Walker home, that it 
was filled to overflowing, all within 
a period of only a few years. Rela- 
tives and friends were most generous. 
You can visualize a living room filled 
with all things imaginable, from min- 
erals and gems in rough form to 
powder horns hanging over each pic- 
ture frame, with a mantel stacked up 
with bullet molds and razors, Thus, 
only one conclusion was possible, a 
home for these “pets” was needed, 
and was needed very badly! As the 
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best answer to this problem, a log 
cabin was decided upon to be the 
private museum structure, for, since 
the Walker’s lived on farm land, and 
owned several other farms close by, 
all the necessary material for such an 
erection was at hand, and fully 
capable of being put to use. 

“Helping hands and willing hearts” 
surely built Koleta’s Kurio Kabin. 
The logs were hewn on the Walker 
lands, the concrete flooring came 
from an abandoned mining mill sev- 
eral miles distant, an uncle gave the 
shingles for the roof, and a friend, a 
window. The door came from a min- 
ing prospector, paint was donated by 
a member of the family, the addition 
to the Kabin was built of pebbles and 
boulders off Walker land. Most im- 
portant of all factors, the building, 
was accomplished, and taken part in, 
by frien@s and neighbors in the near 
vicinity; besides financial aid was 
helped along through the kindness of 
Miss Walker’s parents. And thus was 
the story of the little brown cabin in 
Arkansas, and its erection. From a 
mere diversion, to a permanent fact, 
Koleta has accomplished in less than 
ten years what it has taken many 
other persons scores of years te 
bring about. 

Many prominent persons have be- 
come Koleta’s life-long friends 











Miss Koleta E. Walker, gracious owner 
of Koleta’s Kurio Kabin. 


through her hobby. “Tex” Moore, 
Montana’s famous cowboy artist, has 
become so interested in Miss Walker’s 
cabin, that he has given her his fa- 
mous and complete collection of guns 
and Indian relics, together with 
many of his paintings. Mrs. Bernie 
Babcock, famous and foremost writer 
of Arkansas, has been most helpful 
in identifying certain shells from 


rivers in that state; also, in encourag- 


ing Miss Walker in her especial pur- 
suit of natural history objects. In 
fact, almost every week brings some 
important personage to the cabin of 
curios, many of whom have later sent 
curios for the display cases. 
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An Early Rattle 
oo 


An object which long has been con- 
sidered the oldest ear of corn on earth 
has just been found, upon intensive 
study, to be a clay rattle. 

This curio came into the Smithson- 
ion Institution collection twenty years 
ago, after it had been purchased in 
Cuzco, Peru. Outwardly it looked 
like a perfect ear of corn, of a small 
variety which still grows in the An- 
des region, but it apparently was a 
fossil and, if this was the case, must 
date back for several thousand years. 

Recently there has been a revived 
interest in the history of maize which 
Jed to a study ef the curio by Dr. 
Koland W. Brown, U. S. Geo'ogical 
Survey expert. When he secti ned 
the supposed fossil he found that it 
was formed of clay, moulded by 
hand, and baked in a low fire. Near 
the base was a conical cavity contain- 
ing three small, smooth oval pellets. 
In other words, the object was a rat- 
tle. 

“TJ had hoped,” says Brown in his 
report, “that a minute examination of 
this object would show the personal 





signature of its makers, but I am now 
convinced that the obscure and deli- 
cate striations present in a few spots 
are actually baked fingerprints. Nev- 
ertheless, the object is so clever a 
copy of an original ear of Peruvian 
maize that the maker must be cred- 
ited with having been an artist of su- 
perior skill. The question as to who 
made this object, and how, where, 
and when, must now be teferred to 
the ethn-logists and archaeologis‘s. 
The answer may throw some light on 
the origin and early cultivation of 


maize.” 
“os 


Gives Curios to State 
oo 


The well known collection of his- 
torical relics and curios assembled at 
New England Mills, Placer County, 
Calif., by Ellis Franklin over a period 
of forty .years is to become public 
property if the state accepts the gift 
offer of Franklin’s niece, Miss Ra- 
chael Kate Harris, San Francisco. 

The Franklin collection includes 
valuable quartz specimens, swords, 
Indian relics, a mummified cat from 
Egypt, and a petrified frog. 


A special act of the legislature will 
be necessary before the state can ac- 
cept the gift. 


“oor 
Two Truckloads 


of Souvenirs 
o 


Two truckloads of souvenirs and 
curios left by the late Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., in San Francisco’s city 
hall when he quit the mayor’s office 
to become the state’s chief executive 
were removed to the Rolph home 





BRIDGE OF HAND CARVED 
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shortly after the governor’s death. 
Among the souvenirs was a silver 
shovel with which the then Mayor 
Rolph turned the first earth for con- 
struction of the city hall. 


“oo” 
The Star Gazer’s 


Stone 


N Chester County, Pennsylvania, at 
a point near Enbreeville, a curi- 
ous stone stands in a field near the 
road, surrounded by a stone enclosure. 
This stone is known as the Star Gaz- 
er’s Stone, and because of its odd 
name and its story is well worth 
knowing about because the story has 
not had wide circulation. In a day 
when motorists speeding along main 
highways view the confusion of sign- 
posts and route markers that flit past 
the eye it is refreshing to recall the 
pioneer period of Penn’s colony when 
the exact geographical or astronom- 
ical location of not a single such 
marker was known. 

Jeremiah Dixon and Charles Ma- 
son, two London “mathematicians and 
astronomers” markers of the Mason 
and Dixon line, consumed seven years 
in painstaking effort to complete the 
dividing line between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and to establish exactly 
the first bench mark in America. A 
benchmark is a mark affixed to a per- 
manent object along a line of survey 
to furnish a datum level. This first 
accurately established geographical 
American point is still marked by the 
quartz stone, and placed there in 
1764, 

A fine marker has been placed 
along the highway near the stone to 
direct tourists. Mason and Dixon 
were ordered by the proprietary au- 
thorities of the colony to ascertain 
the latitude of the southernmost part 
of the city of Philadelphia. For this 
purpose they established an observa- 
tory at the then southern boundary 
of Philadelphia on South street, east 
of Front. Here, after months of b- 
servation they established the latitu‘le 
of the residence of Thomas Plum- 
stead, next door, at No. 30, to be 39 
degrees, 56 minutes and 29.1 sezonds 
north. There was found in later ob- 
servations an error in this circulation 
which made the true latitude 39 de- 
grees, 56 minutes and 37.4 seconds. 

For two months Mason and Dixon 
camped on this site and made repeated 
astronomical observaticns. It is thir- 
ty-one miles distant in a straight line 
from the little house on South street 
in Philadelphia. So long did the ob- 
servers stay at the point and so 
marked were their efforts to establish 
with mathematical correctness the 
location of the proposed site of their 
marker that the Indians looked upon 
them with suspicion. “Just another 
stunt of the white man to rob us of 
some of our territory,” historians 
tell us the aborigines believed was the 
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purpose of the expedition and lengthy 
survey in this locality where Indians 
abounded. From their habit of ob- 
serving the moon and stars, Ma:on 
and Dixon gained the appelation 
“Star Gazers.” 

The stone they placed was shunned 
after their departure by the Indians 
on the belief that some supernatural 
agency of the white man guarded it. 
Hence it has been preserved and the 
Chester County Historical Society of 
West Chester has done much to give 
out accurate information concerning 
this very odd stone. But odder than 
the Star Gazer’s stone is great rock 
near Marshallton, from which an In- 
dian Maid jumped to her death, be- 
cause of an unrequited love for a 
Quaker of early days. This is called 
Deborah’s Rock and is also pointed 
out to tourists who visit Eastern 
Pennsylvania. To those who love his- 
tory many will be interested in the 
Trees of which William Penn has 
been supposed to be the planter. These 
are being located and listed and will 
be presented to the public next month 
at the Penn 250th Anniversary in 
Philadelphia, the anniversary of 
Penn’s coming to America and estab- 
lishing the colony which has since 
grown into one of the greatest States 
in the U. S. 

“EEY 


Announces New Book 
for Hobbysts 


Among the fifty prominent people 
who have described their hobbies in 
the anthology, “Hobbies for Every- 
body,” to be published by Harper & 
Brothers early in the fall, are many 
well known officials of civic and na- 
tional organizations. William Hod- 
son, Commissioner of Public Welfare 
of New York; Harry Lydenberg, As- 
sistant Director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and former president of 
the American Library Association; 
Dr. Frederick N. Robinson, President 
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of the College of the City of New 
York; Theodore Acland Harper, 
camping authority from the National 
Board of the Camp Fire Girls of 
America; Louis B. Hebert, Arts and 
Crafts Director of the West Side 
Y.M.C.A. (New York) and of the 
McBurney School for Boys; John T. 
Winterich, Editor of the American 
Legion Monthly! and Horace R. Bige- 
low, librarian of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, are among those repre- 
sented. They share honors with such 
popularly recognized names as Rudy 
Vallee, Fred Waring, Fanny Hurst, 
Albert Payson Terhune, Don Marquis, 
and “Casey” Jones. 

. “Hobbies for Everybody” is the out- 
growth of a radio series on hobbies 
arranged by its editor, Ruth Lamp- 
land, for the Y.M.C.A.’s of the United 
States, while she was radio director 
of the Y.M.C.A. of New York. The 
response to this series was so gratify- 
ing and the demand for additional 
material on other hobbies was so 
widespread that it was decided to ex- 
pand the radio talks into a more com- 
prehensive book in the belief that 
many teachers, club officials, directors 
of recreation, camp directors, and 
counselors, as well as_ individuals, 
would find the book of indispensable 


value. 
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Persian Rarities 

Persian art objects in clay, bronze, 
steel, glass, copper, porcelain, fabrics 
and silver, covering a period of fifty 
centuries are being displayed in Mar- 
shall Field’s Chicago store this sum- 
mer. One of the oldest objects in the 
collection is a terra cctta pottery 
vase of 3,000 B. C. with primitive 
decorations in brown and a spout in 
the form of an ibex head. There is 
a small collection of bronze chariot 
ornaments and ceremonial objects of 
700 B. C. excavated recently from 
tombs in Persia. 











Courtesy Locomotive Historical Review 








THE NEW B. & O. TYPE 


Roy W. Carlson, President of the American Association for Railroad and 
Locomotive History, has sent this cut of the new Baltimore and Ohio type 


No. 5047, 


As the new locomotive is under test (note the testing enclosure 


on the front end) it is accompanied by B. & O. Dynamometer car No. 930 

which is seen next to the locomotive. The new type is equipped with a 

much larger boiler and fire box and stoker. Note the position, of the bell, 
on right side just below stack. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE SOCIETY OF PHILATELIC AMERICANS 





A§ this issue goes to the printer 

philatelic interest is high. The 
Twelfth Annual Ccnvention of the 
Precancel Stamp Society was sched- 
uled to open on August 20, continu- 
ing through August 23, in Philadel- 
phia. The Society of Philatelic Amer- 
icans Fortieth Annual Convention 
opens at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel in the same city on August 23 
continuing through the 26th. Co- 
operating with these groups the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Ledger held its 
second annual exhibition of postage 
stamps simultaneously. The Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society was scheduled 
to open its Forty-Ninth Annual Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., on the 
27th continuing through the 31st. The 
American Air Mail Society is to meet 
from August 30 to September 1 at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


2 


The theft of a postage stamp is 
considered grand larceny. 


5 


There is no postage charge on books 
for the blind written in Braille and 
carried in the United States mails. 

@ 

J. M. Braude, associated state fi- 
nance director of Illinois, announced 
on July 30 that liquor stamps will be 
placed on a limited sale for collect- 
ors with each collector to get only one 
of each denomination. 

@ 

If you like a good fiction story in 
which stamps have a part read the 
“Mating of a Stamp Collector,” by 
Captain John W. Thompson, Jr., in 
thé August issue of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. 

@ 


Postmaster General Farley’s an- 
nouncement of $5,000,000 surplus in 
his department has revived efforts 
for return of the two cent stamp for 
all first class mail. Representative 
Ludlow (Dem.) of Indiana, has de- 
clared that he will introduce and cam- 
paign for a return of the former post- 
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age rate. Restoration of the two- 
cent local mail rate cost the depart- 
ment a revenue loss of between $15,- 
000,000 and $16,000,000, Farley esti- 
mated in reporting the surplus to 
President Roosevelt. The Postoffice 
Department estimates that local first 
class mail represents about 20 per 
cent of the total, and so a complete 
return of the two-cent stamp based 
on Farley’s figures might mean a 
drop of $75,000,000 in annual rev- 
enues. 
So 

The Postoffice Department has 
ruled that the first day sales of the 
new 16 cents air mail special deliv- 
ery postage stamps would take place 
in Chicago on August 30; the opening 
day of the American Air Mail Soci- 
ety’s Annual Convention to be held 
in Chicago fem August 30 to Sep- 
tember 1. 

o 

Mail service to Little America will 
close on or about November 1. Cov- 
ers will continue to be received by 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, in 
care of Postmaster, Washington, D 
C. until that date. Each cover should 
be accompanied with a postal money 
order of fifty-three cents. The cov- 
ers will be stamped in Washington 
and sent on their long journey arriv- 
ing back in the United States about 
June 1935 after traveling about 25,- 
000 miles. 


@ 
The Yonkers (N. Y.) Museum of 
Science and Arts has recently formed 


a junior stamp club. Initial mem- 
bership was approximately fifteen. 
An adult club is also under way. 
o 

Among the interesting and helpful 
things to come to our desk this month 
is a Stamp Color Chart published by 
H. A. Froom, 2420 Vancouver Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. It covers the prin- 
cipal color terms which occur through- 
out the catalog, but particularly those 
used in the U. S. section. Mr. 
Froom’s plea is for simplicity with 
order and understanding. 


Donald E. Dickason, of Wooster, 
Ohio, anncunces the sale of his Stand- 
ard Airpost Catalog, heretofore pub- 
lished by the Berkshire Exchange, to 
Mr. W. P. Betts of Elsie, Michigan, 
representing the American Philatelic 
Exchange. “This sales removes the 
last obstacle from full time attention 
to the stamp auctions, featuring air 
mails, which have grow. to be my 
major interest,” says Mr. Dickason. 
Mr. Betts will announce his future 
plans for the catalog in the near 
future. 

‘ ; @ 

HopBIES is in receipt of a guest 
card from the Stamp Collectors’ Club 
of Atlanta, Georgia, which meets 
every Monday evening. R. T. Free- 
man, an Atlanta dealer, writes that 
the members invite non-collectors o 
their club meetings and says that 
the idea often works to advantage. 

e 

“Doc” Korbonits, Asbury Park, N. 
J., is bringing more fame to the £a- 
mous boardwalk. Recently he opened 
what is undoubtedly the first store 
on the walk catering exclusively to 
philatelists. 

o 

Grossman Stamp Company of New 
York City, advise that they have 
added a supplement to their catalog. 


o 


A movement was started in Lan- 
caster County, Pa., recently, to have 
a portrait of James Buchanan appear 
on one of the stamps of the new 
Presidential series now being pre- 
pared. As Buchanan was the only 
native of Pennsylvania elevated to 
the presidency. Pennsylvanians hope 
that the move to include him in the 
list wilk be successful. 


od 


A new stamp company is to open 
in Yonkers, New York, this month— 
the Mission House Stamp Depart- 
ment. It will sell stamps for the 
Catholic foreign missions, and is su- 
perintended by Fr. Appolinaris. 
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Dairy Farm Uses Agricultural 
Stamps in Display 


Brook Hill Farm at Genesee Depot, 
Wisconsin, which is the production 
farm for Brook Hill Laboratories, 
Inc., distributors of Vitamin D Certi- 
fied Milk, Acidophilus Milk and Con- 
centrated Acidophilus Milk, is dis- 
playing a stamp collection as an addi- 
tional means of attracting possible 
users to the firm’s products, 

Walter C. Brink, who is a stamp 
collector and who is affiliated with 
the organization, set the stamp idea 
in motion it seems, Says he: 

“About a year ago I thought of 
using a small collection of stamps as 
an attraction in our visitors rooms at 
the farm. Since then after plans for 
the Brook Hill Farm Fair Exhibit 
had taken definite shape, I approached 
Mr. Greene, showing him what could 
be done along this line. 

“He was very much interested, and 
asked me to get together a collection 
of postage stamps featuring agricul- 
ture in any way. My plan was to 
use only stamps with different de- 
signs. In other words I was after a 
type collection on one special subject, 
regardless of denomination or value. 
The lowest values were all right, as 
I tried to keep the cost of the collec- 
tion as low as possible. 

“I expected a great deal of opposi- 
tion from dealers, as this type of a 
want list is not exactly profitable, and 
necessitates sometimes breaking of 
sets and hunting through stock, It 
was a pleasure to find that all dealers 
approached cooperated in a very fine 
way, and gradually the want list got 
smaller and smaller. At the present 
I have been unable to locate Lith- 
uania No. 58, and Georgia No. 27 
and 28 in mint condition. 

“The collection consists of 225 
stamps from 81 countries. Some new 
issues have added a few stamps, since 
I started the work, but that is of 
no importance. 

“In recent years postage stamps 
have become means of propaganda 
and this is the reason that Russia 
is represented with 22 stamps. Strange 
—they also feature what is supposed 
to be a Fordson tractor (a capital- 
istic product) on one of their stamps. 

“The United States are represented 
by nine stamps. The two-cent Omaha, 
the one dollar Omaha, the 50 cents, 75 





SUMMER BARGAIN 


CHARKHARI: Nos. 28 to 36. Select, 
lightly cancelled, complete set of the 
colorful and picturesque issue of 1931. 
Catalog value $1.14. Our specialesummer 
price, per ten complete sets $1.00; twenty- 
five complete sets $2.40; fifty complete 
sets $4.60. Not less than ten sets sold. 
Our price is one-half and less of the cur- 
rent wholesale price and offers the prompt 
buyer an opportunity to make some real 
money. Postage and registration posi- 
tively extra. 

COSMIC STAMP CO. 


P. O. Box 25 Chicago, Ill. 
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cents and one dollar denominations 
of the parcel post issue of 1912 and 
1918, the Charleston and Arbor Day 
commemoratives and the “NRA” 
stamp, There seems to be no reason 
to include the Charleston stamp, but 
RICE and INDICO have been used in 
the frame ornaments. Quite often 
artists have used agricultural prod- 
ucts such as ears of grain or corn 
for similar purpose. Roumania for 
many years had an ear of grain on 
each side of the stamps in the frame. 

“I was surprised to find what a 
study of certain subjects in stamp 
collecting will show: Herds of goats, 
sheep, steers and milch cows, baskets 
of fruit, milk cans, cream separator, 
a woman milking a mare, sheep shear- 
ing, catching horses with the help 
of wooden poles, irrigation, wind- 
mills, even the alphabet is there; it 
is taught to peasants, etc. 

“When you are in Wisconsin come 
and see us at Genesee Depot. We 
will talk milk and stamps to you.” 

“aE 
New Issues of Postage Stamps 


For the benefit of stamp collectors 
who may desire to arrange for first 
day covers, the following advance in- 
formation is given on forthcoming is- 
sues of new postage stamps: 

Zion National Park, 8-cent, Sept. 
18, Zion National Park, Utah. 

Mesa Verde National Park, 4-cent, 
Sept. 25, Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado. 

Acadia National Park, 7-cent, Oct. 
2, Bar Harbor, Maine 

Smoky Mountain National Park, 
10-cent, Oct. 8, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

The stamps of the Netioual Parks 
series listed above will also be placed 
on sale the first day at the Washing- 
ten, D. C. post office. 

Collectors desiring first day covers 
may send a limited number of ad- 
dressed envelopes, not to exceed ten, 
to the postmaster at any of the above 
post offices with a postal money order 
or cash remittance covering the cost 
of the stamps required, under the 
same rules as specified for first day 
cover service in prior notices of the 
Department. Requests for first day 
covers should not be sent to the re- 
spective post offices so as to be re- 
ceived earlier than two weeks in ad- 
vance of the specified dates. 

A special sheet of six 3-cent stamps 
of the Mt. Rainier desiza used in con- 
nection with the Annual Convention 
of the American Philatelic Society, 
will be placed on sale at the Phita- 
telic Agency, Post Office Department, 
on September 4, 1934. The sheet is 
gummed but in imperforate form. 

All mail order requests from col- 
lectors for stamps listed in this no- 
tice should be directed to the- Phila- 
telic Agency, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. B. Eilenberger 
Third Ass’t. Postmaster General. 
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The Marine Postal Service 


By Wiu1am ELLioTr 

Detroit, Michigan has the only 
marine postal service of its kind in 
the world, and its letter carriers are 
the highest paid carriers in the 
United States because of the hazard- 
ousness of their duties. 

This service was established in 
1895 providing mariners of the Great 
Lakes with their mail. The service 
is operated twenty-four hours a day 
during the navigation season. Ice, 
snow, rain, sleet, or darkness are no 
obstacles. 

As the freighters and grain boats 
pass through the Detroit River they 
are met by a letter-carrier in mid- 
stream in his open boat. The mail is 
collected and delivered without re- 
quiring the steamer to slacken its 
speed. 

Mail addressed to the boats is sent 
to the Marine Station of the Detroit 
post office and is there separated ac- 
cording to the names of the vessels, 
arranged alphabetically and put 
aboard a steam tug. The tug pro- 
ceeds to mid-stream to await the ap- 
proaching vessels. Wher. the vessel 
arrives to within a certain distance 
of the tug, one of the letter-carriers 
enters a small boat with the mail for 
the approaching vessel. When he 
nears the boat he throws a line up 
to one of the crew who catches it and 
makes it fast. As the row boat is 
towed alongside the large vessel, 
someone aboard the large vessel low- 
ers a container containing mail for 
dispatch which the carrier removes 
and places the mail for the vessel in 
the container which is then drawn 
aboard. The line is released and the 
carrier returns to the tug to await 
the coming of another vessel. 

When traffic is heavy and two or 
more vessels are passing at the same 
time, the carrier in the row boat 
serves one vessel, while the carrier in 
the tug serves from there by means 
of a long pole and a bucket. The tug 
steaming along side of the vessel. 

The names of the vessels become 
familiar to these carriers so that they 
can name them by sight as soon as 
they come into the view. At night, 
however they have to have the ves- 
sel’s name called to them by mega- 
phone before a delivery can be made. 
When the line is thrown back into 
the water after a delivery has been 
made, the momentum gained by 
traveling with the speed of the vessel 
and the skillful use of the row boat 
rudder, is usually sufficient to pre- 
vent the rope being caught in the 
heel of the vessel, but in case this 
should happen a small hatchet is car- 
ried in the row boat to use to chop 
off the rope before the row boat is 
drawn in the propellor. 

About 20,000 deliveries are made 
during the shipping season which 
lasts from April to December. 
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HERE is no doubt but that the 

“Depression” has restored to fa- 
vor the once despised “mixture” ad- 
vertising, and that it has added many 
new brands of “mixtures.” 

We recall that at one time in the 
past years, several stamp papers re- 
fused to take the advertising of so 
called “Mission mixtures” as a mat- 
ter of policy. — 

I do not intend to criticize the 
change of attitude of the press or to 
object to the offering of “mixtures” 
as such, but I do wish to register dis- 
approval of the use of the word “un- 
picked” (or unsorted) especially in 
advertising the cheaper pound grades 
to youthful collectors. 

There is no such thing as a strict- 
ly unpicked mixture on the market 
anywhere, unless it be in some of the 
bank offerings which do not pass 
through professional hands. 

“Mission” and so called “Post 
Office” are not found unpicked, and I 
challenge any dealer to disapprove 
the claim. It may be unpicked as far 
as the dealer personally offering it 
is concerned. 

The regulations under which most 
Contractcrs sell the Government ac- 
cumulations, require that “every card 
shall be mutilated.” 

In the Scandinavian countries, the 
dealers (contracting wholesalers) bid- 
ding in large quantities do this 
themselves, but are now required to 
return the part of the cards not con- 
taining the stamps. 

Thirty years ago the dealers in 
Europe would call 100 pound bags to 
collectors with the stipulation that 
the clippings should be returned by 
the buyer. Perhaps this is still done, 
but it is doubtful. Times have changed 
and the contracting dealers have de- 
cided to no longer take chances of a 
valuable item being overlooked. 

The “wholesaler” does his own cl'p- 
ping, and so does the Post Office, and 
since every card must be mutilated 
this is where the first “picking” is 
done. Everything unusual is thrown 
to one side. This reserved material is 
closely scrutinized by experts, and 
when assured there have been no rari- 
ties overlooked, the mass is returned 
to the mixture, for making into pack- 
ages. This is called “sweetening.” 

Sometimes the sweetening is left to 
the reta‘ler, and in this case the pro- 
portionate amount that you receive 
with each portion depends on the gen- 
erosity of the dealer. 

It will also be noted that the “su- 
gar” is usually bunched with a rub- 
ber band or tied with strings. 


Some Mixture Remarks 
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Presumably this is to assure its not 
being lost, or to attract the buyers 
attention to its presence, or to make 
it easy for a buyer with poor eyesight 
to see that the portion contains the 
guaranteed series. 


When a few years ago the various 
Governments decided to do their own 
retailing, it was generally the opinion 
that the pressure by dissatisfied pur- 
chasers with the dishonesty of mix- 
ture dealers was the moving factor. 
For a short while it looked as though 
at last, an unpicked mixture of Gov- 
ernment material would be purchase- 
able. 


But alas, we have all been fooled. 
If we are to believe reports, the 
Svenks Fii. Tid Skrift (Sweden) 
prints the following regard the sale of 
Norwegian Postoffice mixture. “The 
sale of Norwegian Post office mixture 
was stopped by the government a 
year ago due to certain irregulari- 
ties.” These were due to actions of 
the postal employees. And, although 
the offenses are not specified, it is un- 
derstood that they consisted of delib- 
erate sorting and diversion of high 
values, etc. In other words “skim- 
ming off the sugar.” 


It is further stated that the Nor- 
wegian Congress is to be called upon 
to decide what shall be done with the 
accumulations on hand, and in the 
future. 


Time will tell whether they will be 
sold or destroyed. If the latter is 
decided upon, the statement is made 
in the article (which is reduced to a 
mere resume here) that there is 
bound to be a sharp rise in the prices 
of the higher values. 


But why? If the supply of high 
values is governed by the visible per- 
centage of the high values in the so 
called “unpicked” mixtures, they 
should be sky high already. 


Certain mixtures are sold by their 
vendors, “guaranteed” to contain 
stamps up to the highest values. 
There is no reason why a strictly 
“unpicked mixture (say of any Scan- 
dinavian or other country using par- 
cel post card system) should not con- 
tain several of each of the high val- 
ues per kilogram, instead of the sin- 
gle copy usually found. Further if 
these packaged mixtures had not been 
picked over, and thereafter “sweet- 
ened,” how could the seller guaran- 
tee one copy of each (that is the us- 
ual find) of high values? Or a full 
coverage of single copies of each high 
value to the pound or kilogram? 


The word “unpicked” has no place 
in the philatelic dictionary. 
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The most practi- 
cal and popular 
corners for mount- 
ing needs. The new 
Senior style corner 
will handle large 
Photos, drawings, 
maps, charts, etc. Senior Corners made 
in black, white, gray, green, red, sepia, 
and ivory. 40 to the pkg.; gold and 
silver, 24 to the pkg. Regular and Junior 
styles, same colors as above, 100 to the 
pkg.; gold or silver, 60 to the pkg. The 
famous Transparent cellulose corner, 80 
to the pkg. All styles 10c pkg. at dealers’ 
and 5 & 10c stores in U. S., or send us 
10e (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 
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United States Cancellations 
oO 


Readers of Hoppies who have un- 
usual cancellations on stamps of the 
United States, 1847 to 1887, are asked 
to send postcards about their items 
to Harry M. Konwiser, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York, who is making up 
the record on United States cancel- 
lations. 


The “B”. items, recorded here, are 
offered as a style for our readers to 
follow in making up their contribu- 
tions to the record. 


Bear (Head), 1c, 1882, Black, Los Angeles. 

Bee, 3c, 1869, Black, Adrian, Mich. 

Bee, 2c, 1867, Black. 

Bee, 2c, 1867, Black. 

Bee, 3c, 1869, Black, Canostota, N. Y. 

Bee, Mar. 17, 1870, Black, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Bee, 1861-73, Black, (Several Towns). 

Bee, 1890-94, Black, Port Townsend, 
Wash. 

Bee and Boot, 3c. Env., Black, (Reptd. 
by H. P. Atherton). 

Beer Stein, Dec. 29, 1869, Black, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

Beer Stein, Dec. 31, 1869, Black, Suffield, 
Conn. 

> 8c National, Black, Independence, 

0. 


Beetle, 6c War, Blue. 

Billy, 3c Green, Black. 

Bird, 210, Scott, Black, Town in Conn. 

Bird, Scott 145-147, Black, Philadelphia. 
Bird, Scott 114, Black, Georgetown, Va. 

Bird, Scott 114, Black, Troy, Wisconsin. 

Bird Scott 65, Black, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bird on Branch, Cont., Black. 

Bird in Flight, 3c, 1861, Blue. 

Bird in Flight, Scott 112, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Bird in Nest, 1861, Waterbury, Conn. 

Buzz Saw, Env. No. 2406, Black. 


Readers will carefully note that no 
stamps or covers are to be sent to 
Mr. Konwiser at this time. Drawings 
on white paper, black ink, are wel- 
come, but the present preference is 
for a list of what you have in the 
way of cancellations. 


BAN 
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Writing at Random 
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By P. H. JOHNSON 


HAs the depression hit the stamp 

game? We hear complaints from 
all over the world, more or less, that 
the stamp trade is almost dead. As 
regards the Western Hemisphere, for 
all that is being done in stamps it 
might as well be dead. But even in 
its death, there is the certainty of its 
resurrection, around September, from 
its own ashes like the Phoenix of 
old. The phoenix, of course, was that 
fabulous bird, that was said to live 
for 500 years in the Arabian desert, 
and to rise rejuvenescent from its 
ashes after immolating itself on a 
funeral pyre; hence the emblem of 
immortality. Stamp collectors will 
again in the opinion of the writer 
rise up and be writing, here, there 
and yon, to dealers to send them some 
of the delectable labels, as soon as 
the weather gets cool enough to 
allow hunting. 


We said above “collectors” in con- 
tradistinction to philatelists, for the 
majority are only collectors and not 
the latter. All that the average in- 
dividual wants today is pretty pic- 
tures; that rather rubbishy stuff that 
various unscrupulous countries have 
printed, and are still printing, to fill 
the albums of unthoughtful people 
who imagine they are philatelists by 
gathering together a hoard of pretty 
pictures, (we admit they please the 
eye) with the mistaken idea that they 
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MAP STAMPS 

10 Different Map Stamps 
15 Different Map Stamps 
25 Different Map Stamps 
50 Different Map Stamps 

Please add 3c postage. U. S. and Gen- 
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are stamp collectors and are gather- 
ing together something valuable. Ask 
them the cause for their stamps emis- 
sion? I have found out that in 99% 
of such collectors, they neither know 
any reason nor care, They collect 
these labels just for the same reason 
that the early Victorians had a 
“scrapbook,” in which was _ pasted 
specially printed pretty little pictures 
of flowers and animals, etc. I re- 
member in my early days, too long 
ago to mention the date, that almost 
every household in Great Britain, and 
likely enough elsewhere, had their 
scrapbook and photo album, which 
visitors were asked to enthuse over. 


We wonder how long these collec- 
tions of pretty pictures will last. The 
paper on which the majority are 
printed is so poor that I am afraid 
that unless a means be found to pre- 
serve them, that at the end of say 
fifty years these pleasing pictures will 
be just dust and ashes. Even today 
I have come across quite a few that 
are nearing disintegration. Paper 
made of wood pulp will not stand 
the disintegration caused by atmos- 
pheric influences like that made of 
rags, and I am sorry to say that most 
of the paper on which stamps are 
printed today are little better than 
newsprint stuff. 


Stamp collecting, however, is like 
an old soldier, in that it will never 
die, nor will it fade away. It is con- 
servatively estimated that there are 
two million collectors on this globe 
(some say nine million). Of course 
many of these drop out as time 
passes, but others take their place 
and fill up the ranks. 


My own estimate of the number 
of stamps that can be got together 
is possibly 80,000 varieties, that is, 
major varieties; if we were to count 
all the minor ones it would be prob- 
ably nearer to say 100,000. Now of 
these 80,000 we estimate that 30,009 
come among what we may term the 
cheap class. These would be the 
cheap continentals that one sees in 
cheap packets, another thirty thou- 
sand are medium grade stamps with 
a catalogue value ranging from, Say, 
ten cents to several dollars, the re- 
mainder being stamps ranging from 
what is termed good to rare. 


From this it is easily seen that 
there should be enough of every va- 
riety to suit all tastes and pocket- 
books. It should, I imagine, be enough 
for the most ardent eollector. Yet, we 
are constantly reading articles advo- 
cating the issue of this or that stamp 
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or a new issue for such and such 
a country. Well, these stamp fans 
have got their wish in one case or 
are about to be satisfied. Ascension, 
that tiny rock in the Atlantic is about 
to issue a new set of pictorials of 
ten denominations. What, in the 
name of common sense, does this tiny 
island want with another set of 
postage stamps? It is a tiny island 
about seven miles long by six miles 
broad; hence its size is about that 
of a small Australian sheep farm. 
So small that one can easily walk 
right around it in one day. It re- 
mained uninhabited till after the 
arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at 
St. Helena (1815) when it was taken 
possession of by the British Govern- 
ment, who sent a small garrison 
thither. It is not even a Crown 
Colony but is under the rule of the 
British Admiralty; it is governed by 
a naval captain borne on the books 
of the flag ship of the admiral superin- 
tendent at Gibraltar, It is visited 
once a month by mail steamers from 
the Cape. Its population, about 300, 
consists of seamen, marines and Kru- 
men from Liberia. Its status is for 
all intents and purposes that of a 
naval ship. Then why not a separate 
issue of stamps for every cruiser and 
battleship in the British Navy? 


I don’t think I can do better than 
quote from the monthly bulletin of 
the Westminster Stamp Co.: “MON- 
GOLIA, A WARNING. We have re- 
ceived supplies of a new pictorial 
issue in various designs, shapes and 
sizes as follows: 


“Postage, 8 values, perforated and 
imperforated, 16 in all. Total face 
one tung, 20 kopeks, Airmail, 9 
values, perforated only, to a total 
value 2 tung, 81 kopeks. This is not 
an issue that will cause any particular 
excitement, but in the ordinary way 
of things, were the stamps legitimate- 
ly obtainable on the usual face value 
basis they would afford a very color- 
ful and attractive addition to the 
album at practically a nominal price, 
since the actual face value is small, 
the tung being approximately 6d 
(12c). Actually, however, we must 
warn collectors against them, The 
stamps have been made, we will not 
say by, but certainly for, a firm of 
continental dealers who are market- 
ing them to the trade at more than 
five times the nominal face value and 
it is our duty to bring the facts, as 
we have them before the collecting 
public. We hope that none of our 
clients will be taken in by this effort, 
it is the kind of thing that definitely 
blackens stamp collecting, and it is 
a great pity if any reputable dealers 
accept the issue.” 


We think Mr. Berry of the above 
firm is doing a public service in pub- 
lishing this warning, and hope that 
all philatelic journals will copy. 
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‘“*‘LENIN”’ 


| afhagenes in philatelic history can 
one find the entire life of a sin- 
gle person, male or female, portrayed 
on the stamps of any country as 
that of Vladimir Ilyich Ulyianoy, bet- 
ter known as Nikolai Lenin. The ad- 
hesive stamps of Russia and USSR 
feature the life of this man ty the 
utmost. 

Lenin was born April, 1870, in a 
small village of Simbrisk, Russia, 
which was during the reign of Alex- 
ander II of Russia. Alexander’spor- 
trait is shown on Scott’s No. 89 of 
1918. Alexander II was slain by the 
Nihilsts (Anarchists) March 1881. 

Lenin was one of five children. 
Taught to read at five, first went to 
school at ten. His teacher was the 
father of the famous Kerensky. Lenin 
was especially talented, diligent and 
accurate. He had an attitude of un- 
sociability. He showed tremendous will 
power and a great gift of concentra- 
tion. He prefered the company of 
his elder brother Alexander to any 
school chums. Lenin is shown as a 
child on Scott’s No. 651 and 655 of 
1926-1927 series. 

Brother Alexander was a student 
at the University of St. Petersburg 
—a very bright student. He per- 
suaded his brother, Vladimir to read 
the writings of Karl Marx. Marx’s 
portrait, his signature, his birthplace 
and his tomb are shown on the stamps 
of the USSR of 1933. 

In 1887 brother Alexander with 
three other students were arrested 
and sentenced to death for an at- 
tempt to bomb the Czar of Russia— 
Alexander III of Russia, who is 
shown on Scott’s No. 90 of the 1913 
series. Alexander III was a cruel 
persecutor of the Jews, an extremely 
irritable man with narrow views and 
personal dislikes. 

This brought disgrace upon the 
Ulyianoy family. The family moved 
to Kagan hoping that, in a larger 
city, perhaps the crime of Alexander 
would be overlooked, but it was not. 
The family was immediately put un- 
der police observation. This police 
observation and trailing together 
with the hanging of his brother made 
a man out of a boy. Lenin was 
growing old in mind. In the summer 
of A887 he entered Kazen University. 
Three months later he was expelled 
with a number of other students for 
talking politics and for belonging to 
a secret political group. He was 
then refused permission to study in 
St. Petersburg or abroad. He then 
moved from Kazan to a small village 
—his university days over for ever, 
but to educate himself. He was then 
seventeen years of age and had 
known more of the heavy arm and 
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hand of the government than most 
men know in a life time. 

His father had died in 1886—his 
mother receiving a state pension for 
life since the father of Lenin was a 
nobleman of low rank. The family 
had enough money to live simply and 
to buy books for Lenin. He had been 
told by his brother Alexander about 
the Decembrist Revolution of 1825— 
he had read the writings of Rilejev- 
Pestal-Murvjew and Apostal and 
heard about their deeds. These por- 
traits are shown on Scott’s No. 330 
to No. 335 of the 1925 Series. These 
were the years Lenin educated him- 
self and finally passed the bar exam- 
ination in St. Petersburg. 


In 1898 he moved to St. Petersburg 
to practice law. It was here he 
changed his name to Nikolai Lenin. 
A self taught man. He had very lit- 
tle law practice—and wanted none. 
He was politically minded. He be- 
came the leader of the St. Peters- 
burg Marxist Circle. He made an 
effective appearance with a baldness 
and red hair on the side of his head 
with a bright red beard, short but 
stocky. 

In 1895 Lenin was exiled to East- 
ern Siberia for three years by the 
man he was to succeed—Czar Nich- 
olas II—the last of the Romanoffs, 
who is portrayed on Scott’s Nos. 92, 
93 and 104 of the 1913 series. Czar 
Nicholas II was not the man to rule 
Russia. He was not of a ruling type. 
He could never make up his mind on 
any subject and stick to his decisions. 
It might be interesting to recall here 
that Czar Nicholas II did as much 
towards bringing on a revolution for 
himself as did any other agencies. 


Out of exile and back in St. Peters- 
burg. In 1900 to Germany, then to 
Brussels, then to London, all the time 
trying to form a party outside of 
Russia — always being deported 
through the efforts of the Secret 
Police. Always being watched and 
trailed. The members of this Con- 
gress were deported so often during 
this year and lack of harmony that 
it broke into two groups—The Bol- 
sheviki and The Mensheviki. The 
party Lenin formed and worked for 
was taken from him by his friends— 
stating that he was too radical. 


Again in 1903 with Litvinov he 
formed another group. From 1903 
until 1917 he spent these years in 
rusting, corroding, inaction, jumping 
from one country to another, always 
avoiding the police—a marked man. 
Yet when his time came he was a 
man of action—plenty of action. 


When the revolution of 1905 took 
place as shown on the stamps— 
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Scott’s No. 336 to 341 Series of 1925; 
—St. Petersburg Barricade—Orator 
and the Mob-Postal Rioters. Also 
Stamps; No. 449 to 451 Battleship 
Potemkin—Revolutionary soldiers— 


two wounded soldiers upholding the - 


Red Flag amidst a-scene of violent 
destruction (Lenin was in Geneva). 
This did not bother Citizen Lenin— 
he knew a revolution was near. At 
this time the Bolsheviki movement 
was growing. Lenin called a Con- 
gress in London May, 1905. At this 
meeting such men as Rykov, Litvinov, 
Krassen and Maxin Gorki were pres- 
ent. Gorki’s portrait and signature 
can be seen on a set of three stamps 
issued in 1933 in commemoration of 
the 45th anniversary of Maxin Gor- 
ki’s literary activities. This meeting 
practically spelled the downfall of 
the Mensheviki wing of the party. At 
this meeting the word Soviet became 
more pronounced. The word at that 
time, meaning Council of The Work- 
ers and not applying to any one coun- 
try. The Soviet had now become a 
party; Trotsky had secured the lead- 
ership and once more Lenin was 
dropped. A series of stamps were 
proposed several years ago in mem- 
ory of Trotsky by the USSR but they 
never reached the advance stage of 
printing. 

Lenin vas in Finland in 1906; 1907 
in Switzerland; 1908 in Paris to form 
a new party at which time Gorki 
split from him. In 1911 in Prague. 
At this meeting we find new recruits; 
A young man—a Georgian—Stalin 
and the present USSR Ambassador o 
United States was with him. His 
party was now getting stronger. 
Headquarters were opened in Cracow, 
Poland, then part of Russia. When 
Poland fell in the hands of Germany 
and Austria during the World’s War 
Lenin was arrested and put in jail 
in Austria. He later was released 
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and went to Berne. It was the words 
that were issued at Berne from Lenin 
that started the revolution of 1917. 
Lenin spoke—‘Use the Arms that are 
given you to clear away the wealthy 
—the powerful in Russia and The 
Government.” “Do not fear defeat 
for Russia—it is the Worker’s gain.” 


In 1917 Lenin moved to Zurich, 
Switzerland. At this time the revo- 
lution in Russia was started as shown 
on Scott’s No. 378—Mutiny of the 
Crew of The Kronstadt. No. 380— 
Type of people taking part in the 
revolution, together with No. 375 
“Laborer-Scldier-Peasant.” No. 381 
the four spoken language of the So- 
viet Union. The 1933 Series com- 
memorating the three bolshevist mar- 
tyrs. The 1933 Series Commemorat- 
ign the 15th anniversary of the shoot- 
ing of the 26 Commissars and the 
monument to their memory. The 
Czar and his family murdered—a new 
reign of terror. Lenin was hemmed 
in and could not get out of Switzer- 
land into Russia. 


The People’s Council held rule in 
Russia. A weak party with no 
strong head. The currency started 
to drop. Attention is called to the 
stamps of this Republic—a Provision- 
al Republic—Series of 1917. Then 
the Bolsheviki wing under the lead- 
ership of Kerensky took control. One 
can be interested in the chain break- 
er stamps of the Bolsheviki rule of 
1918. 

In 1918 through the efforts of Ger- 
man Socialists, Lenin and thirty of 
his members were smuggled out of 
Switzerland in sealed cars through 
Germany and over the Russian bor- 
ders. The years of inaction until 
1917 had sharpened Lenin for his 
party. His chance had come. Atten- 
tion is called to the five kop stamp 
of the 1933 series commemorating the 
fifteenth anniversary of the October 
Revolution, portraying street fighting 
and also the three kop stamp of the 
same series—the statue of Lenin 
pointing his finger at the Czar and 
Royalty of Russia. The Social Revo- 
lutionaries with Kerensky at the 
head of the government was also 
weak. Lenin knew this and their 
part in the drama was minor in his 
mind. He knew he was to guide the 
revolution in the next five years, to 
organize a government and a national 
industry, to set up an institution, to 
sovietize the world, to win a civil 
war, to defeat the Allied Powers in- 
directly and to begin to remould a 
people. It was all done against tre- 
mendous opposition. Without Lenin 
the Soviet Union knew defeat. He 
forced the Revolution and made it 
work. Kerensky had set up The Pro- 
visional against Lenin’s Will. Stalin 
left him yet he continued on tearing 
down The Provisional Form of Gov- 
ernment. Let us stop a minute to de- 
scribe this man Lenin: He was a 
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man without emotions— was quiet 
but not drowsy. Loved children— 
laughed loudly at little things. Was 
full of fury and merciless to his 
opponents. He knew hatred and did 
not know pity. He lead a very sim- 
ple life. He left no autsbiography of 
himself but there has been more writ- 
ten about and concerning him in re- 
cent years than any other man ex- 
cept Christ. Wealth was no object 
to him—dress had no appeal to him. 
Everything belonged to the people or 
Workers of Russia. All power to the 
Soviets—all other must go. Lenin 
stayed away from The Provisional 
Government. Hands off was his mot- 
to. He knew it would fall. Without 
him Kerensky and Stalin could not 
last very long. He let them run 
their course—without bloodshed. He 
became a menace to them. They 
wanted him arrested but never once 
did they do it. Trotsky had now be- 
come his chief lieutenant. Lenin 
moved to Finland for three months. 
He kept in touch with his officers, not 
far away yet near enough to issue 
orders. Kerensky played into his 
hands at every turn. He shaved his 
beard off, put on a wig and started 
back to Russia. Time had been set 
for the taking over the Government 
of Kerensky. This was done on No- 
vember 7, 1919. Unrecognized he 
went through the door of The Bol- 
shiviki’s headquarters and within 
eight hours the Government, the 
Army, the Navy, and the common 
people were with him. Scott’s Stamps 
No. 876 and 877 show the Victory 
march. Stamp No. 379 shows a map 
portraying the territory that came 
under his control. Soviet was in 
power. The party he had built in 
his mind in 1895 was in power. He 
then threw all Soviet States into one 
union or republic. This can be fol- 
lowed on the stamps of the various 
Soviet states. The single stamp of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the order 
of the Red Flag issued in 1933 shows 
the Red Flag under which all these 
various states united. Also a recent 
issue of stamps, 1933, known as the 
Ethnographical Set shows the dif- 
ferent races of people that are now 
known as the Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republic. 


One can trace through their cata- 
logue the stamps of the Soviet Re- 
public, the provisional stamps and 
then the regular issue; always The 
Worker, The Soldier and The Peas- 
ant, the Farm and Factory Girl, The 
People. There one will find much in- 


terest behind each and every series 


of these stamps. Then the stamps 
showing the achievements of Lenin in 
industrial and agricultural training. 
Stamps No. 656 and 657—No. 438 to 
441. The building of hydro electric 
project, reaping machines, machinery, 
bridge construction, aeroplane and 
Zeppelin construction. Famine and 
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child’s welfare relief. One stamp 
that stands out is that showing a 
family reading, studying Soviet propa- 
ganda. This stamp issue in connec- 
tion with: the educational exhibition 
at Leningrad. Aeronautics, Navy, 
Cavalryman and Army built up and 
organized—all under his leadership. 
Stamps of the USSR all show his in- 
teresting accomplishments. 

Lenin’s Empire became as that of 
the Czar’s. He ruled with an iron 
hand but was very good to the under 
dog. They were the power. Lenin 
passed to his reward on January 21, 
1924, after a series of illnesses. He 
did not rule long but he had set the 
stage. He had put the USSR in mo- 
tion—his spirit carries the USSR or- 
ward, The Union went in mourning 
for him. A special mourning stamp 
was hurriedly printed and was placed 


Confusing Letter Surcharges 





Al beginning collectors, at some 

time during their quest for 
knowledge, experience difficulties with 
the vurious perplexing surcharges 
that are applied to fairly common 
stamps. These various overprints 
and surcharges very often change the 
value of the actual stamp, and in 
some c2ses the new surcharge indi- 
cates a colony or possession. of the 
country which originally printed the 
stamp bearing the surcharge. It is 
only by constant association with 
these various issues, that the begin- 
ner can gain his full store of knowl- 
edge. Tihe list given here will un- 
doubtedly assist many collectors who 
have, or have had, in their collections, 
stamps bearing single or double let- 
ter surcharges. 

Only those surcharges which are 
composed of letter characters are 
dealt with here. Further lists on 
number and character surcharges 
will be undertaken in the future. 
There are no foreign characters such 
as Chinese, Japanese, Russian, etc. 
included in this list. All are of Eng- 
lish origin, and are listed below as 
they appear on the stamp. 


A.—Architect. Surcharge on early 
South Australian stamps, and 
used by the Governmert Archi- 

/ tect. 

A. G.—dAttorney-General. On early 
South Australian issues, and in- 
tended for use by the Attorney- 
General of that colony. 

A. 0.—Audit Office. Another South 
Australian surcharge, for use by 
that Office. 

A. & T—Annam & Tonquin. Sur- 
charged on French stamps for 
use in this settlement. 
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on sale the day of his burial. This 
series takes Scott’s number as No. 
265 to 272. The design represents 
the head and bust of Lenin, which is 
in black on a white ground, with an 
outside border of red—symbolizing 
the Soviet colors. In 1925 another 
series of two stamps was issued in 
his memory, Scott’s No. 302 and 303, 
1926 another series of three stamps 
No. 342 to 344. His portrait will 
also be found on some of the stamps 
of the regular series after his death. 
He would never allow his portrait 
upon a stamp while he lived. His 
body was preserved and put on ex- 
hibition in its underground mauso- 
leum. 

A series of stamps, known as 
Scott’s No. 294 to 301, was issued on 
January 21, 1925 in Lenin’s memory 
showing the mausoleum where his 


B.—Bangkok. Surcharged on Straits 
Settlement stamps used at the 
British Post-Office at Bangkok, 
Siam until 1886. 

B. C. A.—British Central Africa. This 
overprint is found on many of 
the British South Africa stamps, 
and these stamps were for use in 
this colony: from 1891 to 1895. 

B. D.—Barracks Department. An- 
other Official South Australian 
charge found on regular issues. 

B. G.—Botanical Gardens. Printed 
for use by this branch of the 
South Australian Government. 

B. M.—Bench of the Magistrates. An- 
other South Australian overprint. 

C.—Customs Department. An over- 
print on certain South Austral- 
ian stamps used only on official 
Customs business. 

C. D.—Convict Department. An- 
other South Australian urcharge 
for use by the Department of 
Justice. 

C. Ch.—Cochin China. This sur- 
charge is found on a very few 
French stamps, for use in this 
settlement, for a short period. 

C. E. F.—China Expeditionary Force. 
A surcharge appearing on a num- 
ber of Indian stamps. These 
stamps were issued for use of 
Britain’s troops that were sent 
to China in 1900, to help in the 
Boxer Rebellion. A number of 
the offices that were established 
at that time are still maintained 
and a number of these stamps 
bearing the C. E. F. surcharge 
are still in use. 

C. L—Crown Lands. A surcharge 
on several South Australian 
stamps, denoting their use by the 
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body is laid. This series of stamps 
were issued on the anniversary of his 
death. This picture shows the orig- 
inal tomb or mausoleum. Another 
series of stamps issued this year, 
1934, to commemorate the tenth an- 
niversary of his death, show the new 
mausoleum of Lenin. In the back- 
ground of these stamps one can see 
the Kremlin. On the left is visible 
the Spasskaja Tower of Kremlin 
with a clock. This clock at midnight 
every night plays the International, 
the Soviet hymn, which is picked up 
and broadcast by radio. 

In this tomb Lenin lies today. The 
value of Lenin: In life—emotional- 
ism; In death—inspiration to Russia. 

Russia never had a national hero 
in all its history until Lenin. His 
theory is still marching on, yet in 
death—he is still the master. 





Crown, or Official Lind Depart- 
ment of that country. 

C. O.—Commissariat Office. Another 
South Australian surcharge for 
use by this department of the 

, Army.- 

C. P.—Commissioner of Police. An- 
other surcharge of South Aus- 
tralia. Comparatively few of 
these were issued, however, in 
comparison to other special offi- 
cial issues. 

C. S.—Chief Secretary. Another 

South Australian printing. 

. S. A. R.—Central South African 
Railways. This surcharge is 
found on the stamps of Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Col- 
ony, bearing King Edward’s por- 
trait. This is of a semi-official 
nature, and of interest to spe- 
cialists only. 

C. Sgn.—Colonial Surgeon. A South 

Australian overprint found only 
on stamps issued prior to 1874. 

C. T.—Commissioner of Titles. An- 
other South Australian surcharge 
of the same period as above. 

D. B.—Destitute Board. Found on 
early South Australian stamps, 
for use by this Board, or Gen- 
eral Welfare Society of this 
colony. 

D. J.—Djibouti. These letters were 
overprinted on the 5c stamp of 
Abock (issue of 1892) for use 
in the town of Djibouti. 

D. R.—Registration of Deeds. Found 
on the earlier issues of South 
Australia. 

E.—Engineer. Another South Aus- 
tralian overprint. 

E. B.—Board of Education. A South 
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Australian overprint found on 
issues of that country prior to 
1874. 

7. R. I—Edvardus Rex Imperator. 
(Latin for: Edward the King and 
Emperor.) This surcharge is 
found on a number of the provi- 
sional issues of Great Britain 
during the war in South Africa. 

G.—Griqualand. This single letter 
surcharged on the issues of 1877 
to 1880 of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The stamps were for use 
in Griqualand. 

G. A. B.—Gaboon. French stamps 
were surcharged with the letters 
in 1886, for use in this West 
African colony. 

G. F.—Gold Fields. Found on early 
South Australian issues, for use 
on mail from the government 
gold field of that period. 

G. P.—Government Printer. An- 
other elusive South Australian 
item. 

G. F. B.—Gaue Faka Buleaga (On 
Government Service). This sur- 
charge is found on numerous 
stamps of Tonga, and denote that 
their use was purely official. 
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G. P. E.—Gaudelope. French stamps 
were surcharged with these let- 
ters for use in Gaudelope. 

G. S.—Government Storekeeper. A 
seemingly useless South Austral- 
ian issue for use by this astute 
gentleman. 

G. T.—Goolwa Tramway. Another 
South Australian issue printed 
for a street-car company! 

G. W.—Griqualand West. The first 
two stamps intended for use in 
Griqualand were surcharged with 
these letters. All subsequent is- 
sues bore the letter “G.” 

G. & D.—Gaudelope and Dependen- 
cies. A limited number of 
French Colonial postage-due 
stamps were overprinted with 
these initials for use in Gaude- 
loupe. 

H.—Hospital. An overprint found 
on South Australian Issues. 

H. A.—House of Assembly. An- 
other official South Australian 
overprint. 

H. P. N.—Habilitado por la Nacion. 
These letters were surcharged on 
certain Spanish stamps used dur- 
ing the short-lived Republic of 
1878. 

I, A.—Immigration Agent. A _ sur- 
charge applied on stamps on 
South Australia, for use in this 
department. 

I. R.—Inland Revenue. Found n 
numerous British stamps used on 
official correspondence of the In- 
land Revenue Department. 
—Internal Revenue. An over- 
print applied to the le and 2c 
stamps of the issue of 1895 of the 
United States. These two stamps 
were used temporarily in 1898 
by the Internal Revenue Dept. 

I. S—Sheep Inspector. An over- 
print on various early South Aus- 
tralian issues. 

L. A.—Lunatic Asylum. These let- 
ters likewise found on early 
South Australian issues. 

L. C.—Legislative Council. 
South Australian issue. 

L. L.—Legislative Library. Also be- 
longs to So. Australia. 

L. T.—Land Titles. Likewise over- 
printed on early issue of South 
Australia. 

M.—Military. Another South Aus- 
tralian overprint. These stamps 
were for use in Official corre- 
spondence of all military branches 
of the government. 

M. B.—Marine Board. 

South Australia. 

M. Q. E.—Martinque. These initials 
were overprinted on the 20c de- 
nomination of France (1887), 
and were for use in the colony of 
Martinique. : 

M. R.—Manager of Railways. Over- 

printed on early South Australi- 

an stamps for use of the Rail- 
road Manager. 


Another 


Also from 
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M. R. G.—Main Roads, Gambiertown. 
Another early South Australian 
Department Issue. 

N. C. E.—New Caledonia. These 
initials were surcharzed on nu- 
merous French Colonial stamps 
for use in New Caledonia only. 

N. S. B.—Nossi-Be. This inscription 
appeared, in 1890, on some of the 
French stamps, for use in Nossi- 

N. T.—Northern Territory. This 
surcharge is found cn early is- 
sues of South Australia. 

O. A.—Official Assignee. An over- 
print found on the early issues 
of South Australia. 

O. H. H. S—On His Highness’ Serv- 
ice. An overprint found on the 
stamps of Egypt, denoting official 
use. 

O. H. M. S.—On His Majesty’s Serv- 
ice. Found only on the stamps 
of the Somaliland Protectorate, 
and used only on official corre- 
spondence. 

On H. M. S.—On His (or Her) Ma- 
jesty’s Service. This surcharge 
found on certain Indian stamps, 
for use in franking official letters. 

O. P. S. O.—On Public Service Only. 
This overprint is found on stamps 
of New Zealand used between 
1892 and 1902 by the Post Office 
Dept. in New Zealand. 

O. S.—On Service. This surcharge is 
found on many British Colonial 
Issues, and denotes that the 
stamp is intended for official use 
only. 

O. S. G. S.—On Sudan Government 
Service. Found on the stamps of 
Sudan, and used on official mail 
only. 

O. W.—Office of Works. This sur- 
charge is found on stamps of the 
larger British colonies. Stamps 
so initialed were for use of this 
Department. 

P.—Police Department. A surcharge 
found on South Australia stamps, 
for use by the Police Department. 

P. A.—Protector of Aborigines. An- 
other reason to overprint the 
stamps of South Australia. 

P. G. S.—Perak Gov’t. Service. This 
surcharge is found on various 
Strait Settlements stamps, and 
stamps so overprinted were for 
use in the Native State of Perak. 

P. O.—Post Office Department. Sur- 
charged on early South Austra- 
lian stamps. 

P. S.—Private Secretary. Another 
So. Australian surcharge. 

P. W.—Public Works. Also from 
South Australia. 

R.—Reunion. This overprint is found 
on certain French Colonial issues 
of 1885, for use on Reunion. 

R. B—Road Board. A _ surcharge 


found on So. Australian stamps. 
R. G.—Registrar General. 
South Australia. 


Also from 
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R. O.—Roumelie Orientale (Eastern 
Roumelia). This overprint is 
found on various issues of Tur- 
key during 1880, for use in East- 
ern Roumelia. 

S.—Selangor. This surcharge ap- 
peared on the then current 2c is- 
sue of the Straits Settlements, 
and represented the first official 
issue of stamps from the Native 
State of Selangor. 


S.—Sheriff. This surcharge is found 
on early South Australian issues. 


S. C.—Supreme Court. Another South 
Australian issue. 


S. G.—Surveyor (General). An- 
other So. Australian overprint. 


S. M.—Stipendary Magistrate. This 
overprint found on various early 
South Australian issues. 


S. P.—Public Service. This over- 
print, on the stamps of Luxem- 
burg, denotes the official use of 
this stamp. 

S. P. M.—St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Stamps so overprinted on cer- 
tain French stamps, were for use 
in the St. Pierre and Miquelon 
islands. 

S. T.—Superintendent of Telegraphs. 
A surcharge found on the early 
stamps of South Australia. 

S. U.—Sungei Ujong. These initials 
were surcharged on the half anna 
stamp of India (1865 issue), and 
also on the 2 cent issue of the 
Straits Settlements (1868 issue), 
and both were for use in the Na- 
tive State of Sungei Ujong. 

T.—Treasurer. Founc on early South 
Australian stamps. 

T. L.—Lavinia. These letters are 
found on the 1d Tonga stamps of 
1899 to mark the wedding of the 
King and Queen. 

T. R.—Titles Registration. An over- 
print on So. Australia issues. 
V.—Volunteers. Also found on So. 

Australian stamps. 

V. A.—Auction & Valuator. Also on 
So. Australian issues. 

V. N.—Vaccination. Another South 
Australian surcharge. 

V. R. I.—Victoria Regina Imperatrix. 
(Latin for: Victoria Queen and 
Empress.) This is found on is- 
sues of the Orange Free State. 
and also Transvaal. These were 
overprinted during the last South 

_ African War. 

W.—Waterworks. A surcharge found 
on the early issues of South Aus- 
tralia. 


“Go 


Milton M. Cullen, formerly of At- 
lanta, Ga., has moved to 1309—13th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., where 
he plans to render first day cover and 
philatelic agency service for his cli- 
entele. 
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Early Louisiana Postmarks 


—French-Made 
o 
By R. SEYMOUR BLOMFIELD 
o 

There is another book, in addition 
to “The History of British Post- 
marks” that many collectors of postal 
markings would enjoy, as an example 
of study and research. It is: “Cata- 
logue des Estampilles et Obliterations 
Postales de France et des Colonies 
Francaises.” This was published by 
Yvert & Co. 

This work covers the Mss, mark- 
ings of the 18th and 14th centuries 
right up to the modern machine 
markings. 

In this work is noted, under “Nou- 
velle Orleans” the following: 

Nouvelle Orleans. Occupied in 1682, 
sold to the United States in 1808. 
1790. Inscription in two lines, in a 
25 mm. diameter circle. The first 
line is illegible, the second reads 
ORLEANS. This mark is accom- 
panied by the inscription INDIAS 
(Indias Occidentales or West Indies) 
and is catalogued as a red postmark, 
valued at 75 francs. 

Another letter, dated Nouvelle 
Orleans, Jan., 1791, bears the mark 
“ISLAS DE — BARLOVENTA” in 
two, red, lines. This mark is not 
French, but is noted as it was prob- 
ably applied at the port of the Island 
of Barlovento, Lower Antilles, Under 
“Marks of Entry into France” are 
several types on mail received from 
the United States, such as: 


Le Courier de ]’Amerique 
*New York* 
of 1784 vintage. 


Obviously if you go in for early 
New Orleans should add interest to 
the collection, when exhibited. — 
Postal Markings. 


“Gor 


Canadian Commemorative 
o 

Orders for the new 2c double-size 
Canadian stamp commemorating the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Founding of New Bruns- 
wick in mint condition may now 
be sent to the Philatelic Section, 
Financial Branch, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Ottawa, Canada, and will re- 
ceive the earliest possible attention. 
Remittances should be made payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada, 
and if from points outside Canada 
must include postage and registration 
fees in addition to the face value of 


stamps. 
“oe 


Iraq is the first country in the 
world to adopt common postage rates 
for the carrying of airmail. Further- 
more, the government has decided to 
abolish airmail stamps as “useless.” 








— U.S. COILS — 


ALL MINT 
Ne. S28....cc0% $25.00 No. 388....... $15.00 
NOs Biisccicce -10 No. 390....... 10 
No. 3849....00¢ -40 No. 391....... 46 
a Se 4.50 No. 392....... -90 
Ue 1.76 Na 806...200- -60 
NO. BiB. ccccce 260 NO Bbc cccece 50 
No. 363....... 80 No. 396....... -40 
No. 364....... 75 No. 413....... 90 
N@. Gide ccccce 2.50 No. 442....... .50 
= | eee 35.00 No. 443....... -60 
=. eee 80 No. 444....... -60 
NG. B86 .cccese -0 No. 4567....... -16 
NG Beicccces 2.56 No. Wl..cccce 16 


Prices are for single copies. Pairs and 
strips at pro-rate. Send me your U. 8. 
Want List. myl12 


M. G. HANNA 
335H Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LOOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 
10 Different Airmail 
25 Different French Colonies 
25 Different British Colonies 
All three of the above packets are given 
to applicants for foreign approvals 
for only 10c. 


H. P. HOFFMEISTER 


865 Westgate Dept. H 


University C Mo. 
S.P.A. No. 7211 HY, OA. No. 622 





The portrait of Queen Victoria ap- 
pears on 2,282 stamps. 


* * # 


~A wholesale United States stamp 

dealer in New York City is advertis- 
ing in the philatelic press for two- 
cent mint Liberty Bell stamps offer- 
ing to pay six cents cash. Sellers 
will realize 200 per cent profit for 
their eight-year investment, which 
isn’t bad following a depression, 


ee ee 


France first issued postage stamps 
in 1849. 


* * * 


Brazil first issued postage stamps 
in 1848. 


* * 


There is an ostrich concealed on 
the bc pilgrim stamp. The foot of 
the man seated in the lower left hand 
corner becomes an ostrich when the 
stamp is turned upside down. 


*» * * 


The special delivery stamp of 1908 
was nicknamed “the Merry Widow.” 


* * * 


The first commemorative set issued 
by the U. S. was the Columbian set 
of 1893. 


* * *# 


A 56,000 collection was considered 
large in 1900. 


* * * 


King George of England is a stamp 
collector. 
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AVAIL YOURSELF 
of the Sales-Air-Exchange and 
Precancel services of the 
SOCIETY OF PHILATELIC 
AMERICANS 
JOIN AND BENEFIT 
Write nearest R.V.P. 
CHAS. L. HOFFMAN, R.V.P. 
122 ge 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 


L. M. MERRITT, R.V.P. 
481 Lexington Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











U. S. USED — ic EACH 
184 - 210 - 212 - 220 - 231 - 250 - 279 - 300-301-319- 
331-332-405 -406 - 491 - 498 - 499 - 501 - 503 - 504 - 
506 - 510 - 551-552 - 553 - 554 - 556 - 662-564-597- 
598 - 599 - 600 - 611 - 632 - 634 - 635 - 637-638-640- 
642 - 653 - 655 - 684 - 685 - 686 - 693 - 696-698-704- 
706 - 707 - 708 - 709 - 710 - 711 - 715 - 718-720-721- 
729 - 732 - 13811-1315-1316-1904-2267-2268-2270- 
2286-2287-2288,2289-2290. mh35 
Ask for Our U. S. Approvals 


RIVERDALE STAMP CO. 
5701 Mosholu Ave. Riverdale, N. Y. 


kKaeKkKKKK 
Byrd Se 
am 
and ee paar 84 D..@. 
neleesee wr Fe ry 


High values, ($1. 
Commemoratives 
(Columbian Bi- pm A oh Airmail. En- 
velopes; Special delivery; Postage due; 
Revenues (Spanish War, etc.). Catalogue 
value exceeds 85c, all to approval appli- 
cants for only 7c. Illustrated price list 


Free! 
CURHAN STAMP CO. 
Dept. R Gloucester, Mass. 


MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual 
names and addresses of Live prospects. 
Get them from the original compilers 
of basic list information—up to date— 
acc 4 

Tell us about your business. We'll help 
you find the prospects. No ob- 
ligation for consultation service. 


























60 page Reference 
Book and Mailing 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on 
8,000 lines of business. 
Shows you how to get special lists by ter- 
ritories and line of , adh my Auto lists 
all kinds. 

Shows you how to use the mails to sell 
your products and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Direceory, Publishers 


Mailing List C il B Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail ane 


















ECHANIGSTE UNIVERSAL 
a 


nd 
LE TIMBRE POSTE RE’UNIS 
Director: Louis Schneider, 
Bischwiller (Alsace) France 
An Illustrat Weekly Revue. 
Official Organ of 71 
Philatelic Societies 


Yearly subscription $1.00 
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By P. H. 


ost catalogues give a short ex- 

planation of watermarks, yet I 
think a short talk on this interesting 
phase of philately would interest 
many readers. In spite of the fact 
that Messrs. Stanley Gibbons has 
published a “simplified” catalogue 
that ignores these, one can hardly 
believe that many serious collectors 
will discontinue observing them, for 
in many instances it is the water- 
mark that indicates the date of issue 
of a stamp, and so determines its 
measure of rarity. 

A watermark is a design formed 
in the texture of the paper by caus- 
ing certain portions of the pulp to 
be thinner than others, They consist 
of small designs, as a rule, such as 
stars, crowns, anchors, or lines which 
are formed of wire or cut from metal, 
and soldered to the frame on which 
the pulp is rolled out into sheets of 
paper these additions to the frame 
or roll, as the case may be, compress 
the pulp adjacent to them causing a 
slight thinning of the material which 
when dry shows up against the 
normal sheet. 

By holding up a stamp to the light 
one can often ascertain what the 
watermark may be, but not always. 
Should you not be able to discern 
the watermark this way, try laying 
the stamp down, reverse side up, on 
a black surface, when more often 
than not the watermark will show 
up clearly enough to classify, In the 
event of neither of these methods 
bringing sufficient results, a recourse 
may be made to benzine. If no water- 
mark shows up upon applying ben- 
zine then you may rest assured there 
is none. In applying benzine, it is 
important to remember, that the old 
fashioned benzine pot is dangerous. 
In days gone by it used to be cus- 
tomary to dump the stamp into the 
benzine pot half full of benzine, when 
of course the watermark showed up 
clearly; but in latter years, since 
stamps have been printed in fugitive 
inks, and others with chalky surface, 
many collectors found the stamp on 
drying, spoilt, either by the colors 
running into one another, or the 
colors having run away altogether. 
Therefore, the best plan is to lay 
the stamp on a clean dark surface 
and “paint” the back of the stamp 
carefully with a camels hair brush, 
such as painters use for water colors. 
This method will give complete satis- 
faction, while the collectors will not 
have any heart burnings from seeing 
perhaps a rare stamp destroyed 
through the “dumping” method of 
earlier philatelists. 


JOHNSON 


Watermarks, as we previously 
stated, cre wrought into the paper, 
and read that way, just as the stamps 
are that are printed on the paper. 
Consequently, when you look at, say, 
one of the cypher watermarks of Great 
Britain, it appears reversed on the 
back of the stamp—which is correct, 
because the cypher reads the proper 
way when you are looking through 
the face of the stamp; hence, of 
course, a “Reversed Cypher” reads 
the right way when you are looking 
at the “back” of the stamp. Thus 
you will see that, as you should al- 
ways paint the stamp with the ben- 
zine on the back of the stamp, the 
cypher watermark would appear re- 
versed to you. 


In cases like the early stamps of 
India, issued by the East India Com- 
pany, which were printed upon paper 
carrying a watermark consisting of 
the heraldic arms of the company 
and its motto, which was spread over 
the whole sheet, only a small portion 
of the design is to be found upon 
individual stamps, while in a number 
of cases there are stamps that the 
design has totally missed. One may 
keep such as a variety according to 
one’s taste, but I am of opinion that 
they are not worth more than those 
with a portion of the watermark upon 
them, 


Raymond Raife, in an article on 
watermarks, in a London journal, 
states: “Stamp collectors being al- 
ways on the lookout for varieties and 
errors, some of them thought they 
had secured rarities when they came 
into possession of current penny and 
half penny stamps (of Great Britain) 
with watermark inverted. As a matter 
of fact, these are not errors; they 
are specimens that have been taken 
from the booklets of stamps that are 
sold at the postoffices, and from the 
necessity of adopting a special make- 
up for these, the watermark is in- 
verted or placed upside down.” This 
is not correct. I have in my posses- 
sion a block of eighteen of the half 
penny, in two rows of nine, all with 
inverted watermark. It was taken 
from a parcel sent to me from 
Nottingham in 1930. There must have 
been whole sheets of them printed 
and issued in that form. 


“oY 


Stamps with, straight edges are 
worth less than stamps that are per- 
forated on all sides, but stamps show- 
ing arrows, etc., demand a premium 
over catalogue value. 
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Crash Cover Collecting By 


THOMAS ELVIN 


ITH the introduction of Airmail 

Cover collecting on a general 
scale within the last few years, many 
unusual and interesting sidelines 
have developed to entice the collector 
toward new fields to conquer. I be- 
lieve that one of the most interesting 
of these new branches is that of 
Crash Cover Collecting. This type of 
collection will throw an altogether 
new and different light on the prog- 
ress of the Airmail in the United 
States. It shows the individual the 
great risks which the airmail pilot 
undertakes in flying the mail, and the 
grim determination which makes him 
truly a leader among men. 

A collection of Crash Covers con- 
tains exactly what its title imparts; 
an assemblage of covers which were 
in a regular mail plane when it met 
with disastrous consequences. A col- 
lection of such covers is more than a 
collection; it imparts a more personal 
connection between the owner and the 
actual disaster, a closer association 
between the collector and the crash, 
when he has a cover, possibly burned, 
water-soaked or oil-stained, which was 
actually in a plane in which possibly 
one or more people were killed and an 
airplane demolished. You have all 
read of these disasters of late; how 
fitting it would be to make a collec- 
tion of a cover from all of these un- 
fortunate accidents, to keep as a rec- 
ord and memento of the crash. It is 
not impossible to attain these covers, 
but they are not easily acquired. 

Unlike new Airmail Routes and 
Airport Dedications, the crash of an 
airplane is not advertised before- 
hand with any view toward publicity. 
One never knows when a mail plane 
may drop out of the sky to crash to 
a fateful destination. No one per- 
son can monopolize these covers, as 
they can private cachets, etc., on 
some Airport Dedications, Special 
Flights, ete. These covers may turn 
up at any conceivable place, and are 
not limited to any one state or city. 

JSince the establishment of an air- 
mail service in 1918 there have been 
almost two hundred crashes in which 
mail matter was involved. On some 
of these occasions the mail was un- 
damaged and immediately forwarded 
to its destination, in all probability 
without markings of any kind to de- 
note it had actually been in a crash. 
On other occasions the mail has been 
damaged by either water, fire, or il 
in such a way that an explanation of 





its condition was necessary by the 
post-office. This explanation was us- 
ually a small two or three line emer- 
gency cachet applied to the face of 
such covers. When the mail is de- 
stroyed almost beyond recognition it 
it usually sent with a full written ex- 
planation by the post-office in a gov- 
ernment envelope. On rare occasions 
all of the mail has been destroyed. 

The value or rarity of all crash 
covers cCepends entirely upon the 
number of pieces, which were definite- 
ly in the plane before it crashed, that 
were salvaged from the wreck and 
forwarded to their destinations. A 
wreck resulting in the saving of only 
one or two pieces of mail from an 
original heavy load would naturally 
make these two pieces unique. 

Crashes involving mail-planes have 
occurred in every conceivable part of 
the United States. Planes have 
crashed to destruction in rivers, lakes, 
forests, deserts, and even in large 
towns and cities. I will describe a 
few of the most interesting crashes 
in the United States. The first actu- 
al crash of an airmail plane occurred 
May 25, 1919 on the government air 
route between New York City and 
Chicago. The plane caugh: fire in the 
air and the pilot was killed when he 
jumped from the plane. Only about 
twenty to twenty-five letters were sal- 
vaged, and these naturally command 
a very high price. There were only 
twenty-nine crashes during the period 
between May, 1919 and February, 
1926 when the U. S. government oper- 
ated their own air-mail routes. 


Among the unusual crashes which 
occurred on the Contract Air Mail 
Routes was the one on September 16, 
1926 when Charles A. Lindbergh 
crashed at Ottawa, Illinois, and. the 
same pilot’s crash at Covell, Illinois, 
on November 3, 1926. Both of these 
covers are in great demand, especial- 
ly those that are autographed. Prob- 
ably one of. the rarest covers in ex- 
istence is one from the crash at Ber- 
lin, Conn., which occurred September 
17, 1929. Only two pieces were sal- 
vaged from this crash; one is be- 
lieved to have been destroyed, and 
the other is the property of a crash 
cover collector of Ohio. One of the 
most deplorable and unfortunate ac- 
cidents happened in Utah on Jan~- 
ary 10, 1930 which many of you may 
remember. On that date Maurice 
Graham, a veteran pilot, crashed in 
an isolated section of Utah, near Ce- 


dar City. The mail was unharmed 
by the accident, and the pilot was not 
hurt. He started out to find help in 
order to forward the mail to its des- 
tination, but soon lost his way and 
probably perished due to the cold. His 
plane was not found until six months 
later, and his body was not discovered 
until July 16. One of the most pub- 
licized airmail crashes was that of 
the TWA plane which crashed at Ba- 
zaar, Kansas, on March 31, 1931 car- 
rying to death eight people, includ- 
ing the noted football coach, Knute 
Rockne. Covers from this crash are 
in great demand. There have been 
many other unfortunate crashes, 
equally as tragic and further symbol- 
izing the courage of the Airmail Pi- 
lot. 


There are a number of ways of ob- 
taining crash covers for collection 
purposes. The older covers, before 
1929, are difficult to obtain and gen- 
erally must be purchased from a re- 
liable dealer. The later ones may be 


obtained in yarious ways. One good 


way is to look through old accumula- 
tions of airmail covers which have 
been put away. A diligent search 
through these may yield some reward, 
but these can only be obtained in this 
way by patient search. It should be 
remembered that all crash covers are 
not burnt, or watersoaked; neither do 
all crash covers bear crash cachets on 
their face. When they do not have ¢a- 
chets and are not damaged, the only 
way to actually prove their value is by 
a close scrutiny of the postmarks, and 
backstamps, if any. If the date co- 
incides with the date of a crash listed 
in a crash-cover eatalogue, the cover 
may be of value. You should allow 
for a necessary amount of time, how- 
ever, between the postmark and the 
point of the crash, for the cover to 
be in transit. You may obtain re- 
cent, or “current” crash covers by 
searching through the files of a large 
concern in your town a few days af- 
ter a crash has taken place, in which 
the plane was bound toward your 
town or city. It is possible to find 
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an occasional cover in this manner, 
but it is necessary to watch your 
newspapers for news of this sort. It 
will be necessary to compare post- 
marks in this event, just as you do 
with the older ones. However, it may 
be said that most of the crash covers 
in existence today are cacheted and 
properly “tagged.” I have found 
many covers by diligent search 
through files and wastebaskets, and 
a close comparison with the post- 
marked dates of these covers. If you 
are unable to spend your time in this 
manner it will be necessary to pur- 
chase either through a reliable deal- 
er or through a good auction concern. 
In ease you are unfamiliar with any 
of these establishments I will be only 
too glad to assist you. Write me in 
care of this magazine. 


In mounting your collection of 
crash covers you should take a num- 
ber of things into consideration. It 
is best to mount your covers on a 
fairly large page, about 15 x 20 or 
larger, placing one cover on each 
page. With the cover it is very ad- 
visable to have a detailed write-up of 
the incident, a clipping or two from 
your newspaper substantiating your 
claim, a news photo, or original pho- 
to, and anything else that you think 
would enhance the beauty and ap- 
pearance of the page. The page could 
be illustrated if necessary, but if so, 
should be drawn by hand directly on- 
to the page; avoid too many unneces- 
sary “pastings” on your page. One 
collector I know, makes a hobby of 
also obtaining a small piece of can- 
vas from the stricken plane; this is 
beyond the average collectors’ means, 
but shows what can be done with am- 
bition and patience. 


A photograph of the pilot, the scene 
of the accident, or a picture of the 
ship before its demise is also prac- 
tical. In writing up the cover there 
are a number of details which should 
be included. The write-up should be 
either printed or type-written; it 
should contain a vivid description of 
the crash (before and after), the rea- 
son for the crash, the name of the 
pilot (a short history if pilot was 
killed), the name of the airline, the 
time of the crash, the direction of 
flight, the passengers, a report of the 
number of pounds or pieces of mail 
carried, and any other information 
that would be of interest to the read- 
er. Much of this material may be 
copied from a good catalogue of crash 
covers, or through contact with air- 
line officials and postmaster nearest 
the crash. 


At present there is only one major 
type of counterfeit along crash cover 
lines. These are counterfeited in this 
way: A letter (bearing regular post- 
age—3c) is found with a postmark 
of a date one or two days before a 
crash; this letter is then stamped 
“Air-Mail” and a five cent stamp at- 
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tached: innocently near the postmark. 
The address is then erased with ink- 
eradicator and a more suitable one, 
near the crash, is substituted. These 
forgeries are easily detected by the 
experienced, but present a problem to 


the beginner. Suggestion: Buy from 
a recognized reputable dealer or com- 
pany. 

I believe that I have summarized 
the collecting of crash covers so as 
to assist the beginner in making 
more rapid advances toward a repre- 
sentative collection, and covers are 
not always easily found. Remember 
that a collection of this caliber is 
more than a collection of covers; it 
offers the owner a close, personal 
contact with the actual disaster, and 
gives further proof to “the Airmail 
Must Go Through.” I will be glad to 
answer your questions regarding 
crash covers, write me through Hos- 
BIES. 

“SE 


Little America Mail Service 
Closes November 1 
oO 


Third Ass’t. Postmaster General, 
Washington 


The attention of postmaster, em- 
ployees of the Postal Service and 
others is called to the fact that the 
mail service to Little America, Ant- 
arctica, will close on or about Novem- 
ber 1, 1934. This is the last oppor- 
tunity to secure a second cancellation 
cover with the United States official 
postmark placed thereon at the post 
office at Admiral Byrd’s camp. 

Covers will continue to be received 
by the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, in 
care of Postmaster, Washington, D. 
C., until about November 1, which is 
approximately the latest date mail 
can be forwarded to Dunedin, New 
Zealand, in time to reach the relief 
ship before its departure to Little 
America to return the expedition 
from the Antarctic. 

Collectors desiring the Little Amer- 
ica second cancellations should send 
all covers to the “Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, in care of Postmaster, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” accompanied with 
postal money order remittance at the 
rate of 53 cents per cover, payable 
to Byrd Antarctic Expedition (post- 
age stamps will not be accepted in 
payment). The outer envelopes or 
wrappers containing the covers must 
bear the proper postage. 

The covers should not be stamped, 
as covers bearing stamps of the regu- 
lar or other commemorative issues 
will not be forwarded to Little Amer- 
ica. The covers should be addressed 


in the usual way, either to the col- 
lectors themselves or to the persons 
to whom they are to be returned. 
When the covers are received y 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition at 
Washington, the 3-cent United States 
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Little America stamp will be placed 
on them, after which they will be for- 
warded to Admiral Byrd’s base camp 
at the bottom of the world where they 
will be appropriately postmarked and 
returned by June 1935 after traveling 
approximately 25,000 miles. 

The Byrd Antartic Expedition II 
will place an attractive and unique 
cachet on the second cancellation cov- 
ers to distinguish them from the first 
cancellations. These final covers from 
the Little America post office will, 
serve as official souvenirs of the ex- 
pedition and in future years will, o 
doubt, increase in value and interest 
to stamp cover collectors. 

As stated in the original notice of 
September 22, 1938, concerning the 
issuance of the Little America post- 
age stamp, the foregoing procedure 
for having covers postmarked at the 
Little America post office is necessary 
because the Department has no means 
of trasporting this philatelic mail to 
the Little America post office other 
than through the facilities of the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

C. B. Eilenberger, 
Third Ass’t Postmaster General. 
“eo 


New Zeppelin Planned { 
a 


The “L.Z.-129” under construction 
by the Zeppelin corporation will be 
the largest dirigible in the world. It 
is scheduled for completion before 
long and trial flights will be held 
this year. The Zeppelin corporation 
usually provides cover service. 

“eo 


The 1988 Graf Zeppelin airpost 
stamps of Paraguay have been sur- 
charged “1934,” validating them for 
continued use. Also in connection 
with airmails is the word from Italy 
that the recent soccer championship 
issue includes a 50-lire. 

“Ger 

A special official cachet was pro- 
vided for the 1934 National Air Races 
which were held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
municipal airport from August 31 to 
September 3, 

“SE 


A Hobby 
o 


A hobby of interest 

Bringing a wealth of fame 

Is what you are entering 

When you get in the stamp game. 


They are collected by young 
And collected by old 
And the middle-aged 
Are also in the fold. 


Some specialize on Russia 

And others om Spain 

Many collect those of England 

But United States keep me in the 
game. 


William H. McCaddon. 
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eral collecting, hobby of mon- 

archs and men, pursued with sim- 
ilar zest both by those fortunately 
endowed and those of meager cir- 
cumstance, is among the most wide- 
spread of all hobbies. Perhaps there 
is no one who more fully appreciates 
the value of a hobby than the per- 
son who actually indulges his time 
and interest in some such pursuit. 
There is no questicn of doubt as to 
the value which a hobby has for the 
person. The everyday adult himself 
recognizes the dynamic value which 
his avocation has for him. With chil- 
dren, born collectors that they are, 
there is not perhaps the same con- 
scious recognition of these values, yet 
even with them there is stirred a 
pride or a sense of achievement in 
the pursuit in which they are inter- 
ested. 


Stamp collecting is one of the most 
common of childhood pastimes. It is, 
too, one of those interests which often 
carries into adulthood at which time 
many of the real possibilities innate 
in the hobby itself actually come to 
light. Some parents appreciate the 
value of a hobby for their child and 
seek to aid him in his interest. This 
child is fortunate. All too often the 
parents’ attitude towards the child’s 
hobby is a destructive one. Perhaps 
through real effort and personal sac- 
rifices the child has succeeded in get- 
ting together some initial equipment 
and a start in his collecting about 
which he is most enthusiastic only to 
be met with a complete indifference 
on the part of his parents—certainly 
an attitude which is not conducive to- 
wards helping him in his efforts. At 
other times, the parents will assume 
an air of amused tolerance subtly be- 
littling his abilities, and thereby un- 
dermining his confidence. Still occa- 
sionally, parents will display a direct 
disapproval or irritation at the child 
for cluttering up the house; while 
other parents become so anxious lest 
the hobby detract from the child’s at- 
tention to his school work that they 
feel he must be deprived of his in- 
terest. Such parents are failing to 
realize the emotional satisfactions 
which the hobby has for the younger 
ones and also that practically any 
hobby carries with it an element 
which can always be used to spur de- 
sire for further knowledge. 


Of all hobbies in which the child 
might engage, stamp collecting ranks 
paramount in its many and direct ap- 
plications to his education and class 
room work. Perhaps to geography 


this relationship is most apparent. 
For what child does not thrill with 
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Does Your Child Collect Stamps? By 


Everett S. RADEMACHER, M. D. 


the knowledge that he has a stamp 
from far off Madagascar? What 
child does not gain from his asso- 
ciation with the pictured native huts 
on the stamps of Belgian Congo? 
Who likewise cannot fail to better 
appreciate location and climatic dif- 
ferences as he looks at the beautiful 
pictorial issues of Newfoundland 
which display all of her natural ~e- 
sources, and compares these with the 
like issues of Mozambique? 

History likewise can be better as- 
sociated in his mind as he recalls the 
rulers and monarchs he has seen on 
the stamps of the various nations. 
Better still, the stories which the 
commemorative stamps alone can tell 
are worth a host of text books. In 
many instances these issues admir- 
ably review the dates, the incidents, 
the glory and heroism of the past far 
more vividly than his school book 
chapter. How easy it is to become 
lost in a train of historical reverie as 
one looks at an earlier issue of Port- 
ugal, commemorative to Vasco de 
Gama; sees the picture of his ships 
in the harbor, his flagship in the seas, 
the muse of history herself keeping 
record on her tablet while the arch- 
angel Gabriel hovers about the frail 
barks and leads them safely on to 
newer lands. So through the years 
to our own more recent issue, the one 
cent Century of Progress with its 
picture of old Fort Dearborn, a log 
hut with a stockade; and the three 
cent showing the present Federal 
Building, a monument to man’s archi- 
tectural skill and his social economic 
progress. 

History and Geography are but 
two aspects of a relationship to school 
work. Arithmetic and economics can 
be taught through inflation issues of 
Germany and the German State, and 
through the knowledge of the mone- 
tary denominations of the various 
countries. The social significance of 
change can be seen through the con- 
trast of earlier Russian stamps with 
their proud heraldic emblems to those 
of the present day which depict the 
everyday person, the laborer, the 
peasant, and the soldier. In fact, 
there is hardly an art or a science 
which has not found its way into a 
world of Philately. Some nations 
have pictured their great composers 
and musicians, others have honored 
their statesmen, their authors or 
their educators. Even the remark- 
able flight of the stratosphere is hon- 
ored in the Piccard commemor?t 
of Belgium. Problems of transporta- 
tion, of mail delivery, of government 
revenue or of revenue for special pur- 
poses can be studied through the fol- 


» 





lowing of first flight or new air mail 
routes, through the special tax 
stamps which have been used from 
time to time or through the collect- 
ing of the charity stamps so widely 
used by many countries. It is a hob- 
by worthy of stimulation for the 
stories the postage stamp can tell are 
all-encompassing. 

Many adults collect stamps and 
naturally want their children to be- 
come collectors. Sometimes the very 
feeling and appreciation which the 
parent has for stamps acts as a de- 
terrent to the child’s continued in- 
terest. They will insist that the 
child shall do his collecting in the 
same way as the adult. Because of 
their knowledge of the value of cer- 
tain stamps as compared to others, 
they become dismayed when the 
younger one has traded his extra 
Byrd Expedition stamp for one of 
Liberia or Siam which he didn’t have, 
but which was probably worth less 
than half as much. They also attempt 
to instill immediately too much of 
the technical side of collecting and 
show him repeatedly the errors he is 
making in his mounting or mixing of 
issues because he has not counted the 
perforations or properly looked for 
watermarks in the paper. These 
parental trends discourage the child 
and spoil the spontaneity with which 
he enters into his collecting. 

If your child evidences an interest 
in collecting, whether you are a col- 
lector or not, encourage him in his 
terest. The very realization of adult 
approval of his activities is in itself 
a spur to his ccntinued interest. It 
is a force which helps him gain a 
confidence in his independent judg- 
ment. Let him know that you too are 
interested in his hobby and by stim- 
ulating this mutual interest you help 
to develop a common ground for un- 
derstanding a great many of his 
other problems. In showing your in- 
terest and your desire to aid, do not 
interfere with the method by which 
he seeks to collect. The juvenile is 
much more interested in having 
stamps from the strange and distant 
lands. He is not yet ready to appre- 
ciate or to realize the possibilities of 
specialization which you may have 


(Continued on page 44) 











UNITED STATES STAMPS 
Prices very reasonable. Send 10c for 
packet of 100 different Foreign stamps 
and 80 page Catalogue of Coins and 
Stamps. Want to buy fine U. S. Stamps. 
tfe 
NORMAN SHULTZ 


Box 746 Salt Lake City, Utah 
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News From Abroad 


Sot] | 


COMMUNICATION from the’ 

the Government of the State of 
Australia as of July 31 to HobBiEs, 
says: 

“To commemorate the Centenary of 
the State of Victoria, the Australian 
Postmaster General’s Department has 
issued a special postage stamp in 
three denominations, viz.: 2d. (red), 
8d. (blue) and 1/- (black). The de- 
sign shows the figure of an Australian 
aboriginal gazing across the River 
Yarra on the site of the present-day 
City of Melbourne, the passage of the 
Century being suggested by the 
figures of 1834 and 1934 appearing 





ITALY, GARIBALDI 
COMMEMORATIVE ISSUE 1932-33 


Net 
*10 aa Ae 10c ae 
Riss 


Sc 
No. 280- 289. 'g 1.80 


t * 6 Italy, ee 
50c to 5 
No. 632- 636. 1.50 


* 2 Italy, Airmail, 
$2.25, $4.50 L., 
No. 681-682.. 1.45 


* 7 Italy, Monte o—— 20c to 10 

Zs, NO. 282-238 .ncoccecccecsecs -55 
°7 Italy, St. piety 20c to 5 L., 

OD, BEB DEA cccccvccscceseccsces 1.60 

* 5 seal Islands, Garib. a 
50c to 6 L. (edition 10,000), 
DEGAS n.ncccccccdccccesveensceees 2.25 
Aegean Islands, Garib. one 
special delivery, $2.55, $4.50 L. 
(edition 10,000), No. 1500- $01, 2.25 
*14 Sets Aegean Islands, Garib., 10¢ 

to 5 L., compl. 140 ne edi- 

tion 10,000), No. TIO=918: acccicone 25.00 
* 7 Sets Aegean Islands, St. An- 

thony, 20c to 5 _ (edition 
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100, 000), IO TEO-TSS cv ccccvecsces 4.75 
*10 Italy Colonies, Garib., 10c to 5 

L., compl. Nos ARGOS scccskucone 1.85 
* 5 Italy Colonies, Garib. Airmail, 

50c to 5 L., No. 307-311 ........ 1.40 
* 2 Italy Colonies, Garib. Airmail, 

$2.55, $4.50, No. 400-401 ........ 1.25 


*14 Fiume, Annessione, 5c to 5 L., 
special delivery 60c, 2 L., No. 
BUGH 201, WOTCOR . 9so0s0eckenchesees 1.00 
*14 Fiume, Regno d'Italia, 5c to 5 
L., special delivery 60c, 2 L, 


No. 184-195, 565-566 ......c.se0. 1.15 
Cash with order. Postage 20 cents. 
ap35 
ED. LOCHER 


TEGNA, presso Locarno (Switzerland) 








RARITIES 


(British Colonials only) 
are my specialty. 





The cheapest dealer in the World 
for British Colonial Rarieties. 
Selections sent on approval. 


T. ALLEN (A.S.D.A.) 


5 Blake Hall Rd. 
Wanstead, London, E. 11, sages 
c 











above. The words “Centenary of 
Victoria, Australia” show at the 
bottom of the stamp.” 


* * 


Australia is to issue a set of two 
stamps soon it is also announced to 
commemorate the centenary of the 
founder of the Australian wool in- 
dustry —John Macarthur. His por- 
trait will occupy the central design. 


* * * 


Jugoslavia issued a new airmail set 
last month, all five of which depict 
scenes of the country, The printing 
was limited to small quantities. 

“EY 


Englander’s Opinion 
o 

It is interesting to read our cousin’s 
viewpoints across the pond relative 
to new issues. Douglas Armstrong, 
writing in the recent issue of The 
Bazaar, London, says in part: 

“The stamp collector of today is no 
longer disposed to regard every new 
issue of postage stamps in the light 
of philatelic anesthesia nor to pre- 
suppose that they have been created 
with the sole object of depleting his 
bank balance. On the contrary, he 
recognizes that the element of va- 
riety that such novelties impart is 
to a large extent the very life blood 
of modern philately, stimulating and 
promoting interest not only in the 
current, but also in the former issues 
of the country in question. 

“Furthermore, every change that 
takes place in a nation’s stamps 
renders obsolete those which have 
gone before, and so leads in time to 
an increase in the market value of 
the superseded series. Consequently 
the broad-minded philatelist is in- 
clined to welcome the advent of 
legitimate new issues in moderation, 
more especially those of an historical 
or commemorative character, the 
currency of which is necessarily re- 
stricted, thereby offering prospect of 
ultimate appreciation. 

“Two noteworthy stamps of this 
category were put on sale by the 
Canadian post office on Dominion 
Day, July 1. One, of the face value 
of 3 cents, and printed in blue, com- 





MY SPECIALTIES 
are Complete Sets and Errors of Air Post 
and Europe 20th Century, Quality Pack- 
ets by countries. Collections, Triangle 
and Air Post Packets 10 to 500 different, 
Approval Books, Lots, Want Lists, New 
Issue Service, etc. Large Price List —_— 


ANTON HUBER sr 
40, Nordendstr. 40, é p 

Munich, 13 (Germany) D 

Known for Quality and Promptness! 
Member A.S.D.A., I.P.H.V., etc. Best rfs. 
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memorates the fourth centenary of 
the landing of Jacques Cartier, the 
famous French navigator, upon Cana- 
dian soil in 1584, and depicts him 
with his crew clustered round the 
tiller of the ship in sight of land. 


“The other is a 10-cent denomina- 
tion, olive-green in color, reproduc- 
ing a statue by Stanley Mills record- 
ing the first settlement of the United 
Empire Loyalists in Canada, which 
faces the Court House at Hamilton, 
Ontario. It represents a man and 
woman, with two children, in the 
costume of the period, and on the 
stamp is supported by figures of 


' Britannia and a North American 


Indian, 


“The tragedy of Sarajevo on June 
28, 1914, when the fatal shot was 
fired, is recalled by a special issue 
of Jugo-Slavian stamps in connection 
with the national Sokol fetes, or 
athletic meetings now taking place in 
the Bosnian capital, The main fea- 
ture of the design is a view of the 
historic Principe Bridge, the actual 
scene of the assassination of the 
Arch-Duke Ferdinand and his consort 
which led to the World War. 


“Hovering overhead is a hawk, or 
Sokol, the emblem of the national 
sports association under whose aus- 
pices the period Games have been 
held for sixty years past. A com- 
panion set comprising the same three 
values, sold at a premium upon face 
value, is provided for Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia, in a distinctive 
design of an athlete accompanied by 
a hawk. 


“From Jugo-Slavia comes also the 
first official set of airmail stamps to 
be issued by that government, com- 
prising five pictorial designs with 
aeroplanes inset, the work of native 
artists. Upon the 50 paras purple 
brown we have a bird’s-eye view of 
the old Adriatic port of Ragusa, 
whilst the celebrated Lake of Bled, 
with its island castle, supplies the 
motif of the I Dinar emerald. The 
picturesque Falls of Jaice are seen 
in the 2 Dinar’s design, carmine in 
color, and the historic Church of 
Oplenac on the 8 D., ultramarine. 
The fifth and highest value, 10 Dinars, 
depicts in orange-red the old Roman 
bridge at Mostar with an aeroplane 
overhead. 


More Airmail Stamps 


“Increasing use of the aeroplane 
in the service of the post is respon- 
sible for the ever-growing number of 
special airmail stamps. Among the 
most recent additions is a new and 
striking series of Danish air stamps, 
engraved and recess printed in up- 
right rectangular format and adorned 
with a vignette of a mail ’plane pass- 
ing over the roofs and spires of 
Copenhagen, their values and colors 
being 10 ore orange, 15 o. red, 20 o. 
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blue-green, 50 o. slate, and‘1 Kr. 
brown. 

“Another notable series of airmail 
stamps hailing from Lithuania is 
dedicated to the Darius and Girenas, 
who lost their lives in the disaster to 
their aeroplane, the “Lithuanica,” 
whilst attempting to fly non-stop 
from New York to Kovno (Lithuania) 
last year. Two of the stamps bears 
portraits of the pilots, a third shows 
their machine in flight over the At- 
lantic, and the remaining memory of 
the ill-fated Trans-Atlantic flyers de- 
signs are of a symbolical nature. 

A portrait of the young King Ghazi 
I replaces that of his royal father, 
the late King Feisal, upon the latest 
stamps of Iraq, which, in other re- 
spects, are identical with those of 
1982, except that they are now printed 
upon unwatermarked paper instead of 
the former Crown C.A. variety, on 
account of the independent status of 
this erstwhile mandated territory. 

“Soviet Russia honors the memory 
of the eminent Russian chemist 
Mendelef, born in 1834, upon three 
commemorative stamps bearing his 
portrait. 

Italy pays a similar tribute to 
Pacinnote, the inventor of the arma- 
ture-wound dynamo. 

“A notable addition to the pictorial 
postage stamps of the British Em- 
pire is the new series of Nyasaland, 
the symbolical design of which be- 
tokens the dawn of a new era in the 
history of the territory on its eleva- 
tion from the status of a -Protecto- 
rate to that of a Crown Colony. 


The Official Emblem 


“The design shows a_ leopard 
perched upon a rock against back- 
ground of the rising sun, the official 
emblem of the colony, and the King’s 
head in a medallion, reversed so as 
to face East, with the name ‘Nyasa- 
land’ on bold capitals upon a solid 
ground of color extending right 
across the foot of the stamp, which 
is traverse rectangular in shape. 

“Engraved and recess-printed by 
Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., of London, 
in sheets of 60 upon Script C.A. 
watermarked paper and perforated 
12%, their values and colors are %4d. 
green, 1d. sepia, 144d. rose, 2d. grey, 
3d. deep blue, 6d. purple and Is. 
orange and black. 

* * * 


Belgium is advertising next year’s 
exposition to be held in Brussels by 
a set of four very attractive stamps 





Letters Franked Gratis with Rare 
Swiss “Tete-Beche” Stamps 
Offer: One hundred different Swiss 
stamps, Juventute, Commems, etc., for 
only 40 cents. Also. very interesting 

sample collection to select from. 
A. KOCH, Philatelie 
Lucerne, Switzerland mye 
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depicting a view of Brussels, the Bel- 
gian palace and other exposition 
buildings, 

* * * 

Spanish police of Madrid arrested 
three counterfeiters recently and 
seized more than two million coun- 
terfeit stamps, including Hungary, 
Netherlands, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Salvador, Czechoslovakia 
and Montenegro, besides a complete 
outfit for printing and engraving. 
Two of the group did the work while 
the third disposed of the product to 
dealers in many countries. 

* * * 


The tercentenary of the coloniza- 
tion of Curacao, the home of the fa- 
mous liqueur in the West Indies, has 
just been commemorated in Hollana 
by the issuance of two postage stamps, 
one showing a present-day view of 
the harbor of Willemstadt and its 
valuable but unsightly petroleum tanks 
(6-cent grey-lilac) and the other 
12%4-cent grey-blue a picture of the 
ship of Johannes van Walbeeck, who 
took possession of the island in the 
name of the King of the Netherlands 
in 1634. 

Both stamps are to remain on sale 
concurrently with the reguiar postage 
series until the end of the year. 

* * * 


Armenia leads the world for pro- 
lific stamp issues in a short space of 
time. Her stamp career lasted about 
three years and produced nearly four 
hundred varieties, many very rare. 


* * & 


Nicaragua has issued more varie- 
ties than any other nation of the 
world, with 1,183 different stamps. 
The opposite record is held by King 
Edward VII. Land, Antarctic re- 
gion, which issued a single stamp in 
1908 commemorating a British ex- 
ploring expedition in the Antarctic. 

Europe possesses 17,089 different 
stamps, America 13,519, Africa 12,- 
147, Asia 10,488 and Oceania 3,631. 


“Gor 


Rural free delivery in the United 
States is 87 years old. It was de- 
vised by Perry S. Heath, a newspa- 
per man, in 1897, which won the in- 
stant approval of President McKin- 
ley. 


BUY HONOR-BILT PACKETS 
Get Them From Your Dealer! 
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We Repeat 
o 
How to Help Your Philatelic Society 


A well-known Society Secretary 
and Philatelic Propagandist offers 
these valuable hints: 


1. Don’t go to the meetings. 

2. But if you do go—arrive late. 

8. If the weather doesn’t suit you, 
don’t think of going. 

4, If you do attend a meeting, 
find fault with the officers, 


5. Never accept office, it is easier 
to criticise than to do things. 


6. Nevertheless, get sore if you 
are not appointed on a com- 
mittee, but if you are do not 
attend the meetings. 


7. If asked by the Chairman to 
give your opinion on some im- 
portant matter, tell him you 
have nothing to say. After the 
meeting tell everyone how things 
should have been done. 

8. Do nothing more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, but when 
other members roll up their 
sleeves and willingly and un- 
selfishly use their ability to help 
matters along, howl that the 
organization is run by a clique. 


» 9, Hold back your subscription as 
long as possible, 


10. Don’t bother about getting new 
members—“Let George do it.” 


The Stamp Collectors’ Fortnightly 








WE WISH TO BUY 





We pay thousands of dol- 
lars annually for stamps of 
the United States and British 
North America, and for col- 
lections of foreign stamps. 
We buy accumulations, deal- 
er’s stocks, collections, old 
stamps on letters... 

We make appraisals for es- 
tates. 

Our reputation for fair 
dealing is world-wide. Ref- 
erences: Dun & Bradstreet, 
or the editor of any philatelic 
magazine. 

Please write us a complete 
description of the stamps you 
wish to sell. 


H. E. HARRIS & CO. 


Buyers of Stamp Collections 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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BRITISH COLONIALS 
Advertiser is dispersing a choice collection of 19th CENTURY issues, 
picked ‘copies. First-class selections of superb 
AMERICANS, AFRICANS, AUSTRALIANS, CEYLON and other ASIATICS, 
mint or used, on approval at ONE-THIRD CATALOGUE. 
superb mint and used MODERN ISSUES at over 50% catalogue. References, 
n 


J. BIRD, 6 Westhill Road, London, S. W. 18, England 


WEST INDIANS, NORTH 
Also on hand, some 

















Bureau Print Coil Pairs 


WE FEEL that enough collectors 
have formed or started a collec- 
tion of Bureau Print coil pairs to 
make it worthwhile for the Chicago 
Precancel Club to devote a column 
or more to listing collections and in- 
formation in HosBIEs. 

The most interesting news to 
Bureau coil pair collectors, of course, 
is that our secretary, A. Gunesch, 
donated a silver cup for the best 
showing of Bureau Print coil pairs 
at the exhibition of the Precancel 
Stamp Society convention at Phila- 
delphia, We shall report in the next 
issue, 

According to the catalog, you 
should have 306 old type coil pairs 
to have a complete collection. It is 
a well known fact that some collec- 
tors do go for all four combinations, 
while others are trying to get a com- 
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Precancels 
ee = 
Conducted by ADOLF GUNESCH 


By 
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CLEM J. BoETTER 


plete set together, regardless of 
whether it is a plain, gap, line, or 
line-gap pair. We also know of col- 
lectors who collect nothing but line 
pairs. Others go in for strips of four. 

We don’t think any one has a com- 
plete set of pairs on old types, or 
that a complete set could be as- 
sembled out of all of our collections. 
If we are wrong, be sure and let us 
know about it. We also doubt very 
much whether any one has a com- 
plete collection of B-11 and B-13 coil 
pairs. But we feel that this collec- 
tion would be a good deal easier to 
assemble than a collection of old type 
coil pairs. Try it and find out, 

In order to have a uniform listing, 
we will include those who are trying 
only for a complete set, regardless of 
whether it is of plain, gap, line, or 
line-gap pairs—under the listing of 
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Official Precancel Catalog 


MICHIGAN SECTION 
==> 


By ADOLPH GUNESCH 


pase is the fourth section published 
since Hoover Brothers decided to 
issue the Catalog by states. The sec- 
tions are now coming out a little fast- 
er—and more regularly. 

We note that great credit is being 
given Dr. Hoskins in the philatelic 
press for his work on this section. 
With due respect to Dr. Hoskins, we 
wish to state that if he had been giv- 
en a chance to see proofs of the new 
catalog before it was printed, in all 
probability there would not have been 
so many typographical errors and 
other mistakes in the Michigan sec- 
tion. If State Editors could have a 
chance to see proofs, such boners as 
the one in connection with Detroit 
type 2 would not occur. Both Prof. 
Bateman and Dr. Hoskins tried to 
straighten out Detroit’s early types in 
articles that appeared in the Windy 
City Precancel News and the Precan- 
cel Gazette several years ago. Yet 
the publishers insist on listing a type 
that does not exist and Dr. Hoskins 
probably will have to go through the 
same experience he did before, soon 
after the 1930 Catalog appeared, of 


answering dozens of letters explain- 
ing where the Catalog was wrong. 

We were complimented on our re- 
view of the Massachusetts section f 
the Catalog for not having gone into 
details on price changes. Yet we see 
little good in reviewing a publication 
by merely praising or condemning it, 
without saying why we do so. The 
only way a book of this kind can be 
improved is by having it criticized by 
competent authorities, provided, of 
course, that the publishers are will- 
ing to listen. 

As we pointed out in our review of 
the Massachusetts section, the pub- 
lishers are reducing the prices on the 
high values of the 1922 series. To 
quote N. R. Hoover, in Philatelic Gos- 
sip, of July 28: 

“About the only things going 
downward are the high values of 
the 1922 series. These became 
more common because of the long 
period of use before the high 
value Rotaries started and, we 
feel, were entitled to a drop.” 

We agree with Mr. Hoover that the 
1c, 14c, and 17¢ were somewhat over- 


plain pairs, 

We start with four names only, be- 
cause we were not prepared for this, 
but hope to have about 50 next 
month, Please report the standing of 
your collection to our secretary, A. 
Gunesch. 


Old Types 


Plain Gap 
Dr. H. I, Daven- 
port 
B. L. Turner___.242 147 
Clem. J. Boetter_294 
Geo. J. Hajny__-1383 61 
New Types 


Plain 
Dr. H. I, Daven- 
port 
B. L, Turner____359 
Clem, J. Boetter_340 
Geo. J. Hajny__-291 


Gap 


306 
258 


109 


priced but it is ridiculous to go from 
one extreme to the other. For in- 
stance, Detroit 138c in U-1 was reduced 
from 40c to 4c, and the 17c from 55c 
to 6c. Do they mean that a 13c pre- 
cancel from Detroit is worth only 4c 
when an ordinary cancelled copy is 
priced by Scott at 8c? Considering 
the Hoover prices are subject to a 
discount of at least 50 per cent, t 
means that this stamp should sell for 
about 2c or less. If Hoover Brothers 
have such a big stock of this particu- 
lar stamp, we would be willing to buy 
all they have in good condition at 2c 
each. According to their prices, a 
13c Detroit flat plate is worth only 
as much as a 10c of the same issue. 
There are three cities in Michigan 
which, for some reason or other have 
used old plates on the current series. 
Battle Creek resumed using its fancy 
type 2 several months ago, but copies 
are by no means common. In my 
opinion, these Battle Creeks are just 
as scarce, if not scarcer, than the 
Jackson ovals on the current series. 
The catalog quotations are way too 
slow on the Battle Creek items. 
Detroit is another city that, after 
using the U-1 electro (type 3) for 
some time, decided to make use of 
the old type 1 on the 1917 series. The 
prices on these were about doubled 
in the 1934 Catalog, but they are still 
too low on most values. By the way, 
the same plate was used very recently 
on the 8c compound. We understand 
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No. of 

No. items Price 
D BIGUAIS odces: ccs 10 $ .60 
2D EE. vecenesercue 10 1.00 
3S AFRAMBAS occcccccies 15 75 
& COMPOrAe -66 ic scsee 35 1.00 

(No Los Angeles or 

San Francisco) 
& Lee ANGOICS 26 kc ccs -15 
6 San Francisco ..... -75 
T CONOPEES ¢ ccicicccccce -75 
S Connecticut ....6<.. 3.00 

(No Bridgeport) 
9 oe yg Wadena ale 0 35 
10 DeiRWOPE <.200<ccess 10 .30 
11 Dist. of “Columbia . 20 15 
3S. NU hover sen cass 25 1.00 
Ee Geet ckcs vavescds 25 .60 
TQ THOME ove scdsc ewes 3 -40 
15 Idaho ‘ 


ee 








1.50 
(No Indianapolis) 
19 Indianapolis ........ 30 50 
ZO TOWS co ccccicencsvccee 50 1.50 
(No Des Moines) 
21 Des Moines ........ 20 .35 
SS TEASER cceccecvicss 20 .50 
23 Kentucky ........«. 30 -70 
24 Louisiana .......... 20 50 
25 Maine ...ccccccccsce 12 50 
26 Maryland .......... 40 1.00 
27 Massachusetts ..... 50 1.50 
(No Boston) 
28 Boston ..ccccccccees 60 .80 
29 Michigan ..<-ccccees 50 1.50 
(No Detroit) 
80 Detrolt ccccccccses. 50 15 
31 Minnesota ........-. 15 -40 


(No oe or 





eee reese 
(No St. Louis) 


ee eeeeeeeee 


$5 Bt. Teas seccccccss 75 7 
36 Mississippi ......... 10 1.00 
37 Montana ....cccccce 15 1.00 





PRECANCEL PACKETS BY STATES 


Notice that the larger cities are offered separately from the states. 
ORDER BY NUMBER 


No. of 

No. Items Price 
38 Nebraska ..ccccscce 30 1.00 

(No Omaha) 
SO CRAM Sci ccdeccudae 30 -40 
46: RGU so 66. ce ccetwade 1 -40 
41 New Hampshire 5 .30 
42 New Jersey ........ 1.00 

(No Newark) 
ar 25 -40 
44 New Mexico ....... 2 .30 
45 New York State .... 50 1.50 

(No Brooklyn, Buffalo, 

New York City or 

Rochester) 
4G TGR cc cccciccccs 30 35 
SF TOTS cccisccvwses cs 25 35 
48 New York City ..... 100 -80 
49 Rochester .......... 45 -70 
50 North Carolina ..... be -60 


=" pC ae 
(No Cincinnati, “"” 
Cleveland, Columbus 
or Dayton) 


53 -Cincinnati .......... 70 .80 
G4 CIOVEIBRE <ccccccccs 35 45 
55 Columbus ..cccccece 20 .25 
OO Rc oscececsa ues 20 25 
ST QRMBOME .cccccccee 15 -60 
ee re 15 -60 
59 Pennsylvania ...... 50 1.50 


(No Philadelphia or 
Pittsburgh) 





60 Philadelphia .50 
61 Pittsburgh 35 
62 Porto Rico 1.00 
63 Rhode Island ...... 15 .50 
64 South Carolina .... 3 -30 
65 South Dakota ...... 10 -50 
66 Tennessee 2 


ee eeeteeeseee 


eee eeereee 


eee 


Washington ........ : 
72 West Virginia ...... 10 -45 
73 Wisconsin .........- 50 2.00 
(No Milwaukee) 
74 Milwaukee ......... 60 -80 


Or the 74 packets (2,404 different precancels) listing $59.95 
for only $40.00 net. 











PRECANCEL MIXTURES 
Grade A, 1000 well mixed ....$ 2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 “of 

Grade A, well mixed 17 
Grade B, 1000 well mixed .... 
SPECIAL OFFER, 10,000 of 

Grade B, well mixed ...... 9.00 

We sell these packets, ‘“‘As is.” 
Some run _ better than _ others. 
None returnable, but you will get 
your money’s worth. 














MITCHELL-HOOVER 
BUREAU PRECANCEL CATALOG 
13th EDITION 
Price: 75 cents postpaid 
Or send $1.00 and I will include 
200 different BUREAU PRINTS 
with the catalog. 














No. 78 


PRECANCELLED BLOCKS 

Forty-seven all different blocks 
of four, 188 stamps. one of the 
strangest pieces of Philatelic His- 
tory is the Phenomenal increase in 
prices in U. S. Postage blocks. 
The story is so well known, we do 
not have to repeat it. 
A Bargain at ...ccccccccccccee Gd00 



















PARCEL POST STAMPS 


Were used when the Parcel Post 
system was first inaugurated. Very 
few were ever precancelled. 


10 All Different, only ........$1.00 
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Standard Precancel Stamp Catalog, 1930 Edition, $1.50 Plus 20 Cents Postage 
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that only 10,000 were so overprinted 
when the Post Office ran out of the 8c 
Bureau Print. 


There is always a chance for scarce 
stamps from cities using Bureau 
Prints. When the local Post Office 
runs out of Bureaus, it may over- 
print a small number of sheets with 
a local plate to help out until a ew 
supply of Bureaus arrives from 
Washington. The U-8 on the 10c 
compound is such a rarity. We sold 
Dr. Hoskins a copy almost a year ago, 
and have found just one other copy 
since. The lc, 2c, 3c, and 9c rotaries 
with the U-8 overprint are not so com- 
mon as the Catalog would make us 
believe. The coils listed under type 
1 should not have been priced. If the 
publishers put prices on these printed 
coils, they should price all made-to- 





order varieties. All Detroit inverts 
in the U-1 type, especially the new 
series, are way under-priced. Scme 
serious study is needed here. 


Jackson is the third city to bring 
out an old type, the so-called “ovals,” 
as already mentioned. These are 
greatly overpriced when compared 
with the old 1898-1902 issues, espe- 
cially the 1%c invert. There were 
just as many inverts as normals, so 
there is no reason to price the inverts 
more than five times higher than the 
normal variety. 


Grand Rapids is one of the few 
cities that had two double-line types. 
Some rather scarce items may 
found here, due to the sudden change 
—tut again the Catalog does not take 
this into account. We note that the 





Grand Rapids city type coils have 
advanced quite a bit, and if any city 
type coils deserved a raise, these from 
the Furniture City surely did. 


Under Saginaw, we find the 13¢ 
1908 bluish paper listed, under both 
types 1 and 3. In spite of what has 
been written about these, we are 
skeptical, and want to be shown be- 
fore believing in their existence. 


However, after all is said, it feels 
good to have another section of the 
Catalog, especially since it lists 
scarce items of new towns for the 
first time. There are plenty of price 
¢changes—most of them upwards. The 
Catalog sells for $1.35, and may be 
had from the publishers, Hoover 
Brothers, or your favorite precancel 
dealer. 
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Chicago Precancel Club News 
o 
At our meeting of July 6 at the 
recommendation of the Board, the 
members present voted unanimously, 
to invite the Precancel Stamp Soci- 
ety to hold its 1985 zonvention n 
Chicago. 
* * *” 

On Sunday, July 21, the club held 
a picnic at Cary, Illinois, about forty 
miles from Chicago. The purpose of 
this outing was to get the members 
and their families better acquainted 
with each other. 

It was agreed upon beforehand that 
stamps should not be mentioned at 
this outing. Adolf Gunesch was al- 
most thrown into the Fox River be- 
cause he asked Hajny whether he had 
Brooklyn B-128, but since it was Doc 
Hoskins’ fault, mercy was shown. 

It is believed that this was the first 
picnic ever held by a precancel club. 
* * * 


At the meeting of August 3, we 
had “Ladies Night.” This gave many 
a husband a chance to show their 
dears, that we actually play with pre- 
eancels, and not cards, etc. 

* * * 

Any out of town precancel collect- 
or is welcome to our meetings, but be 
sure and bring part of your collection 
and some of your duplicates with you. 
Meetings are held every first and 
third Friday of the month in Hotel 
Sherman. 

“OEY 





(Continued from page 39) 


learned. Nor is he ready to appreci- 
ate the possible future investment 
value in the collecting of certain spe- 
cial items or mint (unused) stamps. 


If it is possible, provide him with 
paekets containing large numbers of 
stamps from which he is usually able 
to find some new ones for his album, 
and adds materially to his duplicates. 
Children like these large supplies of 
extras even though they eventually 
realize their lack of value. 

The stamp collectors’ Bible is 
Scott’s Stamp Catalogue. If you per- 
sonally do not have a copy let the 
child know that this volume is in 
most libraries, and teach him to be- 
come familiar with its contents as 
an aid to the trading in which he 
might indulge. There are various 
other publications and journals about 
which any stamp dealer can supply 
information, which aid to acquaint 
one with new issues of stamps forth- 
coming, with information of unusual 
interest which may be inherent in the 
stamp, and of new methods in collect- 
ing, all of which are aids to the sus- 
taining of the child’s attention and 
concentration in his hobby. 


As a further aid to helping the 





HOBBIES 


child to greater value from his stamp 
collecting are two volumes of distinc- 
tion, Kimble’s ‘‘Commemorative 
Stamps of the United States,” and 
Rothschild’s “Stories Postage Stamps 
Can Tell.” The unintiated adult who 
reads these books will begin to under- 
stand really the possibilities that ex- 
ist in the hobby of stamp collecting. 

If the child is at all artistically in- 
clined, providing him with some spe- 
cial sheets and teaching him how he 
can make his own attractive album 
will outline for him a task with 
which he can consume many pleasant 
hours. Even the commonest of used 
stamps can be so arranged as to 
make pages of real beauty and dis- 
cerning arrangement, as well as pro- 
vide opportunity for a description of 
the nature of the stamp and its chos- 
en subject. 

Bring home the stamps that arrive 
at the office, including the postal me- 
ter imprints and the common precan- 
celled stamps of the United States. 
Even these are collected with the 
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hope that a copy will be found from 
all the leading cities as well as a 
sample from every one of the forty- 
eight states. These make a supple- 
mentary collection thas has an in- 
trigue of its own. 

Don’t get the impression that 
stamp collecting is a very expensive 
hobby. It can be made as expensive 
as the family budget will allow. It 
can be carried on with equal enjoy- 
ment on a budget that does not need 
to equal the child’s own allowance. 

Stimulate the child’s interest in his 
hobby, be willing to help through see- 
ing the many values it has for him, 
and the start that he has with his 
own collection of his youth will be 
the incentive toward his continued 
interest in its development when he 
reaches the adult world. It is a 
healthy outlet worthy of all the as- 
sistance you can give to it, and more 
than worthy of the time and trouble 
which you undergo in showing the 
child your interest in his own col- 
lection. 


<1 —_—_. 


Woman Collects Stamps for 
Uncle Sam’s Museum 


Bo | | 


OMEWHAT hidden in an obscure 

corner of the National Museum is 
one of the most interesting stamp 
collections in the world, according to 
the Washington Star. 

It was not until 1908 that the mu- 
seum began to be seriously concerned 
with philatelic matters. A small mis- 
cellaneous collection had accumulated 
in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, but there had been no effort 
to add to the exhibit in a systematic 
way. 

However, the death of David W. 
Cromwell, New York philatelist, who 
bequeathed the museum some 20,000 
varieties, brought the subject to the 
fore in the minds of the authorities. 


They promptly set about making 
up for lost time. In 1912 they ob- 
tained from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, stamps, envelopes and post 
cards, and since that date they have 
received all new issues of countries 
belonging to the Universal Postal 
Union. The collection, therefore, 
steadily grows in number and value. 


Until better quarters are found, the 
philatelic cabinets are housed in the 
south end of the coin and medal hall. 
There are at present 620 frames, 
approximating 4,960 album pages. A 
1930 estimate placed the total num- 
ber of varieties on display at 52,000. 

The stamps in the United States 
section are mostly unused. A few 
rarities are included in the exhibit. 
Pre-stamp covers, sets of specimen 





stamps, cardboard proofs, die proofs 
and general Confederate issues are 
also represented. There is also a 
small exhibit of commemoratives. The 
stamps of the foreign section are for 
the most part in unused condition. 
England, her Dominions and Colonies 
are represented generally by speci- 
men stamps. 

Mrs. C. L. Manning is in charge 
of the collection. She has been a 
collector since girlhood—beginning at 
a time when girl collectors were 
generally frowned upon, Her first 
album cost 25 cents, and from that 
small beginning she developed such 
knowledge of philatelic matters that 
at 16 she was employed by a dealer 
and collector, 


For eight years she was philatelic 
secretary to Senator J. S. Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey. She has also 
assisted Judge C. C. Wright, Ernest R. 
Ackerman and other well known col- 
lectors. Today she is in touch with 
philatelists throughout the world. 

Mrs. Manning is an old-fashioned 
collector. “I believe in generalizing, 
rather than specializing,” she explains, 
“A good international collection is of 
more value in terms of education and 
enjoyment than mere pursuit of oddi- 
ties can ever be. I have seen philately 
develop from something grown men 
were somewhat ashamed to be inter- 
ested in to one of the most widely 
popular, instructive and valuable hob- 
bies to be found anywhere on earth.” 

Detroit News 
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Club News 
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Pennsylvania 


The Chester Stamp Club will hold 
its Fifth Annual Stamp Show, Octo- 
ber 18 to 20 in the Y.M.C.A. Building, 
Chester. This show is called in the 
Eastern part of Pennsylvania. “The 
Big Little Show.” 


This group has inaugurated a new 
type of entertainment. Besides having 
a guest speaker and exhibition, at each 
meeting, they hold an auction at the 
first meeting of the month, and are 
now having travel talks at the last 
meeting of the month. The Travel 
Talks not only brings out the mem- 
bership, but many visitors as well. 
Try it in your club—it works, says 
Chester. 

Ohio 

Announcements are out for the First 
Annual Exhibition, Bourse and Ban- 
quet of the Fort Steuben Philatelic 
Society of Steubenville. October 13- 
14 are the dates, and the Fort Steu- 
ben hotel is the place. Donald Dicka- 
son of Wooster, Ohio, will conduct an 
air mail auction on the first day. Hon. 
William A. Mooney, Postmaster, 
Washington, D. C., will address the 
banquet group on the evening of the 
18th. 


New York 


Women members of the New York 
Precancel Club arranged a surprise 
for the men on a recent August eve- 
ning. Non members were admitted 
upon special invitation only by the 
ladies. 

“EY 


At the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Philatelic Society of New 
York held recently the following were 
elected to office for the new term: 


President, Dr. Louise Larimore; vice- 
president, Miss Lucy Shawhan; secre- 
tary, Miss Helen Harrison; treasurer, 
Miss Amy Lewis; Board of Gover- 
nors, Mrs. H. L. Lindquist, Mrs. 
Sophie Buser, Anne DeLeseo, Mrs. J. 
Carieton Brown, and Mrs, Bert 
Ehrenberg. 


Minnesota 


The meeting of the Duluth Stamp 
Society August 10, was the busiest 
session of its active career. Meas- 
ures of importance were decided up- 
on, chief of which were plans for the 
Duluth Stamp Exhibit which the club 
recently decided to sponsor. The 
large centrally located Spaulding Ho- 
tel was decided upon as the place, and 
the dates September 28, 29 and 30. 
Members present were enthusiastic. 


After the business session, a splen- 
did auction was held, and the Secre- 
tary called the next general meeting 
for September 14, when the club will 
first meet in its new quarters at the 
Y. M. C. A. 


New Jersey 


Final arrangements for the annual 
“Get-to-gether” dinner of the Hack- 
ensack Philatelic Society September 
21 have been completed. As a large 
attendance is expected the committee 
urgently requests that members re- 
turn their reservation cards as 
promptly as possible to Dr. Crocker 
or Mr. Bennett. Invitation is ex- 
tended to members of other clubs and 
other philatelists. Tickets $1. Mr. 
Steiger, auctioneer, promises that the 
auction will contain interesting items. 
The proceeds will be used to help de- 
fray the cost of exhibition frames 
now beirg made for the club by Mr. 
Dunhaupt. 


Forum 
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HOBBIES: 
Maquoketa, Iowa 

I read with interest the story in the 
August issue regarding the air mail 
service in the balloon, Atlantic. Some 
years ago Mrs. Wm. Maxwell of this 
city donated to my museum a piece 
of the boat that was used for the 
passengers on this great trip. A part 
of one of the ribs with another piece 
of the side of the boat attached just 
as it was broken out in the final 
crash. The pen written story abcut 
it is tied to it as it has been since the 
tragedy of the journey. It reads: 

“Piece of John A. Lamountain’s life 
boat and balloon, Atlantic. Descrip- 


tion of balloon, Fulrich silk, length 
of balloon and car 100 ft. Breadth on 
diameter when plugged out, 40 feet, 
Boat built by Eugene A. Wilden, 243 
South Street, N. Y. City. Length of 
boat 16 feet. Width five and one-half 
feet. Depth of boat 20 inches, blue 
outside with Gold leaf mast and oak 
grained inside all varnished. Ascen- 
sion at St. Louis in the month of 
June, 1861, at half past 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and traveled at the 
rate of one mile per minute, for 1100 
miles, landed at t:2 mouth of Big 
Stoney Creek, on the shore of Lake 
Ontario in the town of Henderson, 
Jefferson Co., New York. Passengers, 
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four—names, Hide, citizen of St. 
Louis; Prof. Wise, N. Y.; John A. 
Lamountain, Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and a young man from Boston, Mass. 
The car contained besides passengers, 
the U. S. Mail, and about 50 pounds 
of provisions, several bottles of wine 
and champagne (amber), 100 feet of 
large rope and a thermometer. The 
greatest voyage ever made by any 
balloonist, on record. Signed Dr. A. 
B. Harrington.” 


Mrs. Maxwell who donated this 
relic to the Ellis Museum of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology is a grand 
daughter of the late Dr. Harrington 
and resides here. This specimen 
shows the pretty blue paint with 
gold stripe trimmings and looks as 
fresh as when new and the inside oak 
stain on the rib and sideboard are 
also varnished as per the description. 
I felt that this story following the 
story in the last issue of HospBies 
might be of interest to some of your 
readers to let them know that though 
the balloon and boat were wrecked n 
the trees at the end of its journey 
that at least one piece of the original 
outfit is still to be seen. 

Frank E. Ellis. 
“Er 

Stamped envelopes had appeared in 
Russia by 1847, but adhesive stamps 
did not make their appearance until 
ten years later. 








We Need and Will Buy 


Early United States 
Stamps 
Unused, used on or off cover. 


Price liberally and send to 
us for inspection, 


Prompt cash for what we 
can use, tfe 


Nassau Stamp Co. 
70 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. | 
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Naval Department 
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By RICHARD A, HARDIE 


13 Roseville St., 


RECEIVED a letter the other day 

asking if I thought that naval 
cover collecting would last for any 
length of time and also my opinion 
of the present lag in the hobby. 

Truthfully, I had not noticed any 
lapse in naval cover activities, and 
also had never doubted the future 
of naval cover collecting. 

It is true that during the summer 
months stamp collecting is general— 
and I suppose all other hobbies from 
old prints to match box covers are 
affected a little. There is the heat, 
vacations, travel and the like, yet 
some advocate “Have a hobby and 
keep cool.” And there’s nothing like 
travel to enhance the collection, even 
though it may deplete the purse. 

Philately in general this summer, 
even though it has been the hottest 
and dryest in a score of years, has 
not suffered the usual drop off of 
previous years, Possibly national re- 
covery has something to do with it, 
but continuous interest does not let 
the collector drop the reins even 
when Old Sol is so insistent that he 
curls up the most beautiful and ex- 
pensive stamp issues. Naval cover 
collecting likewise has prospered dur- 
ing this sweltering summer, Account- 
ing for this we may look on the 
recent ocean voyage of United States 
Stamp Collector No. 1, President 
Roosevelt; the construction-launching- 
decommissioning-trial runs, etc., under 
the Naval Building Program; also the 
added interest of scores of naval 
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mail clerks in favor of the naval cover 
collectors (which incidently this 
writer thinks is a most important 
factor in stimulated interest). 


As for naval cover collecting ever 
fading. Well, let’s look for example 
to that so popular branch of stamp 
collecting—airmail—for history and 
inspiration. A few years ago where- 
ever you went, stamp collectors’ talk 
turned to airmail cover collecting. 
Every stamp journal had its quota, 
and then some, of airmail news and 
articles. Societies and publications 
devoted entirely to the subject blos- 
somed everywhere, Today, airmail 
collecting is still here and very pop- 
ular. The difference in yesterday’s 
and today’s airmail cover collecting 
hobby is this: We have an airmail 
hobby today that is exactly like that 
of yesterdays only the “weeds” of 
yesterday have been pulled, leaving 
now only “the cream of the crop.” 
You remember how a few years ago 
every cow pasture on which an air- 
plane took off or landed was dedicated 
by a cacheted airmail cover and 
called an airport; how visits of fa- 
mous fliers to many places in the 
country were celebrated by cacheted 
airmail covers; how cities issued 
cachets of airmail covers whenever 
a famous pilot flew over the city on 
some record making flight, but why 
go on. Today much of the covers 
remain. 


So it was with the airmail cover 
hobby and so it will be with our 
hobby. I boldly predict that three 
years from now that naval cover 
collecting will be just as popular, if 
not more, than it is today and has 
been for the past few years. It will 
be a mite changed though, I also 
predict. The weeds will be gone. You 
will find that commissioning and de- 
commissioning covers will be the 
leaders, Foreign port cancels and 
launchings will run a close second. 
You will find that colored cancels 
and fancy ones have dropped off con- 
siderably. Insignificient cachets and 
cancel markings will be in the same 
class as “cow ‘pasture dedication 
covers” are today. Collectors will 
have tired of these present day “dif- 
ferent cancel marking commemorat- 
ing some naval event every day in 
the year, and cachets for the third, 
seventh and thirteenth, etc., anniver- 
saries of the commissioning or launch- 
ing of a vessel. The hobby may pos- 
sibly have a new phase of even 
greater interest. Who can tell? 
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Then in answer to the reader’s in- 
quiry and to all other doubtful ones 
I emphatically say NO to any chance 
of the naval cover collecting hobby 
ever being only a memory. It will 
never outdo stamp collecting itself— 
never—but it will continue to thrive, 
gain and grow and will always be 
looked upon as a most alluring and 
interesting sideline of routine stamp 
collecting. With a larger Navy in the 
making—who can tell just how far- 
faster high naval cover collecting 
will soar. Yes, there is the chance 
that in the next decade some other 
sideline of stamp collecting will be 
born—what? No one knows now. 
Then possibly naval cover collecting 
will have to take a back seat. Some 
collectors will desert it for the new 
fad, but always will there be naval 
cover collecting, for no matter how 
great the appeal of any new fad in 
collecting it will be impossible to dis- 
interest the thousands of loyal fol- 
lowers of our hobby—“the hobby of 
salty brine.” 

And, Oh yes, 1940, 1945 and 1950 
may roll around faster than you ex- 
pect, but always when your mailman 
(or will it be airmailman) brings 
your copy of Hogpsies we predict you 
will find a regular section of it de- 
voted to naval cover collecting. 

* * * 

By the time you read this no doubt 
all of you who went on your vaca- 
tion with President Roosevelt — via 
covers — have received yours back 
with some fine cancels and are now 
gunning for other voyages of interest. 
The U.S.S. Wyoming and the U.S.S. 
Arkansas also carried with them a 
great supply of collectors’ covers on 
their recent tour of European coun- 
tries on the Midshipman’s cruise. 

*x* * * 


The U.S.S. Semmes, a submarine 
experimental vessel stationed at New 
London, Conn., has recently received 
her cancel. It is a type 3 design and 
was first used on mail on June 14 
with “First Day Cancellation” in the 
killers. Go after her. 

* * * 

All you readers read of the de- 
struction of the U.S.S, Fulton in Chi- 
nese waters months ago by fire. Well, 
I have had many inquiries asking if 
this ship still is in commission and 
if still cancelling. Naturally when a 
ship is damaged as bad as the Fulton 
was it is automatically taken out of 
active commission and accordingly no 
mail service is carried on board. 
Well it seems that this is an excep- 
tion to the rule, for she is still can- 
celling mail — using between the 
killers “burned at sea — Mar, 14.” 
Taking it then that she is now being 
repaired and soon to be under full 
steam I suggest that you get this 
and other cancels from her. Address 
her care of the Postmaster, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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The U.S.S. Ranger, Astoria and 
Minneapolis are reported preparing 
for a long voyage “shakedown cruise” 
to foreign waters so take a hint. 
Address all of these vessels care of 
the New York City Postmaster. 

& * * 

The U.S.S. Dewey will be commis- 
sioned sometime in September so get 
covers aboard her, care of the mail 
clerk, via New York City Postmaster. 

* co * 


The U.S.S. Swan, Farragut, Tusca- 
loosa and Hull are three ships that 
you should watch, The Swan is soon 
to get her cancel, or may have it at 
this time. The latter three ships are 
to be commissioned (or may be by 
this time). Covers to all of them, care 
of the Postmaster at New York City. 

* * * 

For the past two years the U.S.S. 
Idaho has been out of active com- 
mission, undergoing extensive repairs 
and modernization at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. August 28 she is to be 
recommissioned if plans materialize. 
Covers, care of the Norfolk, Va. Post- 
master. 

* * * 

Don’t overlook these events, The 
following vessels are reported to be 
going out of commission on the first 
of September. U.S.S. Noa, Wm. B. 
Preston and the Hulbert. Address 
these vessels, care of the Postmaster, 
New York City. 

* * * 

Two new ships that were recently 
launched are: U.S.S, Aylwin and 
U.S.S. Monaghan, The first on July 1 
and the latter on the tenth of that 
month. Watch them for commission- 
ing dates, 

“ * * 

Capt. William V. Miller will sponsor 
two more fine cachets from the U.S.S. 
Childs this year. Dates not yet an- 
nounced. Send him covers for these 
events prepared to go to 1309 Murrell 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 

Official reports state that the U.S.S. 
MacDonough is to be launched the 
latter part of September; also that 
the U.S.S. Case will be launched 
shortly after that at the Boston Navy 
Yard, 


* * * 


This and That 


Do you know that there are 70 
new naval vessels being prepared? 
Also that today there are over 150 
warships composed of every type of 
fighting ship that were at one time 
the pride of the Navy, all standing 
in a mass formation, rotting and 
waiting in the Delaware River, to be 
scrapped by the Vinson Bill, 

The U.S.S. Keosanqua, a vessel re- 
cently placed from reserve commis- 
sion into full commission, carries no 
mail clerk, so save your postage. 
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The Old Timer says: “I have re- 
ceived more nice colored and fancy 
cancels from the boys of the waves 
by not ever asking for them.” A 
good tip, follow it. 

The oldest vessel in full commission 
today in our Navy is the U.SS. 
Vestal, commissioned in 1909. Oh, 
you want her address. Merely, care 
of the New York. City Postmaster. 

E. O. Tauer recently reported re- 
tiring from the Navy after such fine 
work aboard the U.S.S. Texas is 
going back to the Texas at least for 
a while anyway. Yes, he’ll handle 
your covers, but be considerate, 

Our good friend Harry Moore, 
formally of the U.S.S. Constitution, 
is now reported stationed with the 
U.S.S. Tennessee, but not as mail 
clerk. No doubt he will be very glad 
to hear from all his old friends, and 
new ones, too. 

The U.S.S, Omaha is to replace the 
U.S.S. Richmond in September in the 
Special Service Squadron. 

A few cancels that you may want 
are: U.S.S. Ortolan, Sicard, Borie, 
Philip, Zane, Long, Roper, Wasmuth, 
Waters, McCormick, Cuyama and 
Elliot. Address all, care of the New 
York City Postmaster, 


Did you know that your humble 
naval reporter always enjoys receiv- 
ing his readers’ views on all subjects 
and answering their puzzling queries 
if he can; he has answered hundreds 
of readers questions in the past 
months. 


Killing many queries with one line. 
Yes, the U.S.S. Brooks is still in 
commission and as popular as ever 
for her changing historical cancel 
markings. 

E. L. Beckwith, our good friend 
aboard the U.S.S, Lexington who had 
so many fine plans for collectors, has 
been transferred to a shore station, 
and O. T. Phillips, mail clerk of the 
U.S.S. Lexington, is so piled up with 
collectors’ covers now — and also 
necessary navy duty work—that he 
wants all collectors informed that the 
only cancellations that he will be able 
to give at least for the present are 
straight machine type cancels, so if 
you do not wish these send no more 
covers until further notices. 


The International Exchange Club 
will sponsor a “Richell” cachet for 
Navy Day. As many ships will be 
covered as there is a demand for. 
Closing dates are: September 1 for 
ships of the Asiatic Fleet and October 
10 for ships nearer at hand. Send 
only 6%-inch covers unstuffed for any 
amount of ships. Forwarding postage 
is requested. Covers to The Inter- 
national, Station “A,” Milwaukee, Wis. 
Theodore Harrington. 


“EY 


That’s all for this month, Thanks 
for the assistance to you who collabo- 
rated, 
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Itally issued the first airmail stamp. 
* - * 


The first printing of the Red Cross 
stamp called for an issue of fifty 


million. 
ae * * 


A booklet on U. S. stamps and post 
cards can be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Documents, Washington, D 
C., upon payment of ten cents. 


* * * 


Adolph Hitler makes his first phil- 
atelic appearance on a new issue of 
postage stamps that has just been 
issued by the nazi government. 








UNITED STATES 


Insurance Mixture, 1 Ib. ............ $ .50 





Mixture previous to 1920, % Ib. .... 1.00 
50 U. S. Comm. (superb copies) ; see ee 
100 different (Superb copies) ........ 1.25 
300 different \ eal COples) cecceces 6.00 
SEDER, EN COMME 5 voc ccndccsisecccecas 85 


DANIEL WEBSTER GALLERIES 
32 Mulberry St. Hartford, Conn. 














1934 Directory of Pre- 
cancel Collectors, 


25 Cents 


(Listings are according to states, 
sub-classified as to specific type of 
precance}l collected.) 


Address “Precancels” 
c/o HOBBIES 
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Stamp Exchange 
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NTREAL 


A ss... sate ravage Run by 
Collectors for Collectors 


Not run for profit 
NO DUES 


Can handle a few more ex- 
changers. Full information for 
2c stamp. 


The Only Club of Its Kind in 
the» World 


IDENTIFY YO. 
Mention HOBBIES wh. lying 
to advertisement: 
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President—Dr. M. Coppock, Jr., Suite 
oa aren cosa Building, Cincinnati, 


Ving Deaniiaincste J. Broderick, 294 East 
Johnson St., Fond du’ Lac, Wisconsin. 

Secretary—Frank L. Coes, Coes Square, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 

Treasurer—Claude D. Millar, 2041 Calvin 
Cliff, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Auction Manager — Georges Creed, 5827 
Hoffman Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Sales and Air Department—A. E. Hussey, 
M.D., Manager, 3457 Dury Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Exchange Department — D. W. Martin, 
Manager, 310 Citizens Building, 856 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Precancel and Buro Print Dept.—Philo 
Foote, Manager, 79 South Street, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Counterfeit Detector and Examiner— 
Georges Creed, 5827 Hoffman Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


International Secretary—W. Hayden Collins, 927 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Librarian—W. R. Ricketts, 1577 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, Pennsylvania, 

Assistant Librarian—H. V. Backman, 931 Corgie St., Cape May, New Jersey. 

Historian—N. R. Hoover, 46 Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, New York. 

Board of Directors—Pres. Dr. F. = Coppock, Jr., Vice-Pres. R. J. Broderick, Treas. Claude D. Millar, Sec. 


Frank L. Coes, Wm. J. Aull, N. R. Hoover, Dr. D. 


B. B. Wilcox. 


G. Bray, Dr. N. P. McGay, Francis H. Braillard, Col. 


rr. Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Sec. Frank L. Coes, Chairman Dr. N. P. McGay, 


Wm. J. Aull. 


Board of Appeals—H. H. Marsh, Chairman, H. G. Webb, R.V.P., James F. Casey, Jr. 





SECRETARY'S REPORT 
August 11, 1934 


(items for this report must be,in: the Secretary’s hands on 
the 10th day of the month preceding publication, Members who 
fail to receive the magazine should notify the publisher, but 
changes of address to be effective, should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, and to insure delivery of the magazine’ must be received 
by the Secretary the 10th day of the month preceding pub- 
lication.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Lowell Cooper, 1118 Mowrer St., Newcastle, Ind., age 30, 

realtor. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1000.) 

Joseph A. Gividen, Box 2062, Fresno, California, age 38, dealer. 

By F: L. Coes, Sec. (1200,) 

Harold B. Harbinger, 169 Sycamore St., Albany, N. Y., age 29, 

manager. By F, L. Coes, Sec. (1234.) 

Lawrence Kelegher, 4415 Chapleau Avenue, Montreal, Canada, 

age 29, clerk. By R. J. Lyons. (1234.) 

Charles W. Konrad, Public Service Building, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 

sin, age 27, insurance. By W. J. Burbach, (1004.) 

Grace C. March, 712 Madison St., Chester, Pa., age 21, at 
home. By Harry E. Lee. 
J. Stanley Rose, 1042 Marietta Ave., Lancaster, Pa., age 49, 

manufacturer. By Georges Creed. (1200.). 

(Miss) Dorothy Rus, 1714 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 

age legal, dealer. By H. H. Marsh. (1230.) 

John P. Spencer, 47 Forest Avenue, Riverside, Il., age 48, engi- 

neering assistant. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1200.) 

Dewey Il. Suit, Box 661, Benjamin Franklin Sta., Washington, 

D. C., age 36, draughtsman. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
Malcolm B. White, 2756 Amman St., Pittsburgh, Pa., age 

legal, dealer. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 

(if no objections are received and references are O.K., the 
above applicants will be enrolled October 1, 1934, of which fact 
they will please take notice. Courtesy cards will be issued as 
provided by By-Laws to allow’ department contact. Please 
report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethical use 
of this application list.) 


APPLICANTS FOR RE-INSTATEMENT 


6975 Arthur EB. Smith, 724 East 10th St., Erie, Pa., age 47, 
buyer. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1000.) 
4119 William J. Sossong, 608 Columbus Ave., N. W., Canton, 
Ohio, age 49, accountant. By H. Hussey, R.V.P. 
(1000.) 
(Applicants for re-instatement will receive card ten days 
after publication if no objection is received.) 


APPLICANTS PENDING 


George N. Ponnay 
Victor E. LoBiance Edwin F. Shepler 
Dorothy L. Britton Frank Shute 
Steven G. Darlington John M. Snyder 
Clyde L. Forsyth Wm. M. Stuart 
Benjamin A. Gouley, M.D. Wm. K. Thomas 
Daniel W. Hamm Richard H. Traiser 


Frank H. Battles 


Edmond D. Koltz 
William Liberoff 
Thomas E. Miller 
John B, Olsen Donald B. Witmer 
Oak T. Otness Trueman L. Younggreen 

(If no objections are entered and references are O.K. the 
above applications will be enrolled September 1, 1934.) 


Robert Wallace 
George V. Walton 
Russell C, Wenz 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


6804 Victor J. Bonowski, from 802 So, Ave., to 122 West Phila- 
delphia Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

746 William A. Cullers, from Lincoln, Arkansas, to Westville, 
Oklahoma. 

6303 Lt. Simon Foss, from Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, to Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky. 

7089 William E. Kingswell, from 911 “R’’ St., N. W., to 1214 
24th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

5476 Hans C. Larsen, from 545 46th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Care C. Nuppenau, Mysundegade 2, 11 11. Copenhagen, 
V. Denmark. 

J6278 Frederick Merrell, Jr., from 820 Detroit St., Denver, 
Colo., to 67 Reilly Road, Wyoming, Ohio. 

5104. La Mar Rensberger, from 1506 Atwater St., Bloomington, 
Ind., to 505 South Fifth St., Goshen, Ind. 

6248 Nichols Sanabria, from 173 42nd St., East, to 17 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

2439 Erwin Scheffler, from 3470 West 94th St., to 2721 Franklin 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

4240 E. D. Staples, from Apartado 1015, Havana, Cuba, to 
Tiendas Del Central Porfuerza, Calimete, Cuba. 

4045 John L. Stroub, from 22-27 27th St., to 19-32 22nd St., 
Astoria, lL. 1, N. Y. 

7200 James M. Thomas, from Box 32 Hancock, Maryland, to 
848 West Fourth Street, Williamsport, Pa. 


CHANGE FROM STAR TO FULL MEMBERSHIP 


6837 David A. Cohen, 506 Lackawanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
5317 Ralph Cole, 4121 7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RETURN TO ROLL 


6729 S. E. Halla, St. Paul, Minn. 

6857 Walter B. Pike, Farmingdale, L, I., N. Y. 

1638 Max Casper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5960 Maurice E. West, Jr., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


RESIGNATIONS TENDERED 


6410 W. Thalheim, Miessen, Germany. 

6846 William C. Armstrong, Roselle Park, New Jersey. 
6708 B. C. Church, So. Pasadena, California. 

6585 Homer J. Fusmer, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

5007 Norman S. Griffin, New York, N. Y. 

5804 George V. L. Haskell, Palo Alto, California. 

5004 B. W. Pizzini, Plainfield, N. J. 

6333 Willy L. Reger, West Reading, Pa. 


RESIGNATIONS PENDING 


Rev. J, M. Kommers 
Arnold B. Norcross 


D. D. Burgess 
Howard E. Jackson 
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RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED 
H. F. Beglinger, M.D. K. M. Huff 


NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED 
August I, 1934 

7251 George W. Acker, M.D., Box 278, Port Gibson, Miss. (S.; 
U.S.; Airs.) (1030.) 

7252 Walter J. Baker, 2042 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(S.; Germany.) (1200.) 

7253 Orrin E. Boyle, 539 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa., (G.-C.; 
Western Hemp.) (1200.) 

7254 Lester H. Brigham, Box 300, Southbridge, Mass. (G.-C.; 
P.C. and B.P.; Airs.) (0234.) 

7255 George R. Campbell, Room 323, 112 State St., Albany. 
N. Y. (S.; U.S. mint.) (1200.) 

7256 Edward Cejka, 403 South 28th St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
(G.-C.; S.; U.S.; Comm.; Cancels.) (1200.) 

7257 Louis E. Densmore, 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, (C.-D.; 
U.S.; P.C.; B.P.) (1204.) 

7258 David Fernald, 38 North Wales, Brewster, Maine. (S.; 
U.S.; G.-C.) (1000.) 

7259 Jess D. Feilds, Box 938, Bloomington, Ill. (G.-C.; S.; 
U.S.; Airs; Revs.) (0300.) 

7260 William H. Fitzpatrick, 76 Park Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 
(C.-D.; Mint U.S.; Blox and Gen.) (1000.) 

#7261 Elmer C. Foote, 79 South St., Fond du Lac, Wis. (G.-C.; 
S.; Sal.; U.S.; P.C. and B.P.) 

7262 Harold J. Frick, 1106 So. 9th St., Manitowoc, Wis. (S.; 
U.S.; Netherlands; Aust.; Hung.; Congo.) (1230.) 

7263 Norman R. Hendershott, 111 Janette Avenue, Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada .(D.) 

7264 Stuart C. Irby, 120 North Congress St., Jackson, Miss. 
(S.; U.S.) (1000.) 

7265 Abe Jeffer, 3918 Main St., Flushing, L. I, N. Y. (S.; 
Mexico; Panama; U.S.; B.N.A.) (1230.) 

7266 Edward C. Kimberly, 52 Sigourney St., Bristol, Conn. 
(D.; C.D.) (1230.) 

7267 Oliver J. Knutson, 2219 North Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (D.) 

7268 Bruce L. Lewis, 51 East Penn St., Germantown, Phila., 
Pa. (G.-C.; Airs.) (0300.) 

7269 Roger H. Marble, Box 156, Worcester, Mass. (D.) 

7270 Howard F. Morris, Barclay and Patterson Sts., Chester, 
Pa. (G.-C.) (1000.) 

7271 Robert B. Pollock, 1837 73rd Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(D.; C.-D.; S.; Philippines.) (1204.) 

7272 William B. Pollock, Jr., Room 210, 5613 Germantown, 
Phila., Pa. (D.; C.-D.; S.; Egypt; Fr. Cols.; Br: Col.; 
U.S. Revs.) (1204.) . 

7278 Maurice Taubman, 5538 Williows Avenue, Philadelphia, 


Pa, (1200.) 

1274 Lauren Tremper, 5121 Irving St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Auc- 
tion D.) 

7275 George W. Weimar, 3306 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
(D.) (1000.) 


RE-INSTATED 
886 Robert C. Edgar, 3409 North 27th St., Waco, Texas. (D.) 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 


Total membership July 10, 1934...........eee00+ 1,450 
New members admitted............0.. 25 
RO-INStated cccccccccccccccecevcsecsses 1 
Return to FOleccccccccccesseres wareewree 4 30 
1,480 
POONGE WEN oc dec acviie ic ucesdeceesceccucees 16 
Total memberabin Aumust 11, 19846 .occccecscccvcdsvcvesseses 1,464 


(Applications received, 11; applications for re-instatement, 2; 
applications pending, 24.) 


BOOSTER LIST 


The following have proposed applicants since the beginning 
of the term July 15, 1932: F. L. Coes, Sec., 195; Helen Hussey, 
R.V.P., 45; F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres., 24; Georges Creed, 22; 
A. H. Gyngell, R.V.P., 21; R. J. Broderick, V.P.; 19; V. P. 
Kaub, 18; A. S. Riches, R.V.P., 15; H. R. Grogg, R.V.P., 9; 
Philo A. Foote, 8; A. E. Hussey, M.D., 7; Dr. W. L. Babcock, 
c. J. Gifford, R.V.P., A. E. Gorham, Wm. Lycett, 5 each; 
Cc. R. Wright, J. B. Merritt, 4 each; C. J. Pierce, F. H. Rice, 
c. J. Buckstein, R.V.P., F. C. Schiller, R.V.P., D. W. Martin, 
B. M. Robbins, H. G, Webb, R.V.P., 3 each; A. Barger, H. J. 
Burbach, A, Cerniglario, A. Creed, R.V.P., Dr. N. P. McGay, 
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H. H. Marsh, A. Owen,-T.,-H.. Schwerdtmann, R. A, Wirt, 2 
each; M. Bazire, A. Bararski, H. C. Carpenter, K. R. Cobb, 
Jr., H. T. Conover,. Dr. W. L. Collins, V. Conzemius, F. J. 
Cowing, Fernand Creed, Jacques Creed, D. A. Cohen, E. 
Curhan, R.V.P., C. J. Dietle, A. J. Dube, F. J. Duhamel, B. 
DuBose, J. C. DuBose, R.V.P., G. A. Fischesser, R.V.P.,. B. A. 
Fuller, H. Haase, C. H. Harvey, G. A. Henhoffer, C. L. Hof- 
mann, R.V.P., H. M. Jones, C. Knobla, G. F. Kunz, H. E. Lee, 
R. J. Lyons, W. N. McKelvy, R. Marti, R.V.P., M. C. Oleson, 
O. DeSio, E. T. Schumm, H. T. Sinclair, J. M. Westphal, 
R.V.P., F. J. Weiller, F. G. Wilson, J. L. Wolsey, 1 each. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


We have little new matter to add to the report because of 
the pending convention (August 23-4-5) and this will appear 
in the October issue, along with much new and interesting 
matter. 

The Membership contest for R.V.P. and Boosters was won 
by Georges Creed with 125 points, followed by A. Gyngell, 105; 
V. P. Kaub, 105; H. R, Grogg, 70; C. R. Wright, 35; and Maj. 
Ralph Kimble, 15. The R.V.P. granted Hon, Mention are: 
A. S. Riches, C. J. Gifford, C. J. Buckstein, F. C. Schiller, 
H. G, Webb, and Armand Creed, which indicates some action 
in the R.V.P. ranks, but far from what we had hoped for be- 
cause pending branches and applicants to be credited will conie 
on the next term listings. F 

To this series of interested members we should give our 
hearty thanks. New appointments and other most attractive 
offers will come from the V.P. in usual letter form to the 
Regional Staff, and I am asked here to convey Mr. Brodericks’ 
hearty thanks for your interest. 

We are informed of some material changes and content 
matter to come out in the next term in the official organ, and 
here want to express the material satisfaction at the almost 
universal approval that has been given HOBBIES by our va- 
rious correspondents. This is satisfactory, and concrete acknowi- 
edgement of our efforts in aiding (modestly we hope) the 
strenuous efforts of Mr. Lightner to produce a really interest- 
ing stamp section, without sacrificing space to too technically 
compiled articles of less than universal interest. We cannot 
but hope he will be proportionally more successful in satisfying 
the majority of our members. 

We will not extend this because of space needs of other 
sections of our organization. 

Yours, 
F. L. COES, Sec. 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR JULY, 1934 


Books in Department July 1, 1934........ 1,724 Value $52,468.82 
Books received in July, 1934.............. 105 * 3,068.32 

1,829 “ $65,537.13 
Books retired in July, 1934.............05. 112 s 3,442.46 
Books in Department August 1, 1934...... 1,717 ** $52,094.67 


Respectfully submitted, 
A, E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
Sales Manager, S.P.A. 

Sales have picked up a lot during the past two months and 
again we are asking that you submit anything fine that you 
may have for sale. New is the time to sell your stamps. Prices 
are good and the demand for fine things is far beyond the 
supply. We are in need of U. S., both 19th and 20th century 
U. S. Revenues and Confederate States. Fine British Colonials 
are in great demand, same as the new issues. Everyone is 
asking for the new British Colonials. Fine old HKurope are 
needed badly. We have a new supply of regulation sales books 
priced at five cents each, so write in at once and get your 
supply. 

AIRMAILS are needed badly, especially the new issues, 
both used and unused. JUMBO CIRCUITS are still in great 
demand, and we are in need of some books of medium priced 
stamps to supply the demand. 

We hope that this fall we will be able to serve every member 
of the S.P.A. with some of the philatelic wants. Remember, 
this is your Sales Department, and by buying through it you 
are helping some member who may need the help. Our prices 
are the best possible and you will make no mistake by getting 
your name on our lists. Ask for a special lot and we will do 
our best to serve what is wanted. Please do not ask for U. 8S. 
in JUMBOS. If you have not tried the Sales Department, do. 
so at once. Just drop us a card, that is all. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. E. HUSSEY, M.D. 
3457 Dury Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT PATRONS 


Please note that your manager has taken it a bit easy during 
this month due chiefly to the extreme heat we have had which 
was not conducive to spending much time on stamps much less 
the details, accounting, etc. Apparently the members have felt 
likewise because the receipts for the month of new books was 
far, far less than for any other month. 


However, with June having shown a decided increase and 
a 100% increase over previous month in removals, it does not 
stand to reason that we might expect a similar or even much 
of an increase over such a big jump. Our removals this month 
were down from previous, but at that greater than other 
months. So all in all, it shows a big improvement and we must 
expect some drop offs now and then. 


Now with the new catalogue about out we should see a 
large number of new entries soon, and you fans should get 
busy and pick up the sleepers from the older books by having 
a nice sized credit balance built up which will entitle you to 
receive new books to select from without delays. 


We are in process of compiling the annual report and will 
simply say that it looks good, and indicates that any S.P.A. 
member who is not making use of this most beneficial depart- 
ment, is just missing one of the biggest returns on his mem- 
bership. If you have good stamps to trade they will show 
you a wonderful result. Mediocre stuff, however, is question- 
able because as a rule most collectors have a big surplus of 
such and it does not attract. 


Am now ready for action again, so come on you swapping 


HOBBIES 
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PRECANCEL AND BUREAU PRINT DEPARTMENT 


Books on hand July 1, 1984.......ccccsscccce 187 Value $2,183.19 
Books received to August 1, 1934............ 39 ” 341.78 


Total books in Department August 1, 1934...226 “$2,524.97 


Again we wish to call attention to the large supply of fine 
material which we have on hand, Almost anything you would 
want and more coming every day. 

Many old collections and accumulations are being put into 
this department, and the wide-awake collector will do well 
to get his name on our circuit list. 

We are now in a position to send out circuits to members 
on twenty-four hours notice and are trying to check circuits 
as fast as they come in, and send another out the next day. 


The cheaper varieties of Buro Prints in Bll and B13 are 
coming in and have many of the new high denomination and 
Stuarts scattered through the books. These should be good 
items and are priced very low right now. Dealers are asking 
full catalog and better for some of the high denominations 
right now. 

We can use many more books of both Precancels and Buro 
Prints and this should be an opportunity for you to convert 
these items into cash to help defray the expense of your other 
collecting activities or add new items to your Precancel col- 
lection. 

Don’t forget about our Mounting and Cataloging service. A 
stamped envelope will bring full particulars or reply to any 
questions. If you have good Precancels we want them, If you 


fans and get in the swim. 


want them we have them. 


D. W. MARTIN 


PHILO A. FOOTE 


———————E_ ESS] SSS SS ==———— 


It Seems to Me 


Saas I hit several tender points. 

Congressman takes occasion to 
write a personal letter (which he 
would, being an old chum) pointing 
out that the prescription for moving 
Congressional support is “likely to 
be adopted by other and more polit- 
ical groups.” 

The way to move the P. M. G. is to 
write your Congressman, get your 
club, and local federation, and soci- 
ety to do likewise. State your facts 
flatly, and don’t forget the finish. 
“This society polls votes.” 
You can tell him where, too, if it 
seems feasible. 

This is far from being the pressure 
that is brought to bear on Congress 
by patronage and similar claims, and 
compared to most of them it is sim- 
ple, gentlemanly and wholly reason- 
able. ; 

Go ahead—tell your Representative 
and your Senator early and often. 
Now is the time. 

* * * 


I note the Big Chief has an edi- 





OUR 192nd SALE 
SEPTEMBER 22nd 
Contains some fine 
covers. U. S., a superb 
20 Century British Colony 
Coltection, Foreign, 
Wholesale, etc. Catalog 
free. tfc 


M. OHLMAN 


116-H Nassau St. 
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By FRANK L. Cogs 


Secretary §. P. A. l 


torial on how the P. O. is “out of the 
red,” if it is, or ever was, or is like- 
ly to be. Personally, that deficit holler 
is political hokum. 


It seems sort of silly to take 65 
millions away from employees of the 
P. O. D. by foreed furloughs, layoffs, 
by which I mean laying off good em- 
ployees on the dot, instead of admit- 
ting that a good one is better than 
two green new ones); and lay the 
sum thus made to savings “to reduce 
the deficit.” 


The public pays. Decreased serv- 
ice, delays, reduced air travel per day, 
dissatisfaction, waste, a plethora of 
“new issues,” (some pretty bum ones) 
monkey business with foreign mails, 
waits at ports, slow vessels;—all 
build up a total against the P. O. in 
the public mind. But the public pays 
the bill. 


I could repeat the omitted book- 
keeping, like 85 millions skipped (to 
be settled later) on the “subsidy bill” 
and other omissions. What good. 


The basic fault is not corrected. 
The employees won’t get back to nor- 
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mal in two years, maybe not in three. 
But the “figgers” will be handy for 
election campaign Blah and Blat. 


Not only material doubt, but posi- 
tive argument against the “figgers” 
being true. Or even nearly so. 


But again. We pay the Navy bill 
and the Army Bill (and 99 alpha- 
betical bills) by the appropriation 
method and the gang spends every 
last cent and asks for more. 


We don’t call that outlay a deficit. 
Comes the P. M. G. with a depart- 
ment that pays some return (in 
cash) but does for the public many 
times more than any, perhaps all of 
the appropriation eaters. 


He has got to make the public 
swallow the difference between ap- 
propriation and cost as a “Deficit” to 
be dug cut of employees, or saved by 
curtailing service, or in some other 
way. Silly. Futile. 


The Post (I wonder how many 
times we can say this before it sticks) 
is a public service, a public necessity, 
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a tool of civilization, and a material 
aid to civil life, business, education 
and humanity. It is worth what it 
costs, and much more. (Read what I 
said in August about the Soviet fall- 
ing off in mail.) 

If the P. O. wants to breed anarchy, 
aid illiteracy, depress business, dis- 
courage human ties;—all it needs to 
do is to push rates up so the poor 
cannot use them, or censor the mails 
so they dare not use them. We are 
not right now afraid of censoring, 
but it takes little fool “improving” 
of rates upward, to depress service, 
and use, and employees wages, and 
need for employees, and a lot more. 

The obvious never occurs to the 
bureaucratic mind as a possible cure. 
Better he should advocate “something 
new.” 

In this case the obvious aid to busi- 
ness return is the two cent rate re- 
storation. Next, equalization of the 
other rates to allow business to use 
the mails to the fullest extent. 

-I defy any bureaucrat to disprove 
the fact that a reduction of any pub- 
lic service rates causes return and 
increased income. No matter what, 
—no matter how small. Check for 
yourself. Ice, gas, fuel, light, railway 
fares, and plenty more. 

It would be just like the “Pi-box 
experts” to suggest that a four cent 
rate would return “more profit” to 
the P.O. Why not? Plenty of com- 
parisons. Begin with the tax on li- 
quor. 

es 

I see my friend P. M. J. over in 
Canada thinks I am nutty, or batty, 
or just silly. I thought some friend 
of the Empire would take exception 
to the crack about places to issue 
new stamps from, or to hang com- 
memoratives on. 

But seriously, none of the sug- 
gested places in the Empire was as 
small as “Barbuda” and most have 
just as good an excuse (or better), 
while many actually are entitled to 
a place in the sun if these little West 
Indian “horse blanket” islands are 
entitled to postal issues. 

But in one at least there is even 
more “right.” The Isle of Man. It 
has a real government of its own, a 
Crown officer like Canada, a self run 
governing body, a separate coat of 
arms and all that. Ireland (part of 
it )got an issue and finally its own. 
The Isle of Man is better entitled to 
gn issue than Erin, in some ways. 

Similarly Alaska. While not tout- 
ing its population, it still has a claim 
because it is fast becoming the ideal 
Summer trip objective. Better it 
should have an issue. Advertise the 
facts and keep some of the money on 
the North American Continent in- 
stead of spending it on the crest of 
Monmarte, or in the Alps, or at Os- 
tend, Cannes, the Riveria, etc. Plenty 
good reasons. 
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Just why (I don’t advocate it) 
should Italy, Spain France and the 
Soviet (with a few small eastern 
states in continental Europe) have 
the sole right to flood the world with 
unneeded issues? I heard somewhere 
that Britain could well use more in- 
come (as who couldn’t) but why 
evade the obvious. Sooner or later 
some of these places will get stamp 
issues. In the mean-time, we encour- 
age our members to study facts as 
applied to each little spot. Seems to 
me I read in the press that one of 
the Channel Islands would have been 
glad to harbor some notable expatri- 
ate, and that from the island there is 
no extradition, etc. Pretty good claim 
to be self entitled to a stamp issue. 
Most as good as a few of the West 
Indies? Well never mind. 

The real idea was to make the boys, 
and shut ins, and seniors( when they 
are not “techy’’) read their Gazetteer, 
and Atlas, and Encyclopaedia. Better 
they should than collect U. S. and 
nothing else. Or Br. and Cols.—and 
nothing else. 

Education cannot be confined to a 
Continent, nor interest to a single 
country, without narrowing the hori- 
zon and damping the enthusiasm. 

* * * 


Besides (this is something else) the 
Trade agrees that the General Col- 
lector is the man that makes busi- 
ness. Having done that, they with 
one accord saw on one string, and 
try to sell “novelties,” “new issues,” 
“plate numbers, ete.” and this and 
that, to the point of almost suppress- 
ing the general collector that they 
call “the mainstay of the stamp busi- 
ness.” That is just as consistent as 
the curing of the P. O. “Deficit” by 
taking it out of the help. 


* * * 


Seems like I heard that the Brit- 
ish G. P. O. said Air mails were “not 
needed” because all rates are payable 
in regular postage. Likely that is 
right, or nearly so. But—an Air 
Stamp would sell, it would help the 
clerks, it would save the affixing of 
the “par avion” label, and possibly 
they could use the profit. Just pos- 
sibly. 

* = 2 

But P. H. J. did agree with me 
(which I take as a compliment) on 
the therapeutic benefits of Stamp 
Collecting. 

Today I can add another bit of a 
letter, for mothers who have children 
confined to the house. 

Quote “I want to tell you that with- 
out the Stamps I could not take care 
of Georgie and Norma. They see so 
many things, dream so many stories 
and trips, argue about so many 
places, and people, and the stamps 
are so easy to handle. It is a bless- 
ing, and thank you.” 

A very sad case. Two children 11 
and 18, both nearly lost with infan- 
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tile paralysis. Both in bed and not 
enough funds to hire a nurse. Still 
carrying on and gaining. Two little 
stamp books—some packets and a few 
hours works. Mother can leave them 
to amuse themselves. And, we know 
they are learning in their play and 
tedious hours. So why not study the 
Stamp as an aid to convalescence. 

Probably every one of you could 
find a chance to help, and reduce the 
burden of a loving mother, or the 
care of a fussy little invalid. It won’t 
fit all cases, but it pays to try. Some- 
times it is a bit of personal satisfac- 
tion too. Materially a Golden Rule 
motion that one can keep to himself. 
Peter will approve, even if you don’t 
put the facts in the press. 

ok * *” 


I hope everyone read the article by 
our good friend Rev. Floyd Leach, 
Ph. D. of Noroton, Conn. 

That is something that many Post- 
masters need to read and study. If 
you have such a one, let him have 
it. 

Tell him that there are several old 
saws that fit, but the one that fits 
best is “It is easier to catch flies with 
molasses than with vinegar.” 

Say it nicely. Take a little time 
off and show him what the things 
mean, and are for, and why. Some 
react wonderfully to a little “soft 
soap” and some are natural collect- 
‘ors but don’t know it,—Yet. 

Wish we had more like the Rev. 
Leach, who is a real dyed in the wool, 
and blown in the bottle, 100 per cent 
stamp collector. 

o* * * 

I have to have my joke. The school 
marm I wrote of last month who has 
the “lovely orchid shade” blocks, says 
she understands that the name of the 
shade is “rosy bluish mauve.” So 
what? 

“GEr 
Briefs 

U. S. postage stamps were first 
placed on sale in New York in July, 
1847, 

* * * 


Booklets of stamps were first is- 
sued on April 16, 1900. 
* * * 


Coils of stamps were first issued 
February 18, 1908. 
* * * 

The name of the Indian on the 
current 14c is Hollow Horn Bear, A 
Brule Sioux chief. 

* * * 

Stamps which have been oxidized 
can generally be restored to their 
normal colors by carefully bathing 
them in peroxide of hydrogen. 

* *” >” 


King Fuad of Egypt is an ardent 


stamp collector. 
* * * 


The 1869 issue of the U. S. was 
the first pictorial set issued by any 
country. 
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Conducted by EDWIN BROOKS 


Cachets sold and properly sponsored, the service being given without profit, will be listed 


free in this department. 


furnishes his own envelopes, stamps, etc. 


Cachets mailed above free, property sponsored, as by a stamp club or association for 
benefit of the club, or by ‘a historical association for the same purpose, will be listed here at 
regular classified rates (5 cents per word for one time, or three times at 4 cents per word 


per issue). 


September 1.—The Post Philatelic 
Club of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post 
and Telegram, announced a cachet 
for about September 1 to celebrate 
the opening of the new million dollar 
post office at that place. 

Sept. ??—Raleigh, N. C.—Raleigh, 
N. C., will dedicate its new Aairport 
about the first week in September and 
the Chamber of Commerce has au- 
thorized a good printed cachet for all 
air mail sent out that day. Send cov- 
ers unsealed and unstuffed to Ross 
Shumaker, Cachet Director, Box 5445, 
Raleigh, N. C., Commemoratives will 
be appreciated an your wrapper. 

Sept. ??—Downers, Grove., Ill.— 
70th anniversary Civil War cachets. 
Wisconsin commems. especially appre- 
ciated on outer wrappers. Covers will 
be mailed from scene of battle or 
ships as desired. If no designation is 
made they will be sent from scene of 
battle. If ship cancel is desired, for- 
warding postage must accompany 
covers. Sept. 2—Siege of Atlanta, 
Sept. 19—Battle of Fisher’s Hill, 
Sept. 27—Battle of Pilot Knob. Cov- 
ers to E. D. Herrick, Downers Grove, 
Ill. 

September 1.—The dedication of 
Mentor and Willoughby, Ohio, about 
Sept. 1st, (Lake County Airport), 
but not two separate airports, and as 
stated before covers should go to Hor- 
aee Wilson, Mentor, Ohio. 


September 1.—The Long Beach 
Post Office dedication is now set for 
about Scptember first. 

September 2.—An interesting ca- 
chet, commemorating the 52nd Anni- 
versary of Labor Day in New York 
City will be applied to covers and 
mailed from that City on September 
third. Covers, (6% size only) un- 
sealed and unstuffed to A. Lee, 29-03 
28rd Ave., Astoria, N. Y., not later 
than September 1. 

September 4.—Avenel, N. J.—325th 
Anniversary, Discovery of the Hud- 
son River by Hendrick Hudson. 


o<——8 


Printed cachet shows ship “Half 
Moon” afloat in the Hudson opposite 
the Palisades, surrounded by curious 
Indians in canoes. Mailing points: 
Hudson, N. Y., Cohoes, N. Y., New 
York, N. Y., Yonkers, N. Y., Jersey 
City, N. J., or any city in Hudson val- 
ley if forwarding postage is sent. 
Alden Cachet Club, P. O. Box 180, 
Avenel, N. J. 


September 8.—Clifton, N. J—A ca- 
cheted cover commemorating the 
825th anniversary of the Discovery of 
the Hudson River by Hendrick Hud- 
son will be mailed from New York 
City on September 11. Only one cov- 
er to each person, and covers must 
come prepared to mail. Covers should 
reach destination by September 8. 
Covers to Egges A. Das, 17 Clinton 
Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

September 10.—Somerville, N. J.— 
A beautiful pictorial, printed cachet 
similar to the design used on the re- 
cent P. O. Cachet from Washington, 
will be used when the P. O. dedica- 
tion takes place at Somerville, N. J. 
It is sponsored by the local C. of C. 
and Samuel Zagoria, 28 Loeser Ave., 
Somerville, N. J., will handle the cov- 
ers and apply the cachet. Send 
stamped, self-addressed covers and 
extend the usual courtesies. 

September 13-14-15—Boise, Idaho. 
—tThese days have been set aside for 
celebration to be held in Boise, Idaho. 
F. O. Nelson will hold covers for the 
event. Mr. Nelson has the consent 
of the C. of C. to apply stickers in 
three different colors, one each for 
the three days. Send covers ready o 
go and commemoratives on wrappers 
will be appreciated. No postage dues. 

September 15—Louisville, Ky.— 
This is the last day for the sponsors 
to accept covers for the Department 
of Kentucky, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U. S. in commemoration 
of their encampment, which will be in 
Louisville, Ky., September 30 to Octo- 
ber 5. Twenty philatelists and cover 





Profit is considered when the design, envelope, stamp and addressing 
is furnished above five cents (6 cents for airmail), or any charge made to the collector who 


collectors met on the evening of July 
26 in the Brown Eotel in Louisville 
with a committee for the 35th Nation- 
al encampment of the Vets and the 
Military Order of the Cooties to pick 
out a cachet. Covers to Michael B. 
Gilligan, Commander Dept. of Ken- 
tucky, 1418 St. Anthony Place, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

September.—The new Somerville, 
New Jersey, post office will be dedi- 
cated late in September or early in Oc- 
tober. There will be a pictorial ca- 
chet size about 2% x 8 sponsored by 
Fred E. Kaiser. Send standard size 
covers to sponsor, Somerville, R.F.D. 
No. 1. Only first class and air mail 
covers will be cacheted. Commemora- 
tives on wrapper will be appreciated. 

“oor 
Thanks 


Cachets: A First Black Hills 
Stratosphere Flight cover from Rapid 
City, South Dakota, from the Premier 
Press, Indianapolis, Ind. U. S. S. 
Houston naval cover, Honolulu, at the 
time of President Roosevelt’s visit 
from C. E. Frowe, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
14th Annual Southern California 
Yachting Association Regatta—12th 
Annual Pacific Coast Championship 
Regatta—Dedication of Santa Monica, 
Calif., Breakwater Cachet from Jim- 
mie Crum. HOBBIES wishes to thank 
those who sent these complimentary 
covers. 





SPECIAL MINT COIL SALE 
383E.$.05 442 .$.42 489.$.06 601.$.06 
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Pairs pro rata. d34 
We buy stamps. Make offers. 
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Moultrie, Ga—Dedication of the 
municipal airport here has been post- 
poned from August until October or 


November. The Chamber of Com- 

merce states that covers will be care- 

fully held until dedication date. 
“Go 
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FIRST DAY COVERS 


BO GOING ode nctcicnccccceastedds $ .20 


2e Falien Timbers ....cccccccce 25 
Be GOO PRIVEE ccscccccccccvecene .20 
2c Massachusetts ........-+s+.e0+ .25 
SE GR “ea ic kvevvccesvcsccnds -20 


610 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
je53 


MEE Ahh cedataddehucccee cued $ .40 
Be CIOS kc cieccicccsscinsee 25 
Se Wer BOGUROR  . ccc ccccccccce .25 
Wee Harding ...ccccccccccscccee .25 
Zo Pulaeks ...ccccesccccceccece 20 























Products of Country Shown 
by Its Stamps 


fo —— | 0] co} 
By EDWIN Brooks, P. J. A. 


ANY countries like to advertise 

the products they produce, and 
what better way could be found than 
on the face of a postage stamp? It 
is idea bill-board for it goes all over 
the world, in the remotest corners of 
the globe. 

Cereal foods, such as corn, wheat 
and rice seem to be the most impor- 
tant agricultural product to be found 
on the face of a postage stamp. 
Among the largest of wheat produc- 
ing nations are the United States, 
Canada and Russia, all of which have 
pictures of various stages of wheat- 
growing on their stamps. 

Rice, the universal food of the Ori- 
ent, is also pictured on many stamps. 
The recent pictorial issue of the 
Philippine Islands shows on the 20 
centavos value native coolies in the 
rice field plowing and planting rice, 
and on the 24 centavos value is shown 
a view of the rice terraces on the 
sides of the mountains. British Gui- 
ana also grows rice. The one cent 
value of 1931 commemoratives issue 
pictures a native farmer following 
his oxen-drawn plow through a 
flooded rice-field. And of course we 
mustn’t forget China and Indo-China 
with its pictures of rice-planting 
coolies in the midst of their labor. 
Even Kedah in the Strait Settlements 
on the issue of 1912 is shown a sheaf 
of rice as a symbol of life-giving 
power to these people. 

Next in importance comes corn and 
this can be found on the 1918 Mo- 
zambique which was isued by the Mo- 
zambique, a small territorial posses- 
sion of Portugal in East Africa. The 
growth of the corn in Mozambique 
puts all our Iowan corn to shame, 
since the stamp depicts their 
corn twice the height of a native pres- 
ent in the picture. Perhaps its just 
a “tall” imagination on the part of 
the artists who drew the designs for 
the stamps. 

The next commercial products seem 
to be coffee, tobacco and sugar in the 
order named. A sprig of the coffee 
plant is shown on the 35 centimes 
value of Haiti, 1928; and Honduras 


in 1929 issued a set of official stamps, 
the five centavos value picturing what 
is labeled a coffee plant. We have 
our doubts about it. The stamps are 
so poorly lithographed and the de- 
signs so poorly executed that the 
plant represented might be anything 
from King Kong to a Giant Christ- 
mas tree. On the opposite sides of 
the African continent are Mozam- 
bique Company and Liberia and each 
have pictured coffee plantations on 
their stamps. The Colombian Repub- 
lic also shows a coffee plantation on 
the five centavos value of the “Wealth 
of Colombia” issue, 1932. Harvest- 
ing coffee is shown on the two cen- 
timos value of Costa Rica in 1923, 
which shows a rather handsome na- 
tive woman, dressed in white starched 
garments, in the shade of a coffee 
tree. She holds a large basket in her 
arms as though awaiting the berries 
to fall like manna from the heavens. 
If it did, it would be the berries, eh? 

In 1922, Costa Rica advertised her 
coffee by overprinting her stamps, 
“Cafe de Costa Rice” and “Compre 
Ud, Cafe de Costa Rica’ (buy Costa 
Rican coffee). Guatemala, on the 
other hand, went a step further and 
stated on a special stamp, “Guate- 
mala produces the best coffee in the 
world.” We would like to see some- 
one go her one better! But gosh! 
what a protest she got when all the 


coffee-producing countries put up a 
kick, and we don’t blame them either, 
since no one really knows which is 
the best in the world! As the Baron 
might say to Sharlie, “That’s grounds 
for a suit, eh?” Yeah, we didn’t ex- 
vnect it to go over, or did it? 








FIRST DAY COVERS—National Parks. 
—R. C. Schaffer, 1833 California St., N. 
W., Washington, D, C. aul2623 


FREE BARGAIN LiIST.—Walter F. 
Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. J. 12318 
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WANTED—Fine illustrated ote 
covers prior 1910.—Alfred Horn, 
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of Philately 


52 Big Issues Per Year, each 
Consisting of 36 Pages with || 
two-colored cover. 

The entire field of Philately Is cov- 


ered by the leading philatelic ex- 
perts. 


Can be secured on the newsstands 
In many cities or a sample copy 
will be sent for 10c. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 PER YEAR 


H. L. LINDQUIST 
Publisher 
100 6th Ave. New York, N.Y. 


























DEALER’S DIRECTORY 


Single Insertion, $2.00 3 Insertions, $4.50 6 Insertions, $7.50 12 Insertions, $14.00 





UNITED STATES STAMPS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Stanley Gibbons, Inc 
38 S. Park Row, New York City. 
Complete U. S. Price List Free 








WHOLESALE 


R. C. Gluck & Co. 


66 H Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
Catering to the Dealer. Write for free 
Price List. 








Economist Stamp Co., Inc. 


87 Nassau Street, New York City 3336 


Everything for the Collector 





Herman Toaspern, F.H.S.L. 
(Toasty) 
116 Nassau St., New York City 
Always a cash buyer. 
Information cheerfully pa ap53 








AUCTIONS 








Keller & Co., Stamps, Inc. 
65Y Nassau St., New York City. 

U. S. & Foreign. Write for Free Price 
List. 843 


quest. 


Vahan Mozian, Inc. 
10 E. 39th St., New York City. 


Stamp Auctions. Catalog on ne. 
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Tracing the Hooked Cross (Swastika) 


pe | | 


From a translation by E. Wilms in the June issue of SVENSK FILATELISTISK 
TIDSKRIFT, of an article by Ch. Otto Muller in the BRIEFMARKENKUNDE. 


een Sun Gods golden chariot oc- 

cupies a prominent place, not only 
in the religious mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, but with that of 
the Germanic and allied races as well. 
Most prominently does it manifest it- 
self among the Indo-Germanic and 
Arian races. 


The Indian State Jaupur has upon 
one of its stamps a picture represent- 
ing the Sun God Surya speeding 
across the heavens upon his, by the 
seven headed Uchislas, drawn chariot. 


The oldest form of illustrating, pic- 
tures a wheel as a symbol of the sun- 
chariot. This, because the face of the 
sun resembles the wheel of a chariot 
(an outward curved cross cut of a 
round log). 


Later by making four holes the 
weight of the wheel was reduced. 
Finally as the size of the holes was 
increased the four spokes appeared. 
Then when the rim was taken away 
the remaining spokes formed a sym- 
metrical cross, which already during 
the Stone and Bronze age “before the 
advent of Christianity” had gained 
common symbolic significance. 


From this evolved the hooked cross 
(swastika), its four vertical arms 
signifying, the movement of the sun. 


This originated with the Nordic 
races for which the sun, in conjunc- 
tion with fire in far larger measure 
than with the southern races, signi- 
fied the fountain of life. 


The art of making fire, which the 
human race learned through the Ne- 
anderthal man, was to begin with not 
common property. Moreover, it was 
considered a_ religious ceremony 
which could only be performed by the 
Priests. 


The fire kindled with much difficulty 


had to be faithfully watched. This 
was a life duty, which the early Ro- 
mans bestowed upon the Westalian 
maidens. 


The Priests of the Arian races, in 
making fire, employed a contrivance 
resembling the hooked cross (swas- 
tika). This was formed of soft wood 
with a hole through the middle. A 
stick of hard wood was made to fit the 
hole, which when rotated speedly 
caused the soft wood to ignite. 


The hooked cross (swastika) also 
occupied a place in the alphabet of 
the early Germanic races, as a sym- 
bol of the Sun, Fire, Light and Nor- 
nan Verdanis Runa (The Everlasting 
Life). 


The four manly virtues, foremost 
among the Germanic races, Justice, 
Honor, Valor and the art of carrying 
arms, are symbolized in the four 
squares of the cross, used to decorate 
ancient weapons, table utensils 
(drinking horns) and grave stones. 
There are further proofs that the 
hooked cross is an age old symbol, 
in the younger stone age, about 3000 
B. C. we find it in the lower Donau 
Valley in the neighborhood of the now 
existing Siebenburgen. Later on it is 
encountered among the Germanic 
races in the middle and Northern 
Europe. 


During the last Century B. C. it is 
known to have found it way into 
China and India. Only among the 
Jewish people who lived in the vicin- 
ity of the Mediterranean does it not 
appear. Excavations in grave yards 
dating back to the second and fourth 
century shows the swastika as being 
in common use among the Germanic 
races. 


Its use as an emblem for the Ari- 


0 





$3.00 and worth every cent. 


then transported by plane to Fort 


ENT PRICE $1.00 PER COVER. 





109 East Cary Street 


ROMANTIC STAMP COVERS 


During the Confederate Reunion in Richmond June 21-24—which inci- 
dentally was the last Reunion in the erstwhile Capitol of the Confederacy— 
a limited number of “turned” wall-paper covers were mailed by official per- 
mission. On the inside of each is a genuine Confederate stamp, postmarked 

Richmond, Va., June 21, 1862” by the Postmaster in the old Postoffice building. 
On the outside is the Bicentennial 3c stamp postmarked “High Noon, Rich- 
mond, Va., June 21, 1932’.—70 years later. PRICE PER COVER POSTPAID 


On July 26, 1932 at the celebration of the 176th Anniversary of the U. 8. 
Postal System, a Post Rider, garbed in the costume of the Colonial Period, left 
The Virginia Gazette office in Williamsburg, Va., and rode to the William and 
Mary Airport with two genuine old sacks of valuable mail. The sacks were 
Lee, Va., and received by the Richmond 
Postmaster; thence by mail truck to the Postoffice where they were 
accepted by the Governor of Virginia. 
each bears the four genuine cachets, postmarked and official back-stam 
Few in existence and a wonderful ee... Price to be advanced. PRES. 

er m— 


Stamp and Cover Collecting 


w 
These covers are very limited and 


Richmond, Virginia 
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ans however dates mostly back to 
Guido List (1910) and his followers. 
Then it became a symbol for the Anti 
Semitic Organization. Finally it was 
adopted by the German National So- 
cialist Party as their emblem. Since 
this party ascended to power in the 
Spring of 1933, this emblem has been 
put to many uses in Germany. We 
find it present on postage stamps, 
postal stationery and cancellations of 
various types. In this way it is 
found for the first time on the stamp 
booklets issued March 21, 1933, to 
commemorate the first opening of the 
new German Congress, when it 
adorns the front cover, side by side 
with the black, white and red Na- 
tional Flag. 


The next appearance is on a spe- 
cial postmark employed by Graf Zep- 
pelin on its tour across Germany, on 
the international Labor Day May 1, 
1938. Another special cancellation 
containing the swastika emblem is to 
be found on the so-called Cataput- 
Mail, from the liners Bremen and 
Europa. 


The first National Stamp Exhibi- 
tion in Hamburg (Enaba 1933) also 
employed a special postmark contain- 
ing both the swastika and the Na- 
tional Flag. The Postoffice in Rudes- 
heim employed a special cancellation; 
a combination of the Iron Cross and 
the swastika in conjunction with the 
the fiftieth anniversary since the 
erection of the Niederwald Monument, 
Sept. 24, 1933. 


As a watermark on German stamps 
the emblem is first encountered on 
the Charity issue of 1933 issued in 
memory of Richard Wagner. 


The substitution of the figure de- 
sign on the Official Stamps early in 
1934, for that of the swastika is but 
a natural sequence to the National 
Socialist Party, marks the ascension 
to power, but in order that outside 
Germany may also be acquainted with 
the national emblem of New Germany 
(official stamps being restricted to in- 
ternal use) a new set of airmail 
stamps has also been issued depicting 
the swastika surrounded by sun rays. 
and floating above the Earth. 


But we find the swastika in use 
outside Germany too. An aeroplane 
which a Swedish Count donated to 
the Finnish Government in 1918 car- 
ried the design as an emblem of luck. 
Since this it has adorned the air- 
eraft of both the Finnish and the 
Lithuanian armies. 


We also find the swastika as water- 
mark on the four stamps of Finland 
issued between 1925—1929 and on 
those of Lithuania 1927-1930. Stamps 
of Estonia issued in 1927 and on the 
one dollar value of New Foundland 
it is incorporated in the design. 


Influenced by India where coins dis-- 
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covered in the ancient Behat ruin, 
were found to cary the swastika em- 
blem as a symbol of luck, Hong Kong 
has incorporated it on the design of 
a majority of its stamps. 


Translated by Gustave Larson, 
Worcester, Mass. and transcribed by 
F. L. Coes. 

“C6" 


Bertha Clarke of Redondo Beach, 
Calif., writes: 


“I read in one of the stamp papers 
where a small boy asked how many 
of the presidents had mustaches or 
beards. So far as history goes, here 
is the answer: Presidents, Lincoln, 
1861; Grant, 1869; Garfield, 1881; 
Cleveland, 1885; Harrison, 1889; 
Teddy Roosevelt, 1901. Thanks to 
the small boy, I learned something 
that I didn’t know before.” 


“Go 


“Do You Know That?” - 
2) 
By EDWIN Brooks, P. J. A. 


The portrait of King George ap- 
pears on 2,254 stamps. 


* * * 


The Lincoln memorial stamp was 
also issued on blue experimental pa- 
per. 

* * * 

Until 1905 China issued no stamps 
with blue because blue is a mourn- 
ing color there. 


* # = 
The first aeroplane flight by the 


Wright brothers was made on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk. 


* * * 


Of the Kansas and Nebraska over- 
prints there were less of the Ne- 
braska issued. 


* * * 


The design of the 5c airmail 1310 
shows the beacon light at Sherman 
Hill in the Rocky Mountains. 


* * * 


Endwise coils are perforated hor- 
izontally and rolled end to end; side- 
wise coils are perforated vertically 
and rolled side to side. 


* * * 


Detroit, Michigan has the oldest 
marine postal service, established in 


1894. 
. «es 


There are numerous varieties of U. 
S. stamps unlisted by any catalogue. 


* * * 


The value of stamps is regulated 
by supply and demand. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be heid responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (For “For "Sale" rates see follow- 
ing.) 





Approval applicants should make 
prompt returns on stamp selec- 
tions. Section 1628 of the Postal 
Laws provides extreme penalty for 
property obtained by fraud or false 
pretenses. 





WANTED—Mint U. S. 1900 to 1930 
also collections.—Nu Way Stamp Co., 125 
W. Center, Marion, Ohio. 0327 





WANTED — Stamp cataloging. — E. 
Light, Bow 1123, Bisbee, Ariz. n363 





WANTED U. S. STAMPS, mint, sin- 
gles, blocks, sheets, part — small or 
large collections, spot cash, What have 
you?—Scranton Philatelic Co., 37 Lacka- 
wanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. jly12423 





WANTED FOR CASH—United States 
stamps, any issue, any kind, any quan- 
tity —Henry Lacks, 1936 Franklin, * 
Louis, Mo. A. P. S, 9996. jly1267: 





WANTED — Stamps from banks and 
office mail.—Luther Kline, Kent, La 
aposp 





SELL ME YOUR UNITED STATES 
collection, Airmails, covers and accumu- 
ws Highest prices paid.—Doak, A. 

P. 8.), Fresno, Ohio. n 2 





RED CROSS, Tuberculosis Christmas 
Seal buttons, pins, badges; also those 
Modern Heaith Crusaders.—C. Lorenz 
178-27, 137th Ave., Springfield Gertenn 
kx Bie, De Se 6002 





WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. 8. 
postage stamps at 85 per cent of face 
value. Any amount, any ——— 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 ee 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. je12003 

BOOKLET PANES with plate numbers 
or position lines wanted, cash or ex- 
change. Have many nice positions and 
other philatelic material to trade.—Kaub, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 8105 
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WANTED—Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
on Covers. Before 1910.—T, E. Gootee, 


Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. je12081 


WANTED UNITED STATES—Precan- 
cels, including Commemoratives and Bu- 
reau Prints; also regular Postage, includ- 
ing Commemoratives and Revenues. 
Please state pesca and quantity.—Lee W. 
Drisco, 882 57th St., Brooklyn, N. ~, 

Pp 


WANTED—Civil War Revenue stamps 
in large quantities, also patriotic covers. 
~—Hangtown Antique Shop, Placerville, 
Calif. sp 


WANTED—Good unpicked Bank Mix- 
tures. oo culars and price ~ 3 
pouss Post} —W. H. Upham, Box 687, 

eriden, — 312061 














WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Will pay cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 


WANTED—Oklahoma Precancels. Send 
with lowest price. No junk.—T. E. Goo- 
tee, 1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo. s306 


~ STRAIGHT EDGES WANTED — U. 8. 
Mint and Used Airmails, Commemora- 
tives, current higher denominations. None 
heavily canceled or damaged. Will also 
buy mixtures, accumulations and collec- 











tions. — Teller, 403 Georgia Ave. = 
Brooklyn, p 
WANTED—Canadian Revenue Stamps, 


offer Canadian Coins from 1837, or Cana- 
ian Airmail covers.—Stamperies, First 
Street, Edmonton, Canada. fe12411 


a 











DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per werd, 12 times. 








COMMEMORATIVES 








STAMPS — Washington Jiecntonniahe, 
complete sets, sane “= x 20c: 
Mint sets, $1.20.— essis, 36 
South Brunswick, Ola duos Maine. 04 


COMMEMORATIVE BLOCKS 
5c each: % and ic _ Bicentennials, Ic 
Century of Progress. 
10c each: Byrd, Maryland, 3c Century 


Webster, Penn, 3c 
Olympic, Arbor Day, Lake 
Placid, Red Cross, Pulaski, 
Mass, Ohio, 3c_ Bicentennial, 
1%c Bicentennials, 
15¢ each: : Olympic, Kosciusko, York- 
town, Clark. 
Byrd Imperforate, block of 6, 
20c; le and 3c, Imp., Century 
of Progress, 10c for both. 
All nice and lightly cancelled. 
Want lists of Early U. S. and Civil 
War Revenues solicited, and sent on 
approval, also Commemoratives. 81671 
CAXTON STAMP CO. 
1040 Caxton Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





20c each: 








ACCUMULATIONS of old and new 
U. S. stamps. Give description and quan- 
tity. Also U. S. collections and old covers. 
Highest cash prices.—J. J. Barber, Bethel, 
Vermont. n3801 





WANTED UNITED STATES BANK 
MIXTURE. Large or small lots. On or off 
paper. Must be absolutely unpicked. Give 
particulars and price per pound, postpaid. 
—Hamilton Stamp Company, 1613 52nd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. n3821 





WANTED—Pony Express, Western 
franks, Wells Fargo, via Nicaragua, Stage 
Coach, Dietz & Nelson, Overland, Pic- 
torial, Confederate Express or early 
California stamped or stampless envelopes. 
—James Hardy, Glencoe, Ill jly12471 


WANTED—U. S. albums with parts of 
collections. No junk. Also odd lots U. 8. 
covers before 1890. — Vernon Baker, 
Elyria, Ohio. my1248 








FOREIGN 











25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal, N. D. my12882 





CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND _ mix- 
ture, 500—50c.— Lowe, 30 Page Street, 
Toronto, Ca a. ap12462 





APPROVAL SELECTIONS, 1c UP. 
Premiums.—Atkinson, 208 Second Ave., 
Verdun, Que., Canada. 8106 


SUPERB PENNY APPROVALS—Con- 
venient arrangement, thousands differ- 
ent.—R. George, 418 E. Main, Ft. Wayne, 
4u12234 





Indiana. 


ABYSSINIA TO ZANZIBAR, packet of 
20 attractive stamps, including large 
commemoratives and beautiful es 
13c to approval applicants.—A. E. Edgar, 
100 Maple St., Windsor, Ontario. 13401 
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AIR MAIL, Commemoratives, Pictor- 
ials—natives, mixtures, sample packets, 
10c. — “‘Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, India. 

ap120u2 


INDIA, oot 100, $1; Natives 100, 
3 2c. 200, $2; 300, $5; Afganistan 60, $2; 100, 
Cash with order. —Ponchaji Wimb- 

ridge, Grant Rd., Bombay. d12002 


ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 500 dif- 
ferent South America, cataloging nearly 
$30. If you like them you can keep same 
at $5.00, or take your pick at one-third 
catalog. — Garcia Herrero, Reconquista 
210, Buenos Aires, Argentina, je12067 


CANADA 10c CARTIER, 100, 75c. — 
Lowe, 30 Page Street, Toronto, Coneee- 
03231 


AIRMAILS, Commemoratives, Picto- 
rials, Natives, Mixtures. Sample packets, 
10c.—*‘Cosmopolitan,”” Allahabad, —. 

p 


INDIA and _ pictorial native state 
stamps for dealers and collectors. Sin- 
gles, sets, packets, etc. Ask for my 
wholesale nd. retail price lists. Send 5c 
ppriaes. .—A. A. Siddiqui, Mahboobpoora, 

derabad Deccan (India). 012004 


~ URUGUAY—110 ¢ different stamps, one 
dollar; 150 different, 2 dollars.—Heriberto 
Meyer, Notary, Paysandu, Uruguay. meee 























NEW OCEANIA set complete and 
mixed packet foreign, 5c to approval ap- 
plicants.—Rusmer Stamp Co., 220 Cleve- 
land Ave., Elkhart, Ind. s1001 


~ FOREIGN APPROVALS. Moderately 
priced. Prompt, courteous service. Per- 
sian set to applicants enclosing 3 cents.— 
Wm. Orriss, Dept. H, 309 Kerrigan a ; 
Union City, N. J. n3572 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN col- 
lections. Send description and best offer. 
—Galen Conley, Van Wert, Ohio. 306 


ANTIQUA, Bermuda, Cayman, etc., 
60c per hundred. Adrian DePass, 
Liguanea, Jamaica, B ae je12001 


"42 DIFFERENT AUSTRALIA, 12c.— 
Paul F. Williams, New Brunswick, mS 
8 


APPROVALS FINE RARE stamps at 
% catalogue. Give bank or post Office 
reference. Coin, curio and cover list free. 




















— Lemley Curio Store, Northbrancn, 
Kansas. emy1284 
1,000 MIXED FOREIGN, free from 


paper, 35c; 200 different old foreign, some 
on paper, 30¢ _——— —Norris Dullum, 
Colfax, N. np 


THE FINEST Foreign Approvals at 60 
to 90% discount. Premium of your fa- 
vorite country. Stamps that are bound 
to please.—Dayton Stamp Co., 1158 Dem- 
phle Ave., Dayton, Ohio. aul2423 


ALWAR (2), 50c; Barwani 50c; 
Bundi (5), 50c; Charkari, 50c; 
Cochin (20), ‘$1. 
Ponchaji, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay, 
India. jai2001 








(4), 
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UNITED STATES, 43 different and 
pricelist 10c. 60% approvals. Genuine 
Michigan Peppermint products. Agents 
wanted. Samples 10c. — Seidenberg, Ba- 


roda, Mich. Jly12084 


FREE—United States Price List. “44 
pages, choice material, low prices.—H. E. 
Harris & Co., Dept. 76, Transit Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. tfc 


POUND JU. S. unpicked Mission mix- 
ture, 75c (postpaid). — Norris Dullum, 
Colfax, N. Dak, np 


OLD U. S. COVERS—12 different 19th 
Century, 50c.—Donald Tucker, Grant St., 
Lexington, Mass. o3661 

“WHOLESALE — U. S. Wholesale List 
Free to bonafide dealers upon request.— 
Held Bros., 354 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Brooklyn jiyl 2063 


~ QUALITY U. S.—50 different, 15c; 70 
different, 25c. Approvals on request.— 
R. Smith, 2422 Reid St., Flint, Mich. s159 


~ UNITED § STATES—No. 140, um unused, 1 12¢; 
violet, $300. — Paul F. Williams, ‘New 
Brunswick, N. J. s10 


























MISCELLANEOUS 








TAKE IT EASY, JUNIOR! or you may 
miss what we have for new ——— ho 
approvals. — StevenStampS, P. O. 

No. 6, Station S, Brooklyn, N. Y. 33002 


PENNY Approvals by Country.—Stamp 
Exchange, 38, Montville, N. J. 03021 


JUMBO PACKET, 15c; pleasing penny 








approval books. 1,000 stamps, 35c.— 
Stoffers, 195 So. 4th St., Brooklyn, *. 
n367 





1c, 2c, 3c APPROVALS.—A. R. Kalber, 
452 Ewing Court, Akron, Ohio. jly12882 


Yoc, 1c, 20 APPROVALS.—1. C. Parker, 
1900 Albermarle Rd., Brooklyn, 3 4 
ja6891 


kets all 








CHRISTMAS SEALS, five 
different. Your choice of 15 National 
TB. Ass’n., 6 Canadian, 12 Catholic, 10 
Foreign from ten countries or 17 
seals for 25c each, postpaid. One packet 
of a kind only. Remit silver or money 
order, no_ stamps. Lists for stage. 
Complete Catalogue, $1.10.—A. . Dun- 
ning, Box 574 (H), Wilmington, N. C. 
n3843 
SEND 5c today for Jumbo Packet, 100 





different, includes Zepplin stamp. Ap- 
provals. Indian Stamp Co., Box 7%, 
Utica, N. Y. ap12084 





ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LisT? Ti Tf 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
svon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
my advertisement in this issue.—William 
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FREE TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS— 
Complete set of stamps.—Herbert Hick- 
man, Highspire, Pa. 


1,000 DIFFERENT PB ican $1.00; 500 
different unused, _ Ech ostampco, 








H-3279 Dundas, Los gel Calif. 8156 
12 CACHETED COVERS, 5 foreign 
covers, 10 airmail stamps, 25 foreign 


stamps, 1 choice high value cachetea 
cover, $1.00.—Elliott’s Wonderland, Find- 
lay, Ohio. n3003 


MINT STAMP COMPANY, 74 Grafton 
St., Dublin. Invite stamp collectors to 
write them. ' Their reply will interest. sp 

~~ 4,000 STAMP HINGES free to serious 
approval applicants.—Penny Stamp Mart, 
811 E. Twyman, Bushnell, Il. n3291 


POSTAGE STAMP COLOR CHART. 
Illustrated with colors. Full of valuable 
information for collectors; indispensable 
to specialist. 50 cents, postpaid. — H. 
Froom, 2420 Vancouver, San Diego, per A 

n 














HOW MANY WERE PRINTED? A 
four-page booklet that gives the exact 
number of U. S. stamps printed from 1893 
to date. Everybody should have one. Only 
5¢e and 8c stamp to approval applicants.— 
Herman Bowers, Larimore, N. D.  n308 


R. E. GEORGE, 418 E. Main St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Many thousands of varie- 
ties at one cent each. aul2483 


BIG VALUE—400 mixed stamps, 25c.— 
Frank Strosky, 587 Johnstone St., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. aul2063 


POSTAL CARDS on approval.—Gersten 
Berger, 2749 No. 23rd, Milwaukee, ae 
au 


STAMPS, 1c EACH. General or pre- 
cancels. Approvals against reference.— 
Haskell, 6A Hartley Terrace, Alliston, 
Mass. 8158 


APPROVALS THAT BUILD COLLEC- 
tions. — C. March, R. R. 3, Muskegon, 
Michigan. n3021 


NATURECULT PHOTOS, $2.50 doz. 
Hindu Amatory Curiosa, 30 plates, $3.00. 
Genuine hand paintings, 15”x12” “~*~ 
Ivory, Carvings. . Statuettes, $1. 6u. 
brass Statuettes, $1.00. Silk prints, $1. Set 
Taj Mahal, marble, so Send bills, 
Stamps mixtures, 10 packets. — ‘‘Cosino- 
politan,’’ Delhi, 43, India, Asia. ja35p 


NEW STOCK — bc Sets and Packets. 
Price list Free.—Frank O. Wrob, 3974 E. 
66 St., Cleveland, Ohio. n6423 


75 DIFFERENT U. &., aes 33 different, 
10c; U. S. Mixture Dues, AirMail Com- 
memoratives, Postage, 25c an ounce off 
paper, postpaid.—Wma. Moxley, 6318 Hud- 
son, Dallas, Texas. £12027 






































Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. ap12888 AIRMAIL 
HUBBARD’S “Stamp Dealers of the 


World.”’ Contains name and addresses of 
2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign 
countries. Price, 25c.—John M. Hubbard, 
Rochester, N. H. ap12846 





UNITED STATES 








QUALITY U. S.—50 different, 30 cents. 
= Tt. Moody, 6340 Kenmore, pees 





BARGAINS! $1 buys 200 all different 
U. S.; 50c buys one pound Mission Mix- 
ture or 50 different U. S. Commemora- 
tives; 25c buys 111 different U. S. or 8 
used blocks.—Stamp Shop, Kasson, St 

s1 





25 DIFFERENT U. S. stamps, catalog 
75ec (duplicates), for only one dime and 
postage.—F. O. Newberry, 536144 Magnolia 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. sip 


1934 U. S. PRICE LIST FREE.—Haw- 
keye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 49, a. 
c 








25c BRINGS U. S. Price List and a 
First Day Cover.—McCaddon, 3659 13 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


aul2063 _ 


MAIN AND COMMEMORATIVE PRE- 
cancels on approval. References neces- 
sary. Prices right. Give me a try.—H. M. 
Bragg, Ct Cumberland Ctr., Me. n3p 


ASIA F FREE with approvals, 3c post- 
so gmaaamaa 2707 Cleveland, ae 
Re 2 s 








1 LB. U. S. COMMERCIAL Covers, 50c, 
postpaid. (Variety of Postmarks, Stamps 
and Corner Cards.) Free cacheted cover 
—Roy, 4% Hammond, Worcester, —_. 
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FREE Scarce Iceland airmad triangle 
and fine packet including U. S. commem- 
oratives, British Colonies, French, Colon- 
ies, South and Central America, scenes, 
birds and animal stamps, cannibals and 
anteaters; also big illustrated price list. 
Only 5c to approval applicants to cover 
cost of mailing.—Potomac Stamp Co., 
“3 H, 3708 18th St, Washington, 

Brie. sp 





Current set 9 

10,000r, catalog, 

Ocean 7 
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BRAZIL AIRMAILS. 
values complete, 50 to 
$3.26, only $1.25.—Depraw, 
Calif. 














WORLD'S SMALLEST STAMP, 2c; 
hexagon shaped stamp, 4c. Both — 
5c. Approvals sent.—Tatham Stam mpc 
(H 11). West Springfield, Mass. aul 822 


BYRD IMPERFORATE SHEETS, 30c. 
Sheet absolutely free with Marconi’s 
Stamp News, 5 years $1.00. Sample copy 
on request, Stamps accepted. Ap- 
provals. — 2563 Flower, Walnut 
Park, je12006 





“PRECANCELS 
CASH FOR PRECANCELS, and used 
commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt, 
Toledo, Ohio. jiy12861 





QUALITY PRECANCELS, 250 diff. 60c 
or two packets $1.00.—Atlas Stamp Co., 
128 Market, Newark, N. J. ja68s2 


TWENTY-FIVE FINE COMMEMORA- 
tive precancels, your choice, $1.00. — K. 
Smith, Fostoria, Ohio. 8106 
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Antique Highways and Bi-ways 


=> 


HE last vacant store in the build- 
ing at 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City, has been leased for five 
years to Jacob L. Dolmatch, antique 


dealer. 
* * * 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania conducted a two-day 
tour over the old Forbes Road recent- 
ly with Bedford, Pa., as the destina- 
tion. 

* sd * 

Though it was summer and warm 
weather, Miss Mary R. Williams of 
Moorestown, N. J., put on an antique 
cloak and hat, and other local per- 
sons appeared in similar dress to lend 
atmosphere to an exhibit of antique 
quilts that was held in a nearby town, 
Mount Holly. The quilt exhibit was 
given as a sort of benefit for the up- 
keep of an old fashioned garden be- 
longing to one of the churches. The 
exhibit turned out to be a real old 
time social event with the hostesses 
dressed in old time Quaker costumes. 
According to a book on Quaker cos- 
tumes belonging to one of the par- 
ticipants, “The flat beaver hat, with 
very broad brim, and crown not two 
inches in height, was much worn for 
riding, and its contemporary cloak is 
of heavy grey stuff.” 

One of the quilt contributors said: 

“This quilt was made on the farm 
of my grandfather on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, about eighty-five 
years ago. The indigo was the only 
thing used that was not produced on 
the farm. The brown color was made 
from the madder gathered in the 
fields. The sheep were raised by my 
grandfather, and the wool was carded, 
spun and dyed, and the quilt woven 
in his home. Much of this processing 
was done by a slave woman.” 

* * * 


The Antiquarian Society of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, was successful in 
getting many local antiques on dis- 
play in local store windows recently. 
In addition much general hobby ma- 
terial was displayed. 

Local firms not only lent space for 
the exhibit but many of them brought 


forth historical material to arouse the 
antique consciousness of the city. 
* * * 


Every city it seems has some dis- 
tinguishing “antique.” At a recent city 
parade in Lexington, Michigan, an 
old hand pumper fire engine was 
brought forth for participation in the 
parade. There were persons in the 
crowd of spectators who said they re- 
called seeing it in operation in Port 
Huron, Michigan, July 4, 1864. 

A total of 26 men, 18 to a side, 
were required to operate the pumper. 
When properly manned it threw a 
stream of water 100 feet, through a 
three-inch hose. To fight a fire of 
any consequence about 50 men were 
required to pump the hickory han- 
dles in shifts. 

* * * 


Among the things of interest dis- 
played in the Asbury Park, N. J., an- 
tique show, managed by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Root of New York, was a col- 
lection of old sheet music displayed 
by Howard Porter bearing frontis- 
pieces by Currier & Ives. 

* * 


Page the man who collects colonial 
buckles. At a recent Centennial cele- 
bration in Lorain, Ohio, one was 
displayed that has survived for 110 
years. Another thing that drew sighs 
and memories was a food chopper 
made in 1825 and once owned by P. 
T. Barncem. One showed the first 
automobile sold in that county. And 
how is this for uniqueness? One 
Rudy Moe showed a nearly complete 
display of pictures of graduating 
classes of Lorain high school. 

* + ” 


To Ohio it seems goes the honors 
for centennial and antique exhibits 
during the past month. At Shelby a 
centennial was held, also and every- 
thing from pewter bedwarmers to old 
sausage grinders were brought from 
trunk and attic to participate in the 
display. 

= * 

Citizens of Bourbon, Indiana, re- 

cently held its Old Relic Week, which 
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has become an annual event. It at- 
tracts not only the local folks but 
those interested in relics and an- 
tiques for miles around. 
* * «< 

The Burlington, Wis., Historical 
Society furnished a room with an- 
tiques at the recent local Old Set- 
tler’s picnic which proved to be a 
main attraction. The room seemed 
complete in every detail. There was 
the fireplace and mantel decorated 
with old candlesticks, an old clock, a 
pewter platter, and other small items. 
Hanging from the mantel were house- 
hold necessities of the early day: 
cheese spoon, toaster, steelyards, 
hand-made brush, wig curler. Around 
the fireplace sat a Boston rocker, a 
cradle, an old kitchen chair, brass 
kettle, etc.: Visitors stopped longer 
it seemed at the old table set with 
old china, glass goblets, two-tined 
forks and steel knives. The society 
also displayed its large collection of 
Civil War relics. 

a * * 


You Washingtonian lovers, here is 
something else to long for. Mrs. Os- 
car Freeburg of Rossie, Ia., exhibited 
at a recent local meeting, a solid sil- 
ver tablespoon, piece of a set given 
by George Washington to friends as a 
wedding gift. Mrs. Freeburg a di- 
rect descendant of the recipients of 
the silver stated that Washington 
was best man at the wedding, and 
that her ancestor later served as a 
general in the army under Washing- 
ton. The meeting consisted of a wo- 
man’s gathering at which antiques 
were featured. The display of relics 
was an outgrowth of a lesson on Uses 
of Leisure Time. 

« od « 


Who has seen a collection of an- 
tigue bird cages? A contemporary 
states that old Russian birdcages, 
Japanese wicker-work and lacquered 
Chinese ones are in evidence at the 
moment. The paper says that they 
recall bygone days when fashionable 
women had feathered pets in captiv- 
ity beside them as they sat at their 
embroidery frames. 

* * ” 
For the Brick Collectors’ Society 


whose avocational object in life is to 
save interesting old homes, preserve 
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architectural records, and collect his- 
toric bricks, we offer this. In the 
wall of the new gymnasium being 
constructed at Sheldon, Ia., is an an- 
cient Roman brick from the famed 
Temple of Apollo. The brick was do- 
nated by Colonel H. G. Geiger, who 
picked it up from a pedestal in the 
temple while on a trip around the 
world four years ago. The brick has 
been imbedded in concrete in the lob- 
by. It is planned later to place an 
inscription in the space adjoining the 
relic. The brick is about four by 
seven inches, and about half as thick 
as the American style, which is the 
standard size in Rome. It is thought 
to be about 2,000 years old. 
“oo 


Boston Show 
o 

Henry Schuhmacher, coin collector 
of Boston, visited Chicago during the 
past month and talked interestingly 
about the New England Hobby-Col- 
lectors’ Show which he is managing. 
The show will be held in Boston, De- 
cember 11 to 15, at Horticultural 
Hall. Boston is an ideal spot for a 
show of this type as there are many 
groups of collectors there and if the 
different clubs interested in collecting 





FOR SALE 
Early Wrought Iron Scroll 


Hinges 50 

Wrought Iron Pie Crimpe: = 

One Old Brass Handle, Pens. . 

Wrought Iron Pie Crimper 

Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write us your wants. ap36 


IRA S. REED 
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Genuine Early Pennsylvania 
Antiques, 


Frank M. Weaver 
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Hand Painted Clock 
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Mirror Tops, Trays 
Restored or Reproduced 
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along different lines get back of the 
show it ought to be a winner. Next 
to New York and Chicago we would 
rather take a chance on a show in 
Boston than any other city. 


“ao” 


York Antiques Show 
o 

York, Pennsylvania, noted center 
of antiques and antique collecting will 
hold an exhibition September 18th to 
22nd at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
under the management of Mabel I. 
Renner, well known dealer and col- 
lector of York. This show offers 
splendid possibilities because of the 
Early American antiques that can be 
secured in that neighborhood that are 
not available in any other. The old 
Pennsylvania Dutch families were 
antique-minded and the show bids 
fair to surpass expectations. Sever- 
al Hopsigs’ subscribers have written 
that they have more applications for 
space than space available. Booths 
are $25 for a ten foot by ten foot size. 
Among the loan exhibits will be a col- 
lection of 75 Staffordshire pepperpots 
of all colors. Another—a collection 
of Pennsylvania pottery animals and 
many others. 


Former Senator and Collector 


Passes 
o 

Harriet F. Laybourn, antique deal- 
er of Paxton, Illinois, has recently re- 
turned to her business, following a 
trip to California, necessitated by the 
sudden passing of her father, former 
senator George R. Laybourn. Mr. 
Laybourn collected, among _ other 
things, old photographs of famous 
people and interesting places. Since 
his interests centered mostly in the 
United States and England, he had 
an outstanding collection of photo- 
graphs of American and English 
statesmen and authors of several 
decades ago. In his collection .re 
numerous and interesting views from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales,—quaint and beautiful scenes 
that make one marvel at the tech- 
nique and artistry of the early pho- 
tographers. The American views, 
while not so old as the others, are no 
less interesting, and include the Da- 
vidson views of the Pacific North- 
west, and many early scenes from 
Dakota territory. There, as a young 
man, Mr. Laybourn was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention held at 
Sioux Falls, Dakota Territory, Au- 
gust 1885. 


Almost without exception he had 
visited each place from which his 
pictures came and while he did not 
have personal acquaintance with a 
great many of the celebrities in the 
picture gallery there were outstand- 
ing characteristics about each one 


_ which he particularly admired. 
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Held as Swindler 


in Antique Deals 
o 

Mrs. C. Cookerow, of Pottstown, 
Pa., sends a clipping from her local 
paper which shows how quick work 
and carefulness resulted in the ap- 
prehension of a young slicker in that 
part of the country. We quote: 

“A former University of Penn- 
sylvania student who used his knowl- 
edge of banking procedure to swindle 
antique dealers throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is in 
the custody of Montgomery County 
authorities after fleecing two Potts- 
town antique dealers of $261 and 
their antiques. 

“County Detective James V. Glea- 
son said the 24-year-old passer of 
worthless checks gave his name as 
Frederick Stees, Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his operation here he used the 
name of Gerald C. Kerrigan, Gleason 
said. 

“A suspcious Downingtown antique 
dealer led to the apprehension of the 
man after he had given Mrs. M. B. 
Cookerow, and Irvin Mauger, worth- 
less checks several days ago. 


“Profits were high in the game, ac- 
cording to the authorities. Stees told 
Detective Gleason he usually made a 
profit of 100 per cent on articles he 
purchased with worthless checks. 

“Montgomery County authorities 
regard the arrest of Stees as one of 
the best catches of the many worth- 
less check operators in the country 
today. 

“It was while trying to pass a 
worthless check in Downingtown af- 
ter contracting for the purchase of 
antiques that the young man was ar- 
rested. The dealer notified Chief of 
Police Glisson and the efficiency of the 
police chief in acting on the “tip” re- 
sulted in his arrest as he was leaving 
the shop. 

“Stees has admitted, according to 
Detective Gleason, to passing worth- 
less checks and defrauding antique 
dealers of goods in Pottstown, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Philadelphia and Free- 
hold,N. J. Authorities believe others 
have also been victimized in the same 
manner and expect other dealers to 
lodge complaints. 

“Stees made a second trip to the 
Cookerow shop two days after tend- 
ering the first check and made addi- 
tional purchases. Asked why he took 
the chance of returning, Stees told 
Detective Gleason he knew it would 
take three days for the check to go 
through the clearing house which 
gave him plenty of time. 

“On July 12 a young man who said 
he was Gerald C. Kerrigan called at 
the antique’ establishment of Mrs. 
Cookerow, representing himself as a 
Philadelphia antique dealer. He made 
purchases amounting to $83 and gave 
a check for that amount drawn on a 
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Harrisburg bank. He said he would 
be back in a few days. 


“He was dressed neatly, had a 
pleasing personality and was well 
versed in antiques, Mrs. Cookerow 
said. 


“Two days later—July 14—he re- 
turned to the Cookerow establishment 
and made purchases amounting to $75 
and gave Mrs. Cookerow another 
check drawn on the same Harrisburg 
bank. 


“After making the purchases, the 
young man asked if she had any guns. 
Mrs. Cookerow said she knew a man 
who had quite a collection and e- 
ferred him to Irvin Mauger. Going 
to the Mauger home, he represented 
himself there as Gerald C. Kerrigan 
and selected numerous guns amount- 
ing to $118. He gave Mauger a 
check drawn on a Philadelphia bank. 


“Recently both Mauger and Mrs. 
Cookerow were notified there was no 
account in the respective banks in he 
name of Gerald C. Kerrigan. They 
notified Detective Gleason of the 
Montgomery County district attor- 
ney’s office. An investigation was 
started by the district attorney’s office 
and teletype messages with descrip- 
tions of the man were sent to all 


police departments throughout the 
state. 

“Calling at an antique shop in 
Downingtown the same young man 
selected numerous articles and offered 
a check for $400 in payment for the 
articles. The woman became suspi- 
cious and refused to take the check. 
She immediately got in touch with 
Chief of Police Glisson. He recalled 
the teletype message and arrested the 
man, 

“Detective Gleason was notified and 
in company with Detective George 
Bennett they went to Downingtown 
and brought the prisoner back. He 
was to be taken to Norristown re- 
cently for a hearing before a magis- 
trate.” 

“eo” 


Lights o’ London 
o 
By Dick WHITTINGTON 
in the Christian Science Monitor 
oo 


Collecting furniture is one of the 
great interests of the American Am- 
bassador’s wife. Before returning re- 
cently to the United States on vaca- 
tion, Mrs. Bingham was busy look- 
ing for pieces in England for the 
Robert Lee House, the birthplace of 


Gen. Robert E. Lee in Virginia, which 
a committee of American women has 
bought. Mrs. Bingham is chairman 
of the house-furnishing committee. 
She is anxious to restore it as it was 
in the original home of the Lees in 
1729. 


Mrs. Bingham has always been in- 
terested in collecting eighteenth cen- 
tury furniture. She has it in her 
home in America and she brought 
with her to the Embassy in London, 
eighteenth century sewed-work chairs 
—which she had found in England 
years ago! 


When Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who 
gave the American Embassy in Lon- 
don to the American nation, came to 
see Mrs. Bingham in London some 
little time ago, she took pleasure in 
showing him the English chairs in the 
Ambassador’s room. Together they 
went over the house, noting the 
changes, and Mr. Morgan told Mrs. 
Bingham of his life there as a lit 
boy. He recalled how strict was the 
rule that they should all be down in 
time for family prayers. 


“aor 


Charles Patrick has opened an an- 
tique shop on highway 31 between 
Kenton and Marysville, Ohio. 
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The Rushlight Club 


ao. 


By C. H. DILLABY 


N a beautiful ideal summer day, 

Saturday, August 11, the Rush- 
lighters journeyed to Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, over fine roads with 
beautiful scenery on all sides. Their 
destination was Wilson Tavern, which 
is nestled in the beautiful White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, on a 
plot of land of more than a hundred 
and twenty acres. 

The Wilson Tavern was built in 
1797 by Mr. Wilson and his son, and 
it took them six years to complete 
this beautiful Colonial mansion, 
which has only been deeded to five 
owners during its 137 years. Dur- 
ing the first 75 years of this tavern’s 
history it was surrounded by a com- 
plete wilderness. To the weary trav- 
eler of olden times it was an objec- 
tive for a change of horse, warmth, 
shelter, and good food, and many a 
keg of rum was opened and dispensed 
over the tap room counter to the tired 
traveler. 


The Rushlighters were greeted by 
the genial host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Van Rensselaer who 
very graciously told the Club members 
of the many lamps, chandeliers and 
lighting devices which were every- 
where. In the broad lower hall is a 
large candle chandelier of early date, 
and in the Tap room is a most un- 
usual chandelier of iron with many 
glass peg lamps which came original- 
ly from Berlin, New Hampshire. It 
was made before 1750. In the din- 
ing room is a chandelier with candle 
holders suspended by curved wires; 
these wires emerging from a central 
turned piece of wood. Each chan- 
delier has its story, and Mr. Van 
Rensselaer never forgets minute le- 


tails of any of his possessions, and 
can recall the origin, date, when and 
where he purchased, and incidentally 
the exact purchase price. On the 
upper floor is a large front room 
filled with glass of all kinds, shapes 
and ages, and glass lovers no doubt 
marvel at a window with shelves filled 
with rare candlesticks in pairs. One 
of the points of interest in this room 
is a partition which is hinged at the 
ceiling, for swinging up, in order to 
throw two large rooms into one. An- 
other room on this floor is furnished, 
(as the whole house is), with rare 
old furniture, and on mantel, bureau, 
table and desk or some choice pieces 
of amethyst glass candle sticks, vases, 
etc. Here too the lighting devices 
are rare. In another room one of 
the closets has a wide board which 
was lifted on its hinge, so that mem- 
bers of the household of 1797, could 
escape from prowling Indians and by 
entering and climbing down a flight 
of stairs, and on through a hidden 
tunnel which terminated in the woods. 
In the olden days these rooms were 
heated with soapstone stoves which 
after extinguishing at night would 
hold the heat until morning. 


The club mounted to the attic over 
a steep soft pine staircase, to feast 
their eyes on a wonderful collection 
of Betty lamps, lard lamps, burning 
fluid lamps, shoe lamps, candle hold- 
ers and candle moulds. One curious 
church pew candle holder of pewter 
also has a place in which to hold a 
prayer book. A shop lamp of 1838 
with a tidy marked Peter Derr and 
John Derr, Penn. A rare candle hold- 
er with a round reflector measuring 
23 inches in diameter has been sal- 
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vaged from the Templeton Inn, Tem- 
pleton, N. H. A most unusual lamp 
is a Camp Meeting four bull’s eye 
pewter lamp for lard burning with 
the patent mark ‘Archer’s Patent 
1852,’ which proved to be of keen in- 
terest. 


Mr. Van Rensselaer was untiring 
in his effort to show his collection to 
the Club members and if one could 
coax him to talk of himself, they 
would learn that his hobbies are 
many. He has a fine collection of 
stamps, and there is a collection of 
bird skins in the New York Museum 
of Natural History in the Study 
Class, which is one of his first hob- 
bies. His knowledge of birds and 
their songs and ways is quite remark- 
able. In Jamestown, Virginia, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Rensselaer spend 
their winters, one may find a rare 
collection of fragments from the 
Jamestown Glass Works, as well as 
beads, (which were used by the In- 
dians for trading) tomahawks, and 
pistols in their private museum. Mr. 
Van Rensselaer is also an author hav- 
ing written much authoritative data 
on the early glass houses of Amer- 
ica, his books on bottles and flasks 
serve as a check list for this hobby. 


A most delectable lunch was served, 
and after expressing their apprecia- 
tion to their host and feliow-Rush- 
lighter, and his gracious wife, the 
thirty Rushlighters separated until 
the next meeting scheduled for Sep- 
tember, at the Wiggin Tavern in 
Northampton, Mass. This meeting 
will end with an inspection of the 
lighting collection at the Skinner Mu- 
seum at South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


“EY 


Spokane, Wash. ‘One dollar en- 
closed. This is one dollar I enjoy 
spending. Thank you.”—Ruth S. 
Page, the Flea Market. 





WANTED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Bronzes, all sizes of figures and ani- 


mals. 
Miniatures on ivory. 


Glass Paper Weights, antiques 
Idols, Oriental, Inca, Aztec, Eskimo, 


and others. 


Ceramics, vases and plaques. 


wood, Sevres, ete. 


Ivory Carvings of all descriptions. 


Antique Jewelry, cameos, and intag- 
lios, crests, seals, ete. 


glasses. 


Sun Dials, sextants, astrolobes, hour 


Indian Relics, Pipes, Ikons, Bells, Net- 


Wedg- 


tions. 


sukes, and curios of all descrip- 


Articles paid for on the same day of sale. 
DO NOT SEND ANYTHING TILL PRICES ARE ARRANGED FOR. WRITE BEFORE YOU SHIP. 


EDWARD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


EDWARD J. GOLDBLATT, Mor. 


433 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Ground Floor, Auditorium Bldg. 


WEBSTER 3308 
x 
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The First Steel Carpenters’ 


Square 
oO 


The men who made the pyramids of 
Egypt and those who built the great 
cathedrals of Europe managed their 
work without the steel squares that 
all carpenters use and own in these 
days. We know this to be true, be- 
cause the steel square for measuring 
is a Yankee invention. 

The early settlers of Vermont were 
far removed from markets, not only 
because of the distance in miles, but 
because there were no good roads in 
the long ago. What farmers needed 
and could not buy without a trip to 
market, they did without or invented 
a substitute. There were sawmills, 
grist-mills, and blacksmith shops at 
the settlements, but no department 
stores. 

At South Shaftesbury, in Vermont, 
there lived a blacksmith named Silas 
Hawes, and naturally he became ac- 
quainted with all the settlers in his 
neighborhood, because he shod their 
horses. In talking with these friends 
and neighbors, Mr. Hawes discovered 
that every farmer required a measur- 
ing rule in his tool box. Therefore 
there was a constant demand for rul- 
ers. 

It may be that the blacksmith kept 
rulers for sale. Anyway, he decided 
one day that he could make a better 


measuring device for squares than 
any owned by the very best carpen- 
ters. He used some worn-out old 
steel saws for his experiments and in 
a short time he perfected a ruler in 
the form of a right angle marked in 
inches, that was exactly right for 
square work. The carpenters in his 
neighborhood, where most farmers 
were obliged to be their own carpen- 
ters, were delighted with the black- 
smith’s square. 

Mr. Silas Hawes then tried the tin 
peddlers, and the tin peddlers who 
traveled throughout New England 
were surprised at the ready sale for 
the new rules, for which the car- 
penters were willing to pay high 
prices. When the blacksmith began 
getting such gocd reports from the 
peddlers, he decided to protect his 
right in the invention; so, a short 
time after the War of 1812, he ob- 
tained a patent on his steel squares. 

From the very beginning Mr. 
Hawes did a flourishins business, al- 
though for a long time he had to lo 
all the manufacturing work himself. 
In time, however, he acquired enough 
money from the sale of his squares to 
build a factory and hire workmen. 

Long before he died, leaving hig 
establishment to be run by athers, he 
had acquired both wealth and fame 
as the inventor and manufacturer of 
steel] measuring squares.—In the :Tar- 
get. 


210 Certtre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 





WANTED 


Energetic person to represent 
HOBBIES and take subscriptions 
in the Boston WHobby-Collectors’ 
Show, December 11 to 15. Must 
furnish references. 


HOBBIES 
2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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WANTED 


Letters and diaries written by resi- 
dents of California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing living conditions or inter- 
esting events. Continually adding to 
my collection and will buy any of the 
above. Also books, pamphlets, views, 
or any written or. printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 Pershing Drive Oakland, Calif. 





HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Old Mills, Bridges, Trees, Meeting 
Houses and other historic places in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Ca supply definite cata with each 
Photo.- Write fcr prices and in- 
formation.” Twénty prints of cov- 
ered bridges, $1.00, postpaid. nx 


* > -C, H. THOMAS 
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SCULPTORS IN WOOD 


Genealogies, Signatures and Labels on Early American Furniture 
===> 


By ALBERT DAHLQUIST 


HE attribution and identification 

of American Colonial furniture has 
been, for quite some time, a popular 
pastime among the “antiquegentsia” 
of the country. The indefiniteness 
and the element of chance involved 
has made the pastime all the more 
alluring to the bottle-blown collec- 
tors. Some amusing mistakes have 
been made and also much extremely 
interesting material has been un- 
covered. Naturally, in any field of 
investigation where researches must 
bridge a wide interval of time, ex- 
actness is not always possible. This 
is particularly true of the so-called 
“attributions.” 


Attribution and positive identifica- 
tion are two separate and distinct 
things. Attribution consists of “iden- 
tifying” a piece of furniture upon 
which there are no more clues of its 
maker’s identity than the style and 
period of the workmanship. Identifi- 
cation—exact identification—on the 
other hand, is a precise thing. It con- 
sists either of discovering the maker’s 
signature, his label or “trademark,” 
or contemporaneous documents that 
offer courtroom evidence of genealogy 
and authenticity. 


The annals of antique collecting 
are filled with sad examples of mis- 
attributions. Among the more nota- 
ble, in recent years, was the case of 
Samuel McIntire of Salem, Mass. 
(Colonial and Revolutionary period.) 


McIntire, one of the most famous 
of Colonial “wood sculptors,” was for 
quite some time given the credit for 
much cabinet work that was not his 
at all. McIntire was, or is, chiefly 
notable for his carvings of room 
panellings and other architectural 
ornamentation. A few experts, ob- 
serving the similarity between the 
style of McIntire’s architectural and 
ornamentive details and the same de- 
tails on furniture of the time came 
plausibly to the conclusion that Mc- 
Intire made considerable furniture. 
This has been at least partly dis- 
credited; names of other cabinetmen 
have been discovered who throw at 
least a slight shadow on Mr. Mc- 
Intire’s reputation as a furniture 
builder, Not that the matter is con- 
clusively settled now—not at all. The 
maelstrom of “attributions,” expertiz- 
ings” and “identifications,’, will con- 
tinue to whirl. rt #2 

Along with McIntire is another 
name of Titanic proportions, as far 
as furniture collectors are concerned. 
This is William Savery of Phfladeb- 


phia, also of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary period. 

Because of his diversity and dis- 
similarity of style, Savery has been 
the cause of many a critica] head- 
ache, Savery, the “chairmaker and 
joiner,” built not only ornate and 
sumptuous imitations of English 


Chippendale, but also extremely sim- 
ple and almost primitive pieces— 
pieces that might be called typically 
American. It is obvious that experts 
often find themselves on shifting 
sands when they attribute this piece 
or that piece to the Philadelphia 
master. Of course, many Savery 


High Boy attributed to William Savery or Jonathan Gostelowe. 
Sold at Garvin Sale, New York, for $9,000. 
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pieces are signed or labelled, and 
when such a piece does turn up there 
is great rejoicing and hat-tossing by 
the lucky finder. 

A Savery highboy was discovered 
not so long ago in Galesburg, Ill. The 
owners appreciated the exquisite 
workmanship of the piece and knew 
it to be of the Colonial period but 
somehow they didn’t know it was 
made by William Savery, 

They didn’t know, but the suave 
gentleman who bought it from them 
for $1,000 did know. The highboy 
found its way to the auction blocks 
of the east and was sold for $25,000. 
In this case the piece was marked. 
The original owners didn’t know that, 
or at least they didn’t look in the 
right place for it—even as you and I. 
However, the piece was marked al- 
right and this little incident will 
demonstrate that at least a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of styles and names 
is a useful accomplishment for any 
collector of early furniture. 

As a handy compendium and quick 
reference for those interested I am 
listing some of the better known 
furnituremakers of American Colo- 
nial and early Federal days. Most of 
these makers labelled their handiwork 
and all the enterprising collector has 
to do is to find some article of furni- 
ture bearing one of these labels. Very 
simple. Perhaps during your investi- 
gations you will also find a Stradi- 
varius or a signed Botticelli or Gilbert 
Stuart. The chances, I don’t need to 
emphasize, are remote and chimerical, 
but not entirely impossible, Remem- 
ber the Savery highboy. This is a 
call to sporting blood and the treas- 
ure hunt instinct. 

During the Revolutionary period 
Philadelphia was the capital of cabi- 
netmaking. In Philadelphia, besides 
Savery, were two other makers al- 
most equally famous: James Gilling- 
ham and Jonathan Gostelowe. The 
styles of these three men were so 
similar that they are often confused 
in attributions. Authenticated pieces 
by any one of these men bring com- 
fortable prices in the sales. 

Other Philadelphia makers were 
Edward James, John Townsend, Wil- 
liam Wayne, and others we have not 
space to enumerate, 

In Boston, the most famous maker 
(to go back to the early part of the 
18th century) was John Pimm, Pimm 
is especially famed for his splendid 
japanning or lacquer work on furni- 
tures of Chippendale styles. 

John Seymour and Sons were also 
of Boston; and across the river, in 
Charlestown, was J. Forster; in 
Providence, R. I., John Carlisle; in 
Newport, John Goddard and Job 
Townsend; and in Hartford, Conn., 
Aaron Chapin and Nicholas Disbrowe, 

Up in Newburyport, Mass., was 
Abner Tappan; while down in Balti- 
more were John Findlay, Stitcher and 
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Clemens, and Thomas Renshaw. In 
Annapolis was John Shaw. 

Bear in mind that all these names 
are concentrated about the Colonial 
or Revolutionary period. Bear in 
mind, also, the English influence in 
their styles. English books of design 
were in wide circulation among the 
American cabinetmakers, The work- 
manship, in mahoganys, walnuts, 
satinwoods, maples, etc., is, in the 
finer examples, amazing. Observe the 
highboy in the illustration (attrib- 
uted to William Savery or Jonathan 
Gostelowe). The exquisiteness of the 
carving is apparent, The sunflower 
terminations of the scroll pediments; 
the flame finial; the acanthus leaves 
on the knees and the eagle claw and 
ball carvings of the cabriole legs; the 
shell medallion (typical detail on 
Colonial carved furniture). 

Two other names that must be 
mentioned, in a summary of Amer- 
ican furnituremakers, are Duncan 
Phyfe and Lambert Hitchcock. 

Both fall into a later period than 
those already discussed. 

Duncan Phyfe began making furni- 
ture in New York about 1790. He 
continued making it until his retire- 
ment in 1847, 

His earlier work was influenced by 
English Sheraton, while later it be- 
came more Directoire and Empire. 
His smaller, more delicate pieces, are 
frequently distinguished by delightful 
and simple details of ornament. Later 
on, when the gigantic nightmare of 
Empire descended upon him, his 
furniture became heavy, cumbersome 
and ungainly. Hig last period, touch- 
ing the era of black walnut Victorian, 
is deplorable. 

Lambert Hitchcock is remembered 
exclusively as a maker of chairs. 
“Hitchcock” is now the generic term 
for a type of chair familiar to all 
collectors. 

Hitchcock manufactured chairs 
from 1820 to 1845 and he represents 
almost the earliest organized factory 
or mass production of furniture in 
America. The little town where his 
factory was located was called Hitch- 
cockville, Conn., later changed to 
Riverton. 

The chairs were of a wide variety 
of designs, usually stencilled, and with 
rush or cane seats, The styles were 
simplified modifications of Sheraton, 
Directoire, and Empire. There is not 
a great deal said today for their work- 
manship, as the painstaking sincerity 
of earlier makers is not much in evi- 
dence in the Hitchcock chair. Per- 
haps he should not be included in an 
article of this nature. However, he 
is only included because of his rather 
enduring fame as the namesake of a 
type of chair that has in it a certain 
singularity giving it a place among 
the later influences in American 
furniture development. 






63 


. Dolls Houses to Teach 


the Housewife 
o 

Marjorie Mason writing in The Ba- 
zaar recently states that the dolls’ 
house is perhaps the most historical- 
ly valuable toy that has ever been 
constructed since each we'l preserved 
specimen is a miniature replica of a 
home of the period in which it was 
constructed. Practically every nation, 
she says, still regards the dolls’ house 
as the most popular toy of the little 
girl—as it has been for centuries 
past. 

The writer cites the earliest record 
of a doll’s house mentioned in an in- 
ventory which was constructed in 
1558. The doll’s house is believed to 
have been destroyed by fire, and the 
inventory remains as proof that it 
must have come near to rivalling the 
most perfect examples which have 
since been produced. 


The doll’s house of the eighteenth 
century had a dual purpose it seems. 
It became not only a toy but an edu- 
cational medium whereby initiation 
was given in the correct management 
of a proper house. 


It is recorded that in 1631 a Nur- 
emberg lady constructed a_ doll’s 
house to illustrate for children at a 
public exhibition exactly how a prop- 
er house should be furnished and run. 


That the love and respect for dolls’ 
houses reaches into the highest classes 
is shown by a collection of twenty- 
four in the Bethnal Green Museum 
in London, six of which have been 
given Queen Mary of England. 


It is related by Peggy Scott in the 
Weekly Magazine Section of the 
Christian Science Monitor that once 
when the Queen saw an unfurnished 
doll’s house of the eighteenth century 
in the museum that she went straight 
to the city and bought period furni- 
ture for it. She added a miniature 
photograph of the Prince of Wales in 
khaki uniform to the table of a 
modern dolls’ house which she had 
furnished. She sent a miniature 
writing desk, with clock in ivory, 
and another time a grand piano for 
the model of a room of the nineteenth 
century having carved ivory furni- 
ture. 

Not only does the queen supply 
miniature furniture for dolls’ houses, 
and the houses themselves, but she 
loves antiques of all kinds and rare- 
ly fails to go to visit antique shops 
when she goes about the country. 

“Go 


Omission Corrected 
oo 
In the article, “Early American 
Wallpapers” in the August issue, it 
should have been stated that Presi- 
dent Pierce was baptised Francis and 
not Franklin. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (For “For Sale’ rates see follow- 
ing.) 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 





| WANT TO BUY FOR CASH—Large 
folio Currier & Ives prints, postage 
stamps, old bottles, blown colored glass 
of all kinds.—Harry B. Garber, Quaker 
City, Ohio. 12633 


WANTED—Drapery sugar bowl lid 3% 
in., also plates and butter dish. Lid for 
Lion compote 4%x6% in. Four Loop and 
Dart Goblets.—Mrs. H. M. Miller, Dealer, 
Warren, Pa. 03821 








WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold and ivory pieces. Highest prices. 
U. S. Licensed.—Betz Jewelry Co., 1523 
E. 53rd St. and 6724 Stony Island, 
Chicago. mh12423 





SPOONS, SOUVENIR — Bought. Write 
brief description of what you have. — 
Ww. Reikosky, 2 East State St., 
Trenton, N. J. s3001 


WANTED—Rare Currier Prints, Early 
colored flasks and blown glass, Early 
marked <American silver and _ pewter, 
Historical chintz, Historical china, Cup 
Plates, Paperweights, Early lighting de- 
vices, carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Early railroad posters, Hand- 
bills, Autographed letters and documents, 
—J. Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. my1204c 


WANTED — Windsor Chairs, Colored 
Klasts, small Maple Pine corner Cup- 
boards and small Maple Pine Chests of 
Drawers.—W. D. Love, Hanley Arms, 
Clayton, Mo. 812084 


CANES—Must be unusual in design or 
history. Send photo or sketch, state 
lowest price.—B. W. Cooke, 35 Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, Il. ja12672 


WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold, ivory pieces, false teeth, bridges, 
crowns, old watches and broken jewelry. 
Highest prices.—Lawton’s Antique Shop, 
2004 Washington Blvd., Maywood, a 

£12572 

















WANTED—Old time dental instru- 
ments, also unusual teeth or jaws, human 
or animal.—Write S. J. Krygier, Dover, 
Delaware. 0346 


SHEAF OF WHEAT SILVER. Write 
full description and price. What do you 
want? — Whipple Homestead — 
Shop, New Boston, N. H. 0348 








WANTED—Old horsehair material, 26” 
to 28” wide and 72” long.—Ernest Lo 
Nano, 127 East 59th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 8144 





WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
porcelain. Describe full. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 East 
Wood, Milwaukee, Wis. 8327 


HORSES! HORSES! HORSES! Statu- 
ettes and figures, any size, material or 
age, without saddle or rider. Give full 
description and price.—Lute McKittrick, 
8525 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland, ae: 

s 








WANTED—Clocks made by Silas B. 
Terry, also wood movement, eight-day 
shelf clocks. Give full description and 
price.—J. W. Colburn, Box 48, Canaan 
Center, N. H. o6Y 
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CASH FOR OLD GOLD. Send by parcel 
post old jewelry, chains, teeth, etc.— 
William F. Evans, 26 N. King Street, 
Gloucester City, N. J. n369 


WANTED—Old dolls, cradles and dull 
beds; Glass sets of Creamers, Covered 
Sugar-bowl and spoon-holder. Glass sets 
must be perfect.—Mrs, H. H. Smith, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 0357 


WANTED—Currier & Ives prints, his- 
torical flasks and blown glass, American 
silhouettes, rare Windsor chairs, luster 
and overlay lamps. Address—D. L. Love, 
510 N. Van Buren, Kirkwood, Mo. au12423 


CASH PAID for Dresden, Chelsea, 
Derby and Sevres, figures, vases, dishes, 
etc., overlay, cameo and pattern glass.— 
G. W. Whichelow, 179 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. my12213 


WANTED TO BUY — Old Children's 
books, portraits, daguerreotypes.—Maude 
Pollard Hull, 111 E. Franklin, Richmond, 
Virginia. d4001 




















FOR SALE 








SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





SMALL SET of post office boxes. used 
103 years ago; two shoemakers benches, 
brass and irons.—Russell Seekins, Elling- 
ton, N. Y. s1001 


FOR SALE — Collections of paper 
weights, daguerrotypes, snuff boxes, 
flasks, lamps, china, lustre, pattern glass 
and furniture. — Rollins Shop, Grand 
Ridge, Illinois. d6003 








FOR SALE—Genuine Heppelwhite sofa, 
Sheration sideboard, Chippendale inlaid 
dining table, Empire sofa. If interested, 
address—R. A. S. c/o Hobbies. 03612 





GOLD LEAF MIRRORS, large stock of 
furniture, closing out big stock of glass- 
ware: no- reproductions. Write vour 
wants, or visit Olmsted’s Antique Shop, 
Wolcott, N. Y., Rowte 3. $1531 





! HAVE an art and antique gallery on 
the ground floor in the Auditorium Build- 
ing. Wanted art work, antiques, jew- 
elry, curios,.ivories, weapons, Indian rel- 
ics, minerals and ceramics on consign- 
ment. Articles paid for on same day of 
sale.—Edward Goldblatt, 433 S. Wahash 
Ave., Vhicago, Ill. 812273 


GEORGIA WING BOOKCASE, Shera- 
ton three pedestal table, fine condition. 
Photo. information, on request. Sell rea- 
sonably —Mrs. Jack Brantley Studio, 
Madison Square, Savannah, Ga. 03042 








BOTTLES AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? I have some desert 
purple bottles to sell or exchange.—Helen 
McCabe, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

ap12213 





MAPLE BUREAU. rope posts. with 
pineapple carving, $35.00. Collection of 
bureaus, $15.00 up. Maple spool beds, 
rose carved sofa, grape carved _ sofa, 
grape craved armchair, $1500. Spinet 
style melodeon.—Robert G. Hall, Dover. 
Foxcroft, Maine, $1051 





THOUSANDS of pieces old glass. Gen- 
eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass 
list for stamp.—Mrs. Don Hoover. 595 
North 8th St., Quincy, Til. ja12633 
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MUSICAL CHAIR, hand-carved, inlaid 
wood. Plays three tunes. Brought from 
Switzerland. Send postage for photo.— 
Wesley Rudolf, 616 Concord, amen, 

oO 





POSITION WANTED as field buyer for 
dealer in general line of antiques. Every- 
thing direct from homes and guaranteed 
old. No “planted” reproductions. Honest 
and reliable. Names and addresses of all 
places included for history, age or proof 
of cost of articles bought therefrom. Be 
independent of other dealers by having 
your own source of supply and in a posi- 
tion to guarantee everything genuine. 
Answer—Field Buyer, T.J.T., c/o _— 

s 


HANDSOME OVAL HOOKED_ RUG, 
6 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 6 in, Floral Design, 
$45.00. Many other hooked and_ braided 
rugs.—Irene R. Greenawalt, McLanahan 
Mansion, Wm. Penn Highway, Route 22, 
Hollidsburg, Pennsylvania. mh12696 


FULL LINE ANTIQUES and thousands 
pieces of old glass. Stamp for list. Wants 
solicited.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 605 North 
8th St., Quincy, Ill. aul2405 


6 PEWTER PLATES 10”, stamped 
“TJ, C. Grunewald, Fein Zinn, 1816.’ Will 
receive offers.—Mrs. K. K. Weigel, Jasper, 
Indiana. s1001 














TWENTY YEARS of honest business 
in antique china, glass, furniture, paint- 
ings, prints, bronzes, objects of art, In- 
dian relics, curios, books and hobbies of 
all kinds.—James Ianni, 216 S. 11th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ap12405 


ATTENTION DEALERS: Large Stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United 
States. Also early American furniture 
at popular prices. Pay us a visit and be 
convinced. Lists sent upon_request.— 
Richmond Brothers, 15 Bliss St., Spring- 
field, Mass. jly12468 


ANTIQUES, selling out. Staffordshire 
figures and dogs; Victoria Cup Plates; 
Silver and Canary Risist Lustre; Rare 
Lustre Plaques with ship and verse; Rare 
Pewter: Silhouettes; Needlework.—Reyn- 
olds, Ancaster, Ontario. no6045 


AUNT LYDIA’S ATTIC—Mid-Victorian 
and early American furniture, decoration, 
etc. Dealers’ prices. Large stock. Lists. 
By appointment only. Center Newton 
0691, Not listed. Tourists write ahead. 
795 Chestnut St., Waban, Mass. Ten miles 
West of Boston. aul2618 


COIN SILVER SPOONS. Dutch tea 
urn, lacquered pewter, including brass 
stand. Papier-mache sewing and jewel 
cabinet. Well started set in Minerva pat- 
tern. Set of four English solid_ silver 
candlesticks, Adam design, 12” tall. Pat- 
tern glass, furniture, prints. Clews 
“States” plate 8”.—Ridge Antique Shop, 
5786 Ridge Avenue, Chicago. $1052 


AURORA, ILL., 429 Downer Place. 
Antique furniture, Currier & Ives prints, 
early American glass, fine books, one pair 
maple gate leg tables. n3002 


ANTIQUES — From the Northwest. 
Furniture, glass, prints, curios. — Lute 
McKittrick, 3525 N. E. Sandy Bivd., Port- 
land, Oregon. $3402 


FOR SALE-—-Violin 150 years old; sword 
of 1835.—Mrs. J. F. Gossard, Fulton, bo 
8 


























PARIAN BUST OF SHAKESPEARE, 
$1; Flower prints, $1 each; ivory parasol 
handle, dog’s head, $1; red Staffordshire, 
4” spaniel, $2.50; silver coffee spoons, 
$2.50; 3” Dresden Tete a Tete, $3; 31%” 
Lowestoft bowl, $1.50: 7 yards canopy 
bed fringe, $3.00; 12” black lacquer tray, 
$1.50; 2 antique lace collars, $5.—Emerson, 
4254 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. sp 





CHILDS, Curly Maple and Walnut 
Bureau. $30. Melodeon Desk, $55. Carved 
Rosewood Sofa, $100. Photos, 10 cents.— 
Ritter’s Antique Shop, Erie, Pa. 06873 





IRVIN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 820 Demp- 
ster St.. Evanston, Ill., and one at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Fine old furniture. Lowestoft 
tea set. rose sprig pattern, glass, brass, 
lamps, Milk glass. Call and see our shops. 
Many fine pieces. <A _ collection worth 
seeing. 81571 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, china, blown 
and pattern glass, collection 87 razors, 
collection valentines, collection whaling 
log books, largest collection scrimshaw, 
India shawls.—W. W. Bennett, The Colo- 
nial Shop, New Bedford, Mass., and Twin 
Gatewav. Buzzards Bay. Mass. sp 








In order to have your mail reach 
advertisers who advertise under a 
box number, be sure to include first 
class postage on your letters. 
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A Silver Salver From Russia 


S|) Eo 


SELJUK silver salver of great 

historic and artistic importance 
has been acquired in recent months 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
It was long in the possession of a 
foreign family living in Moscow, who 
had, for centuries been wealthy mer- 
chants engaged in the Russia-China- 
Persia trade. “ The salver, measuring 
twelve inches in diameter, is of old 
silver with traces of gold, character- 
istic of ancient Persian metal. Dec- 
orative motifs of birds and animals, 
which abound in Seljuk art, (Seljuks 
were Turks of Central Asian origin) 
are used with great skill on the piece, 
but it is primarily important for the 
fine Kufie inscription which encircles 
the rim on the inner side, and 
stretches as a band across the center 
of the salver. It is no casual inscrip- 
tion,-but is one which gives the name 
of the great conqueror, Alp Arslan, 
and notes the date (A. D. 1066-67) 
when it was presented to the ruler 
“by the Queen.” The name of the 
artist is also noted. Such a complete 
inscription provides sufficient infor- 
mation to establish dating of numer- 
ous textiles, ceramics, and metal- 
work, hitherto greatly disputed, and 
to establish Kashan, where it was 
made, as an artistic center of great 
importance from which must have 
emanated many works now in ques- 
tion. 

The salver was the personal proper- 
ty of Alp Arslan. Like his contem- 
porary, William I of Exgland, Alp 
Arslan was a great conqueror. Only 
twenty-five years old when he as- 
cended the throne, he immediately 
gained renown for a series of bril- 
liant victories. His skill and audacity 
in battles were famous. According 
to Arabic chronicles, he had only 
18,000 troops when he defeated the 
army of 200,000 men under Diogenes 
Romanus, the Byzantine Emperor. 
Alp Arslan was an equally great ad- 
ministrator, consolidating his vast 
Empire, which stretched from East- 
ern Asia to the Aegean. During his 
brief reign (he died at forty) art, 
literature, and science flourished. It 
was under him that Omar Khayyam 


received a pension enabling him o 
make important contributions to al- 
gebra and astronomy, and to compose 
the famous Rubaiyat, or Quatrains. 


The identity of the Queen who pre- 
sented the salver to Alp Arslan re- 
mains a mystery. It was not cus- 
tomary for women to appear publicly 
in the Islamic world, and this is the 
only known instance where a Queen 
has recorded her gift to her lord. Of 
unusual interest also the bold signa- 
ture of the artist, which is inscribed 
in letters as large as those giving the 
name of the ruler. 

The appearance of such a piece 
was naturally met with greatest 
scepticism. It was subjected to the 
most rigid study and examination. 
The inscription has been read by 
numerous experts, all of whom agree 
to its authenticity. “It is almost im- 
possible to believe that all the tech- 
nical difficulties involved in the prep- 
aration of a Kufic inscription of this 
length could have been surmounted by 
any forger, in such a way as to de- 
ceive every expert,” says Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy in an article 
abcut the salver in the current Bos- 
ton Museum Bulletin. The dish has 
also been examined with very great 
care by Dr. Plenderleith of the Brit- 
ish Museum Laboratory, and the in- 
vestigation was further carried on by 
W. J. Young in the Boston Museum 
Laboratory who studied it under a 
high power microscope. With the 
authenticity of the Alp Arslan salver 
established the piece at once becomes 
one of the most important artistic 
documents in the field of Persian art. 
The style of its decoration has 
hitherto been considered much later, 
and its decorative motifs place the 
source of designs which have been 
disputed heretofore. It is a genuine 
landmark from which to establish the 
dates and styles of numerous textiles, 
metals, and potteries. Such a rare 
piece could not have survived in Per- 
sia. Coming from Russia direct to 
America, it provides in this country 
another objeet of serious interest to 
scholars of Persian art throughout 
the world. 


The First Newspaper in New Jersey 


Be] | 


By JoHN L. WAYNE 


C= of the prizes of my library 

is a large pamphlet bearing the 
title: “The Plain-Dealer, No. 1, De- 
cember 25, 1775 to No. 8, February 
12, 1776. the first newspaper in New 
Jersey,” now first printed from a 
unique contemporaneous manuscript 


copy, with an introduction and notes 
by William Nelson, privately printed, 
1894. One hundred copies printed.” 
William Nelson, of Paterson, N. J., 
was an enthusiatic collector of docu- 
ments and other data pertaining to 
the history of his native state and 
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specialized on the history of the City 
of Paterson and Passaic County. He 
published a number of his works on 
various phases of local history by 
subscription and these editions were 
limited to a few copies as in the case 
of the subject of this article. 


Like most newspapers in Colonial 
America the first newspaper in New 
Jersey was issued in the form of a 
news-letter. In the “History of the 
Early Settlement and Progress of 
Cumberland County, New Jersey,” the 
author Lucius Q. C. Elmer tells us 
of the news-letter known as “The 
Plain-Dealer” which was reprinted by 
Nelson in 1894, Elmer writes: “An 
association was formed, of which 
Ebenezer Elmer, then a student of 
medicine, was the Secretary, by the 
members of which weekly papers on 
various topics were written, and these 
being copied, were left at the tavern 
kept by Matthew Potter, to be per- 
used by such as chose. Among the 
writers of these papers were Dr. 
Jonathan Elmer, Joseph Bloomfield, 
Dr. Lewis Howell, and his brother 
Richard, afterwards Governor of the 
State.” 

Nelson tells us that the association 
mentioned above was formed in 
Bridgeton and that the tavern of 
Matthew Potter was believed to have 
been the house next east of the 
present Cohansey Hotel. That was 
forty years ago and the Cohansey 
Hotel may have passed as did “Mat- 
thew Potter’s bar.” It is not known 
how long this news-letter was con- 
tinued, but it is not unlikely that the 
file is limited to the eight numbers 
reprinted by Nelson. The Revolution 
having set in with reality in 1776 the 
writers of this paper probably turned 
their minds to other pursuits and let 
the infant periodical die a natural 
death. Only one copy of the publica- 
tion was preserved. This was made 
at that time by a young man, Thomas 
Harris, who afterwards served on the 
Revolutionary Committee of Cumber- 
land County. Nelson describes the 
original manuscript as being “written 
in a legible hand, with surprising 
correctness of spelling, capitalization 
and punctuation, It is on letter paper, 
now stained by time, the pages 
6% x 8% inches in size, the whole 
stitched together like an old-fashioned 
copy-book, with coarse greyish wrap- 
ping-paper, neatly lettered on the 
outside, ‘Plain-Dealer, 1775.’ This 
copy has been preserved in the family 
always, and is now owned by a grand- 
daughter of Thomas Harris, Mrs. 
Joseph T. Allen, of Bridgeton, who 
received it from her father, Norton 
Harris.” 

Of the manuscript’s present loca- 
tion I have no additional record but it 
is probably still preserved by one of 
the Harris descendants. A review of 
the contents shows that it was the evi- 
dent intention of the association to 





Antique Dealers’ Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- 
dena. Fine Antiques always wanted for 
cash. ap35 


CONNECTICUT 


Knowlton, Henry, Mansfield, Conn., 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. e53 

Old Glass Shop, Wapping, =. (Mrs. 
Hevenor.) Antiques, a china, pew- 
ter, etc. Write wants. d12 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ye Antique and Hobby Shop, 1324 Wis- 
consin Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Large stock’ of Old Glass. au53 


ILLINOIS 


Antique Gift Shoppe, 116 S. Campbell St., 
Macomb, Ill. Pattern Glass, Carriage 
Lamps, Bric-a-brac. au35 

Bliss, Cleo, Chenoa, Illinois, on Route 4 
and 8 Genuine Antiques, Priced to 
Sell. 034 

Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Aurora. Tl. Antique Furniture, Glass. 
etc. Wants solicited au3b5 

Brown, Arthur, Macomb, Ill. Antique 
Glass, Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. my53 

Cameron’s Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago. A show place. Indian Relics, 
Weapons, Antiques. Enclose stamp. 

my35 

Corner Capoers, The, 4529 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Furniture, Prints, 
Silver, Glass, China, Pewter, etc., 
Bought and Sold 135 

Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 
fll. Antique Pattern Glass, China, 
Furniture Wants solicited. jly53 

Hoover, Mrs. Don, 505 North 8th St., 
Quincy, Ill. Full line Antique Glass, 
China, Luster Furniture, Prints. je35 

Jean, Mrs., 526 W. Grand South, Spring- 
field Ill. Large line prints, Glass, fur- 
niture, curios. je5 

Marsh, Jeannette, Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Illinois. Follow Rt. 21. Glass, China, 
Furniture, Paperweights, etc. Lists. 

my35 

Mason, Betty, 5137 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Tel. Midway 8959. Antiques— 
Interiors. my35 

Rogers, Nelle C., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my5 

Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. 69th Street, 
Chicago. (Formerly 6850 South Park). 
Complete Line. my36 

Tucker and Tucker, 5626 State, Chicago. 
Antiques for sale. China, glass and 
bric-a-brac mending. n34 

Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, Cover- 
lets, Lustre, Lamps. Write us. 834 

Ye Olde China Shoppe, lola D. Brodie, 
proprietor, 1508 E. 68rd St., Chicago, 
Plaza 2601. Modern and Antique Dishes, 
attractive gifts, souvenirs, and bric-a- 
brac. jiy53 


INDIANA 
Ousarieh, Clementine, 218 W. Washing- 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. General line of 
po Glass a specialty. Send for 
list. n35 
Kessier, T. H., Winslow, Indiana. Wood 
Clocks. New designs or Old ones = 


produced. 

Schuell, Chas. M., 209 N. Main St , South 
Bend. Ind. Antique jewelry and sand- 
wich glass, low prices to dealers. jly53 


Torgeson’s—One block off 20 at Lexing- 
ton Bridge. 156 N. Sixth St., Elkhart 
Indiana. je 53 


1OWA 

Mangold, Mrs. Bertha, 1000 N. Fifth, 
Burlington, Iowa. Glass, China, Furni- 
ture, Bric-a-brac. Wants solicited. 

jly53 

KENTUCKY 

Walker’s Antique Shop, 603 Main S&t., 
Covington, Kentucky. American furni- 


ture, g » pewter, prints, a 
rifles, a) 


HOBBIES 


MAINE 
Stetson, Miss, Antiquity Shop, 10 Spring 
Street—The Bric House. Brunswick, 
Maine. jly53 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Aunt Lydia’s Attic, 795 Chestnut Street, 
Waban, Mass. _ Tel. Center-Newton 
Early and Mid-Victorian furni- 

ture, glass. jly53 
Bennett, W. W., The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford, Mass. Furniture, Glass, Pew- 
ter, China, Whaling Items, Prints, 
Needlework. au35 
Hammell, Alice, 290 Parker Street, off the 
new Worcester Turnpike, Newton 
Center, Mass. General Line. 034 
Old Furniture Shop, The, 1030 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass., and Provincetown, 
Cape Cod. Authentic American An- 
tiques. d34 
Treasure Chest, Brown St., Salem, Mass. 
Colored Cambridge and Sandwich Glass. 
Unusual pieces. Reasonable. Write. n34 
Weathercock House, Middleboro, Mass. 
Crude American Furniture, Early Iron, 
Brass, Pewter, Tin, Glass, Books. n34 


MICHIGAN 


Antique Auctioneer — Art Salon, 2141 E. 
Jefferson, Detroit. Auctions, Paintings, 
Oriental Rugs, Glass, China, sealer 

ni 

Bradshaw, Cora, 1925 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. £53 

Bratfish, Helen, R. F. D. No. 2, Wlliams- 
burg, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. n34 

Flowers, Baye, 14 Lemont St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Antiques, Glass, —_, 
Jewelry, Lamps, Prints. 

Hunn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, ae 
Antiques, Pattern Glass, Milk” bate 
Write your wants. n34 

Jones, Wilson, 720 N. Woodward oan. 
Birmingham, Michigan. Early American 
Glass, Furn., Jewelry, Implements. [53 

Kirkpatrick, Stewart, 3741 Woodward, 
Detroit. Antique China, Glass, Furnt- 
ture, Rare Books from Mich 
Mansions. 

MISSOURI 

Cellar, The, 1043 Hampton, St. Louis, 
Mo. Antiques, Glass, China, Bric-a- 
brac. Wants solicited. 843 

The Spinning Wheel, 2852 North Union, 
St. Louis, Mo. Glass, China, Prints and 
Curios. ja35 


NEBRASKA 


Antique Shop, The_ Glass 
S. 32nd Ave., aaa” = 
e 


McMillan’s 
House, 100 
Six Highways. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hill Acres, Suncook, N. H. (Between 
Manchester and Concord on old road.) 
General Line. my53 


NEW JERSEY 


Bird & Elliott, Morris Turnpike, Summit, 
N. J. Pine, Maple Furniture, Lanterns, 
Giass, Primitives. 834 

Bonner, Arthur, Florham Park, New 
Jersey. Furniture, Glassware, Prints, 
Victorian Accessories. Dealers wuppiee 


Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester ag 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, china, 
etc., Lists. Write wants. 034 
Moore, Wilmer, Hopewell, New Jersey. 
Glass, China, Furniture, Prints, Pewter, 
Brasses, Books, Fabrics, Silver. n34 


NEW YORK 


Bill’s Antique Shop, 179 West Ave., 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Send for dealers 
wholesale monthly lists. Furniture, 
Glass, etc. £35 

Carter, Jessie Zane, Logg ad Tht 528 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, hin; 
of Yesterday. 

Davison, Mary E., 605 University Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Early American pewter, 
glass, furniture. ap53 

Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn_ An- 
tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 
Junction State routes 10 and 28. apl2 


SEPTEMBER, 1934 


. 12 Months $3.00 
(3 agate lines) 


Goetcheus, Hazel A., Old Tyme Shoppe, 
686 Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


General line, glass. Prices ae 


Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. je53 

Howard, Vandevere, C., 847 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. Glass, China, 
Furniture. Write Wants. n34 

Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, N. Y. Vic- 
torian furniture, glass, general line. 
Send lists. Prices moderate. je35 

Mariemead Antiques (Marie R. Tanner), 
435 Park Ave., New York City. Desira- 
ble Collection’ of old Glass. n34 

Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, Y. Antiques, 

Glass, etc. Your wants oes 
a 


The Sampler, Herbert and Adeline Smith, 
Prospect Terrace, Cortland, Y. 
Primitive Furniture, Early Glass, Flasks 
and Pattern Glass. aub3 
Henry & Son, 665 hannameen 


Collector, Re- 
pairer and Dealer. 034 

Stewart, Norval, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Sells mahogany veneers, old magazines 
—l0c, antiques, glassware, prints, 
stamps. « 134 

The Old Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers. my’ 

Turner, S. O., Upper Glen St., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Wholesale dealer in 
Antiques. A ggg to line. my53 

Warne, a" 11% Grover St., Au- 
burn, N "ilgae Dolls, Bric-a-brac. 
Write anise. jly53 

OHIO 

Carl, E. A., 34 West Main, Rt. 162, be- 
tween No. "60 and 13, New ‘London, Ohio. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Lamps, Books, 
Lusters, Large and Small Prints, 
Stamps. Write wants. 

Deal, Mrs. R. Estella, 1106 Clarendon 
Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio. Our An- 
tiques will please you. au53 

Doty’s Antique Shop. Visit it. 130 West 
Warren St., opposite postoffice. Bue. 
rus, 


Schottler, F. 
Ave., New York City. 


Madisonville-Cincinnati, 
Rare Prints, Glass, hina, 
early American items. Price 

list. Thousand items. 25c. je35 

Ochenreider, Ray R., 1355 Bellows, 8t., 

Akron, Ohio. Repairing, Refinishing, 
Metal Antiques. ‘Pewter Specialist.” 


Striegel, Frances, 1331 Park Row, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Just off Route 20. Antiques, 


J. €E., 


Strom, Mrs William, 631 Harmon Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 7 American glass 
bought and sold. Price list for stares 

Jly53 


Vaughn, Jennie Barton, 201 East Main 
Street, Norwalk, Ohio. Route 20, An- 
tiques. Large stock. jiy53 

White, Florence Gage, Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. S. Route 20. General Line of An- 
tiques. my653 

Williams’ Clock Shop, 1743 E. 116 Place, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Antique clocks re- 
stored, Escapements fitted. aub53 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berkstresser, Estelle, 333 East Princess 
St., York, Pa. Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, Hardware, Miscellaneous. my53 
Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. niture, Glass, China, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, Prints, Write 
wants. my35 
Churchman, Norah, 7350 Rural sro Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Mirr Old 
Glass and Picture, Oil Portrait of 
Quaker Lady, Small Tables, Water 
Benches. my35 
Hardt, Blanche M., 2245 North Second 
St., Harrisb Pa. Early American 
Glass, China, iture. 043 
Kegerris, Ella F., 140 W. Main, Annville, 
. General line. Glass and China, 
special features. Write wants. 
Laidacker, Edith, Shickshinny, Penna. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bottles, — 
Firearms. Write wants. Lists free. a’ 
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Logan, Dillsburg, between Harrisburg 


and Gettysburg. Colonial Home filled 

with Antiques. Welcome. Please ce 
a 

Mann, Samuel, 1310 West Russell St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. Free Lists. Antique 


lassware. Low Prices. 34 
Miller’s Antiques — Glass, China, Furni- 
ture, Guns, Prints, etc. 126 High, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Write wants. d34p 


Missemer, David B., Market Square and 
West High St., Manheim, Pa. All sorts 
of Antiques. au3b 


Musselman C., one mile East of Ephrata, 
Pa. General Line. Write your wants. 
my35 

Old Stone Jail, Mercer, Pa. Large stuvk, 
clear, colored Glass, good Furniture. 
Prices reasonable. sl2 


Pass, Mrs. Lulu, 12 E. Portland Street. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. Glass and Furni- 
ture a Specialty. £53 


Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, —,. 


HOBBIES 
DIRECTORY Continued 


Renno’s Antique Shop, 55 N. 4th St., 


Hamburg, Pa, Glass, China, Bottles, 


Prints, Furniture. aul2 


Ritter’s Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
Pa. 15,000 Miscellaneous Antiques, 
Relics, Curios, etc. ap35 

Rudisill, D. C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Gettysburg, Pa. General line. Monthly 
lists. je35 


Tshudy, John, Palmyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 

Wierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 
St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American Antiques. my53 

Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting. Priced reasonable. ja35 


RHODE ISLAND 
Livesey, George, 268 Broad St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Your wants supplied at 
this shop. aub53 
TENNESSEE 
Pickel, Charles, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. An- 
tique Guns, Furniture, Swords, Violins, 
Books, Clocks. Write wants. 34 


VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Barber Bottles, Silver, Jewelry, 
Glass, Linen. Pewter repairing. Write 
wants. my35 
Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write us. Personal 
attention. mh63 
Stevens Antique Shop, 90 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. General line guar- 
anteed Vermont antiques. 034 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Harlow, Lynd2!! Silman, 1751 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Huntington. W. Va. I pay post- 
age on Glassware, 834 

McAdams, Florence M., 602 Randolph St., 
Charleston, W. Va. Glassware, Post- 
age Prepaid. Lists Mailed 135 

CANADA 

Marshall’s Art Shop, 205 Main St. East, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Currier and Ives, 
Baxter, Bartlett, rare maps and ——— 


Pine Cove Art and Curlo Shop, Port 
Nelson, Ontario. We cater to all hob- 
bies. Write wants, d12 








imitate the style of the “Spectator” 
and other London publications. In 
addition to polished essays comment- 
ing on the fads and follies of the day 
this short lived periodical served the 
purpose of arousing and stimulating 
patriotism. The articles in the second 
and fifth numbers throw a curious 
light on the diversity of views then 
prevailing in that part of the State 
as to the wisdom or righteousness of 
the war with Great Britain. The 
labored defense in the sixth and 
eighth number in behalf of the Colo- 
nial cause, shows that such a defense 
was deemed necessary in that early 
stage of the conflict. 

In number four of the “Plain- 
Dealer,” a writer signing himself X 
Juvenis brought up the odd old cus- 
tom of “bundling” which evoked a 
good deal of comment in the follow- 
ing numbers, The literature on the 
subject of “bundling” has always 
been taboo, and we will follow the 
procedure established in the past by 
writers and just mention the fact 
that this periodical has much to say 
about bundling and let him who is 
interested do his own research along 
that line of inquiry. 

It is not possible to identify the 
authors of any of the articles with 
any certainty, but Nelson believed 
that the eulogy of General Mont- 
gomery, in the seventh number, and 
the address to Captain Bloomfield’s 
company, in the eighth number, were 
by Doctor Ebenezer Elmer, as they 
are much in the same vein as his 
“eulogy” on Col. Francis Barber, 
printed in 1783. 

The Harris manuscript opens with 
the advertisement of the proposed 
paper. We will quote the first para- 
graph, which follows the salutation 
“To the Public:” 

“As the circumstances of the times 
loudly call on every individual to 
exert himself for the good of his 
country and fellow creatures, several 
persons whose genius and inclination 


for many years past have led them 
to study and contemplation, have con- 
cluded, that the most important serv- 
ice that they can render to society, 
will be to communicate—weekly to 
their neighbors the result of their 
inquiries and speculations on political 
occurrences and other important sub- 
jects particularly calculated to suit 
this place.” 

As there was no press within reach 
to print them the method of publica- 
tion resorted to was for the members 
of the association to take turns in 
acting as secretary and transcribe 
copies and leave them at Matthew 
Potter’s bar so that they could be 
perused there on Tuesday mornings. 
Readers were requested not to re- 
move the copies but were welcomed 
to recopy all or any part of the copies 
left at the bar. 

The first number appeared on De- 
cember 25, 1775, and consisted of a 
letter signed “Cato.” The signature 
to the letter that makes up the sec- 
ond number is torn but the letters 
“Ha——” survive. The third number 
is signed “Brackencedge,” and the 
fourth already mentioned here as 
“X Juvenis.” Footnotes were added 
to this by readers and one is signed 
“Sophia” and a long letter is added 
by one who signs himself “A Country 
Bachelor,” and letters by “Cloe” and 
“Evanthe” follow. The fifth number 
contains “the Political Creed” of 
Shary O’Brion. Number six is un- 
signed, number ,seven also unsigned 
contains the eulogy of General Mont- 
gomery, while the eighth and final 
number contains the address to 
Bloomfield’s company. 

From the following note under the 
advertisement we are led to believe 
that Harris made the copy he pre- 
served in 1776. This note reads: 
“Thomas Harris, his hand and pen 
wrote with my blood the 1st of Sept., 
1776, Jonathan Stratton,” and below, 
“Jonathan Stratton his hand and 
pen.” Bound in the same manuscript 





with the “Plain-Dealer” are a num- 
ber of poems and personal notes 
made by Harris. These are reprinted 
in the Nelson edition but we will omit 
any comment on these in this article, 
We close with the hope that the 
original manuscript cf Harris is in 
safe-keeping and that some of the 
Nelson edition has survived the forty 
years of its existence and that these 
are safe in the files of some historical 
society. 
Notice 
o 

Several dealers want to know the 
whereabouts of Mrs. C. F. Adams 
who operated an antique shop at 3543 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. This 
party secured goods on consignment, 
has neglected to account or pay for 
them and has moved leaving no ad- 
dress. To help identify some of the 
merchandise watch for two fish Ma- 
jolica pitchers seven inches, two 
thumbprint goblets, one pair saw- 
tooth vases. Readers can _ notify 
Hossies and the information will be 
forwarded to the complainants. 

This woman is heavy-set, plain ap- 
pearance, dark, graying hair. Has 
a husband. Previously went by the 
name of Allen and reported to have 
originally come from Maryland. They 
told some people they were going to 
a farm in Michigan which the hus- 
band had inherited and others that 
they were going back to Maryland. 
Formerly ran a second-hand store 
and were not experts on antiques. 


. 


‘ . You may not be able to board 
a ship and go exploring to strange 
lands, but you can’t go far without 
finding a museum which brings the 
far away places of the earth to you. 
The museum and library collections 
are usually on parade in the summer 
for the tourist trade, Of course, this 
may not appeal to the young Chicago 
man, who confesses that he spent 
every Sunday one year viewing the 
collections at the Field Museum. 
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HOBBIES 


Famous English Collection 
of Old Glasses 


fa |) Cd 


T is seldom that we find a collection 

of glass linked up with numis- 
matics, yet the celebrated collection of 
old English drinking-glasses of Grant 
Richardson Francis, London, which 
was sold at Christie’s during the 
summer, was formed because Mr. 
Francis, President of the British Nu- 
mismatic Society, had the idea that 
the Jacobite glasses bearing por- 
traits of the Young Pretender, and 
most of those carrying mottoes and 
slogans for the Stuart cause, had 
their prototypes in models issued by 
the exiled court as propaganda. 

Thus Mr. Francis began to collect 
them. His interest increased and he 
was led to other engraved glasses, re- 
sulting in his large and important 
collection and his book, “Old English 
Drinking Glasses.” 

The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, 
an English contemporary, called at- 
tention to many of the outstanding 
pieces in the sale. For example, the 
Jacobite glasses, the best known of 
the commemorativ2 glasses. One bears 
a portrait of about 1750 of Prince 
Charles Edward in Highland dress, 
and the Virgilian motto “Hic Vir His 
Est,” taken from the very rare Ja- 
cobite medal struck to commemorate 
the Young Pretender’s landing in 
1745. Another glass with a portrait 
of the Prince is kelieved to be a pair 
with that carrying a portrait of Flora 
Macdonald. 

The well-known rose spray motif 
was much in evidence. The one hav- 
ing a rose with seven petals, stand- 
ing for perhaps James VII of Scot- 
land (James II of England) and two 
buds, created the most admiration. 

Another English glass displayed of 
about 1720 has an elaborate design 
engraved and etched. On a _ rose 
bough sits a cunning blackbird. On 
a separate stalk is a carnation on 
which a butterfly has alighted, and 
on another is a dragonfly. Above 
are two bees and the inscription “The 
Glorious Memory.” The catalog de- 
scribed this as commemorating the 
1715 rising, the dragon fly represent- 


ing George I. “The Glorious Mem- 
ory” is the slogan of the Williamite 
glasses, generally referring to the 
Battle of the Boyne. 


Among other interesting glasses 
which Mr. Francis collected in his 
quest to link up numismatics with 
glasses were onc3 containing coins of 
Charles II, James II and George II. 


The Bazaar writer states that Wil- 
liamite glasses are rarer than the 
Jacobite but that several rare exam- 
ples were collected by Mr. Francis. 

While this type of gless3 collecting 
is not common in the United States, 
a study of the auction returns from 
the first section of this sale may be 
of interest. A total of £1,754 was ob- 
tained (Approximately $8,000). 


“Highest price was £135 (about 
$675) paid by Mr. Cecil Davis for 
the Hic Vir Hic Est goblets, so-called 
from the motto engraved on it. It is 
a straight sided goblet, on air twist 
stem, c. 1750, with a portrait of the 
Young Pretender in Highland dress. 
Only one other specimen is known. 


“A smaller glass with a portrait of 
the same Prince similar to that of 
the glasses with the motto Audentior 
Ibo—but in this case, unique appar- 
ently, there is no motto—fetched £60 
(about $300.) 


“A plain stemmed glass with an 
elaborate engraving of Jacobite but 
rather obscure symbolism, possibly 
commemorating the 1715 rebellion, 
fetched £85 (about $425) and a com- 
memorative glass with an engraved 
portrait of Charles II went to £62 
(about $310.) 

“A glass belonging to one of the 
Jacobite societies, engraved with the 
motto Redeat was bought for £70 
(about $350) and an interesting glass 
engraved with the Stuart rose at- 
tacked by a caterpillar and a moth, 
indicative of the decay of the Jacobite 
movement, fetched £38 (about $190.) 

Among the Williamite glasses, one 
engraved with portraits of William 


III and George Walker, the defender 
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of Derry, reached £50 (about $250) 
and Mr. C. Lamb secured the glass 
with equestrian portrait of the king 
and cable coil stem, and two portrait 
cordial glasses, for £44 (about $220.) 

“What was perhaps the chief prize 
of the sale was withdrawn owing to 
an accident.’ This was the early gob- 
let engraved part!y by the wheel with 
the royal arms, and dated at between 
1702 and 1707. It was thought to be 
the earliest example of English wheel 
engraving known. I understand that 
the glass was broken during one of 
the view days. 

“Such a mishap is almost unheard 
of, for our leading auctioneers handle 
millions of pound. worth of treasures 
without accident. 

“Visitors to view days, like the auc- 
tioneers’ staff, usually handle rare 
objects with understanding. I re- 
member, however, one occasion, not at 
Christie’s, when a collector took into 
his hands some classical antiquity 
which was being shown. The bidding 
had slackened. 

“As he took it, it slipped and fell, 
breaking in half. Although he had 
not been bidding, he immediately bid 
another guinea and the damaged piece 
was knocked down to him. 

“I have often thought there was 
good material for Bateman or some 
comic artist in ‘The man who dropped 
it at Christie’s,’ and also in that 
haunting fear of newcomers to the 
salesrooms of accidently catching the 
auctioneer’s eye and finding some 
masterpiece knocked down to them 
for thousands of guineas. A 3 Fa i 

“GEr 


Glass Club’s Annual Exhibit 
o 

This year’s conclave of the Na- 
tional Early American Glass Club 
was held in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Plymouth, Mass., August 1 to 5. An 
attendance of 1,000 is reported. One 
of the: new features of this year’s 
meeting, which is the second annual 
summer exhibition, was a banquet, at 
which Charles H. Watkins served as 
toastmaster. 

Many instructive talks are re- 
ported, including one by Harry Hall 
White of Detroit, describing in de- 
tail the glass factory at Mantua, 
Ohio, which had its inception in 1821. 
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The ABC's of Collecting 


By Courtesy of Household Magazine and Metropolitan Museum’ of ‘Art . 









TUCKER-HEMPHILL 


For those who are just being initi- 

ated into the pleasures of glass 
and china collecting the following 
comments by Walter A. Dyer in the 
Household Magazine will be of inter- 
est. Mr. Dyer says: 


“Great-grandmother’s bean pots, pie 
plates, milk pans, and other utility 
dishes were made of coarse earthen- 
ware in this country, but her ‘best 
chiny’ came from abroad.. Much of 
it was brought from England, some 
from France and Holland, and some 
from far-off China by sea captains 
in the palmy days of American ship- 
ping. 


“The most common kind was the 
printed ware from Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, where there were many pot- 
teries. It dates from about 1780, and 
was made well into the nineteenth 
century. It really was not china, for 
the word china properly is applied 
only to porcelain; this Staffordshire 
ware was white crockery or earthen- 
ware of good quality. Briefly stated, 
the chief difference between pottery 
or earthenware and porcelain or china 
is that while pottery is opaque, por- 
celain is harder, whiter and translu- 
cent, and the glaze is usually harder 
and brighter. 





WEDGWOOD 


DO 


“Staffordshire decoration usually 
was in the form of a picture with an 
ornamental border, the result of 
transfer printing done in various 
colors. Dark blue always has been 
the most highly prized, but of late 
collectors have been interesting them- 
selves in red, pink, mulberry or plum, 
brown, light blue, green, and even 
grey and black. 


“Much of the Staffordshire ware 
was made especially for the Amer- 
ican trade, and those pieces which 
bear American scenic and historical 





COPPER LUSTER 


subjects are perhaps the most inter- 
esting to us. Each potter had his 
own border patterns and his own 
mark. American buildings were com- 
mon subjects. Enoch Wood was the 
maker of such familiar subjects as 
the Landing of the Pilgrims and La- 
fayette at the Tomb of Washington, 
and such scenes as Niagara Falls and 
the City of Albany. The Clews 
brothers also produced a series of 
American views, including the Land- 
ing of Lafayette and the Pittsfield 
Elm, and also the Doctor Syntax and 
Don Quixote series. Thomas Mayer 
made a series of plates and platters 
bearing the coats-of-arms of the vari- 
ous states in a border of trumpet 
flowers. Most familiar of all is the 
famous willow pattern, which first 
appeared on a piece of Chinese ware 
and was adapted at Caughley, Eng- 
land, in 1780. It was later copied by 
other Staffordshire potters and was 
manufactured in large quantities well 
into the nineteenth century, so that 
many existing examples are not very 
old. In fact, the pattern is still wide- 
ly used by modern American manu- 
facturers of inexpensive ware. 


“Another English printed ware 
came from Liverpool. It was chiefly 
cream colored and the pitchers were 
of a peculiar shape. This ware often 
bore quaint rhymes and pictures, 
















JERSEY CITY 


Delft ware came originally from 
Holland, but was made later in Eng- 
land. The blue-and-white Delft was 
highly prized by our arcestors, both 
the tableware and the fireplace tiles, 
which often bore Biblical subjects. 
There was also a black Delft with 
Chinese scenes in yellow and green. 


“Among the finest things that came 


from England was the Wedgwood 
ware. Josiah Wedgwood was the 





LIVERPOOL 


prince of British potters in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. A 
good many people think of Wedgwood 
as the soft-textured body of horizon 
blue or some other delicate tint, bear- 
ing exquisitely modeled figures in re- 
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lief in alabaster white. That was his 
jasper ware, his own invention, and 
perhaps the finest thing he produced. 
But he made pure white, _cream-col- 
ored queen’s ware, black basalt, and 
other types. His successors continued 
making these wares in the nineteenth 
century, and in fact the pottery is 
still in existence. Only the older 
ware is considered of antique value. 


“Great-grandmother herself prob- 
ably prized most highly her royal 
Worcester, crown Derby, or other fine 
English porcelain if she was so for- 
tunate as to possess any. Bow, Spode, 
and Chelsea were also popular. They 
usually were marked with the pot- 
ter’s mark, and the patterns included 
a wide variety, based chiefly on Ori- 
ental, Dresden, and French originals. 


“Still another popular. porcelain 
was Lowestoft. Whether it was made 
in England or in China is a matter of 
dispute. The decorations were usual- 
ly detached sprigs of flowers, while 
sets often were made to order with 
the owner’s monogram or crest as 
decoration. The shapes were peculiar 
—straight-sided teapots, bottle-shaped 
tea caddies, pot-bellied hot-water 
jugs, bowl-like teacups without han- 
dles, helmet cream pitchers, and light- 
house chocolate pots. Other fine por- 
celain came direct from China and 
included the popular Canton and 
Nanking wares. 


“Luster included gold, silver, cop- 
per, and pink or pure. The ware may 
be lustered over the entire surface, as 
in the case of some of the silver; lus- 
ter with white figures, as in the sil- 
ver-resist ware; with broad bands of 
luster, as on many of the copper lus- 
ter pitchers; or with just a touch of 
metallic luster on the floral decora- 
tions, as with much of the pink luster. 
This ware was made by numerous 
potters, the silver luster belonging 
chiefly to the late eighteenth century 
and the copper luster to the early 
nineteenth. 


“There was also a salt-glaze ware, 
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from Leeds and elsewhere, which was 
very popular at one time, particularly 


‘ in open-work and basket patterns. It 


had an ivory color and texture. 

“Of American ware, only a few 
kinds are of real interest to collectors, 
as most of it was either crude or 
rather late. The stoneware crocks 
and jugs that were made in Connecti- 
cut early in the nineteenth century, 
with salt or lead glazes and often with 
blue decorations, are beginning to be 
valued, as well as the slip-decorated 
ware of both Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. 

“Of all the American pottery, none 
has received so much attention as 
that of Bennington, Vt., though it 
was made as late as the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The greater 
part of it was mottled brown ware, 
but white Parian and other wares also 
were made at Bennington. Both util- 
ity and ornamental wares were made 
in great variety, the hound-handled 
pitchers, coachman bottles, cow cream- 
ers, and such ornaments as _ tobies, 
dogs, and lions being most in demand. 

“The first real American porcelain 
was made in Philadelphia by Tucker 
and Hemphill in 1825. Pitchers and 
vases, designed after the fashion f 
the French Sevres ware, are of con- 
siderable artistic as well as antiquar- 
ian value. 

“Every one who is fortunate enough 
to possess a few piece of old china 
has lovely heirlooms to be passed 
from generation to generation.” 

“GEY 


Notes 
oO 

Collecting china dogs and hats is 
the hobby of Mrs. L. V. Smith, Par- 
deeville, Wis. Included in her collec- 
tion are a pair of extremely valuable 
wolfhound that are more than 150 
years old and originally came from 
Britain. L. V. Smith, her husband, 
collects Indian relics, and has a num- 
ber of arrow heads, spears ard axes 
in addition to a collection of rare old 
coins, 








Robbinstone House 
ANTIQUES 


Profusion of colored glass 
Old pressed patterns 
and unusuals. 


—-O— 


Bertha Robbins 
Macedon, N. Y. 
mF. D. 


Located in the village of 
Farmington, twenty-one 
miles from Rochester, N. Y., 
four miles from Macedon — 
off Route 31. ja 
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Cup Plates 
2) 


Two years ago Mrs. Guy Manatrey 
of Topeka, Kansas, was stricken by 
acute collecting “fever” at an auction 
sale after she purchased a plain jelly 
compote for fifteen cents. The ne‘ 
week she attended another sale and 
bought eighteen pieces of glass, all of 
one pattern. By this time the “fever” 
had become progressive. A few weeks 
later she was asked to visit the coun- 
try home of a lady who had many old 
things to sell. She accepted and was 
shown the family treasures. There 
were three cup plates: a Henry Clay 
(facing the right); an eagle fleur de 
lys; and a Harrison Log Cabin (with 
the old cider barrel). Then a gutta- 
percha with cameo, daguerreotype 
with the picture of the woman’s 
grandparents. A brown bottle with 
cannon on one side and “Union” thir- 
teen stars, an emblem and clasped 
hands with a spray on each side of 
emblem on the other. McGuffey read- 
ers from first to sixth year. These 
were enough to make the collecting 
“fever” chronic. 


Outstanding in Mrs. Manatrey’s 
collection of cup plates are a Bunker 
Hill, a Benjamin Franklin, a Henry 
Clay (facing right), Harrison Log 
Cabin, and nine Sandwich plates sev- 
eral of them of lacy glass. Her col- 
lection of salts contains specimens in 
clear, amber, blue and yellow glass, 
a covered Sawtooth, a frosted Three- 
Face and Sandwich. Bellflower and 
stippled Forget-me-not are Mrs. Man- 
atrey’s glass patterns. She has a sev- 
en-inch plate in stippled Forget-me- 
not which she has not seen advertised 
and knows none who has seen its like. 
Mrs. Manatrey’s searchings for old 
glass have been limited to Kansas. 
Most of her glass has been found in 
Topeka. 

“oor 
An Antique Chair 
o> 
While searching in the garret cold 
and gray, 
I found beneath the cobwebs and the 
grime, 
A quaint old wooden chair long cast 
away, 
By one who valued not romance or 
time, 
I carried 
mine— 
This dainty hand-hewn chair of long 
ago, 
Brings visions of a bride in calico. 
Marie Emery George 
in Kansas City, Mo., Star 


it below and called it 
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HEN a writer makes a list of 
things under the heading of 
states he either starts in alphabeti- 
cal order or starts with Maine and 
proceeds westward. In my search for 
information on the potteries of 
Maine, I found that this subject had 
been well written by Margaret H. 
Jewell in an article in “Old-Time 
New England,” April, 1932. This 
magazine of interesting data is the 
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The Potteries of Maine By 
RAYMOND J. WALKER 


bulletin of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, a very worthy society. The 
author referred to here has _ illus- 
trated her article with specimens 
from her own collection which she 
presented to the Society. The pieces 
pictured are a mixing bowl and a 
baking pot, repaired with an iron 
band, both from Yarmouth. <A milk 
pitcher of yellow-green glaze; a jug 








with yellow glaze on neck and handle, 
and a small bowl or cup, brown glaze 
were made at Buxton; then there is 
a bottle, dull brown glaze, made by 
John Bodge at Wayne; also a jug, 
speckled brown glaze, from Gorham, 
and a coffee cup, dark brown glaze 
from the same town; also a jug, 
flecked brown glaze, from Farming- 
ton, and last but not least a jar, 








WANTED TO BUY 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





WANTED TO BUY — Morning Glory 
pattern glass and cordials in all patterns, 
—The Old Furniture Shop, 1030 Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass, aul2672 





WANTED — Antique Glass Paper- 
weights, Superior design and workman- 
ship only considered.—H. Bartol Brazier, 
Box 1, Haverford, Pa jly12612 





WANTED—Early American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 
Spencer — American System — JPF or 
Lafayette. Give price and description.— 
Chas. B. Gardner, Box 27, New London, 
Conn. my12633 





WANTED—Sugar bowl; covers in Pine- 
apple; Bellflower, Cable and Ring and 
Horn of Plenty. Also any pieces of glass 
in above patterns and Westward-Ho and 
Three Face. G.B.C., care Hobbies. n321z 


WANTED TO BUY — White Ironstone 
china with raised corn pattern; Stafford- 
shire with Chinese pattern and marked 
E. M. & Co., Chang; purple luster dishes 
with loops and leaves; pattern leaves and 
— in purple luster, no handles on 
cu clear strawberry pattern glass; 
Co oatal pattern glass; old clear glass, no 
pattern; China slippers; glass paper- 
weights.—E. Y., c/o Hobbies. 012006 


WANTED—Dew Drop and Star Glass, 
Three face, Westward-Ho, Lion.—Ruth 
F. Manting, 1001 Covington Dr., Detroit, 
Mich, n12612 








WANTED — Wildflower, Mapleleaf, 
Thumb Print, Daisy and Button glass, 
luster, Bennington and Spatterware. Send 
prices and descriptions.—L.O., c/o Hob- 
bies. sp 





WANTED—Pattern glass. Lion, Shell 
and Tassel and Blue, Daisy and Button. 
— Antique Shop, Placerville, 

2 8 





WANTED—White Haviland China din- 
ner plates with plain gold band, = 
and saucers in Ironstone china with lu 
leaf and band.—Mrs R. S. Atwood, 6 18 
South Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 8126 





WANTED—In Cupid and Venus—cham- 
paigns, oval relish dishes and flat sauce 
er Belle Rice, Box 26, Rindge, 





WANTED—Cut glass sherberts. Send 
price and describe.—PW, c/o Hobbies, 
2810 S. Michigan, Chicago. 8 





ANYTHING IN THE ”Chinese Flower,” 
by W. Adams & Sons.—Curiosity Shop, 
1303 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. ap12423 


WANTEDO—Pressed glass in Westward- 
Ho, Lion, Three Vace, Ashburton, Argus, 
Diamond Thumbprint, Waffle and ‘Thumb- 
print, Inverted Fern, Horn of Plenty, 
Comet, Gothic, : Hamilton, New England 
Pineapple, Popcorn, Roman Key, Palm- 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder,  Stippled 
Forget-me-not, — Star, Star Ro- 
setted, Stippled Cherry, Colored Wild- 
flower, Wheat and Barley, Swirl, Cathe- 
dral, Hobnail, Thousand Eye. Maple Leaf, 
Fine Cut. Green Herringbone, Green 
Beaded Grape, Petticoat Dolphin Candle- 
sticks, Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Wheat. 
Send lists. —Joseph MaKanna, 28 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. mh12009 








WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
prices and description.—Warren C. Lane, 
74 Front St., Worcester, Mass. ap12291 


WANTED—Used copy Ruth Webb Lee’s 
book, last edition; early American glass. 
Will pay cash or trade pattern glass for 
it.—L.V., c/o Hobbies. sp 


WANTED — All patterns in_ pressed 
glass and especially Westward-Ho, Lion, 
Fan Face, Dahlia, Rose-in Snow, Black- 
berry, Ivy, Hamilton, Tulip, Horn of 
Plenty, Bellflower, Wildflower, Ribbon, 
Polar Bear, Star and Dewdrop, frosted 
stork; also Sandwich and Early Blown 

lass; Spatter-ware, Historical Blue 

ks, Paperweights and prints.—House 
ef Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, aaiee 











WANTED — Flowing Blue “Scande”’ 
China; “Shell and Seaweed” Majolica 
marked Etruscan; Boston Prints, Lion 
Wines, Cordials, Salts; Green Herring- 
bone Goblets. —Joseph Makanna, 28 Gar- 
fleld St., Cambridge, Mass. 03801 


WANTED—Raindrop, Inverted Thumb- 
print, Thousand Eye, Diamond Quilted 
Pattern Glass of any and every descrip- 
tion; also Tulip and Excelsior in Clear 
Glass. Send list with prices to J. D. L., 
c/o HOBBIES. 83231 





WANTED — Three Face, Lion, West- 
Ward-Ho, Wildflower, Rose in Snow, Milk 
Glass, Thousa nd Eye. — Jeannette L. 
Bennett, 8100 East Searann Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 8686 





LISTS OF PRESSED GLASS. Enormous 
stock. — Martin’s Antique Shop, Arm- 
strong, Howard Co., Missouri. n6432 





ORDER YOUR pattern glass from 
largest collection in New York State. 
Prices right. Lists supplied. Want blue 
Thousand Eye. —Carolyn Hager, 234 S. 
Main St., Gloversville, N. Y. s1211 





OLD SANDWICH GLASS, _ 14-page 
booklet by William Germain Dooley of 
Boston Transcript, 12c, postpaid.—Esto 
Publishing Co., P. O. Box 46-H, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. $1511 





WESTWARD-HO, Three Face, Lion, 
Dewdrop and Star fine Pattern Glass. 
Send for list.—Ruth Farra Manting, 1001 
Covington Drive, Detroit, Mich. aul2405 





ANTIQUE GLASS. Many patterns rea- 
sonable.—Mrs. Davenport, Pendleton 
‘St., Cortland, N. Y. 03441 





FOR SALE —2 Rose-in-Snow plates, 
large, clear, $5.00 each; 1 Lion plate, 
$5.00; 4 Lattice edge m.g. plates, flower 
centers, $3.00 each; 6 Lion cabiets, $28.00 
lot. — Jeannette L. Bennett, 8100 East 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 412426 





LARGE STOCK amber, blue and milk 
glass; Clew’s sugar bowl: handleless 
lustre cups and saucers; china slippers; 
Paisley shawls.—Mrs. John C. age, 
Salamanca, N. Y. n3402 





MARBLE GLASS PLATES, goblets and 
compote, clear daisy and button tumblers 
with amethyst band, pair of large West- 
ward-Ho compotes, small plaster cameo 
medallions of the twelve Caesars, brass 
samovar, brass cornices, large stock of 
pattern glass, furniture, prints, etc.— 
Alice Reed, 1217 Bushnell St., Beloit, 
Wis. 81022 





GLASSWARE AND PRINTS priced 
reasonably. Send for list. Address Hat- 
horne, P. O. Box 60, Stanley, N. Y. 83081 





WANTED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho, Polar Bear, Three Face, Star, Dew 
Drop, Wildflower and many other pat- 
terns, especially in plates, goblets, tum- 
blers, wines. Also colored Sandwich and 
blown glass, flasks, bottles, etc.—J. E. 
Nevil, Madisonville” Cincinnati, Ohio. 

my1293c 
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SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pet classified. Cash must accompany 


r. 


FOR SALE—Vases (pairs), flasks, Ben- 
nington jugs and jars, pattern glass. 
General line. Write wants. — Antique 
Parlors, Mrs. J. M. Spafford, 33 Temple 
St., Rutland, Vermont. my12426 





RARE STIEGEL ENGRAVED and 
Paneled Flip, perfect, $30. Rare Green 
Lily-pad sugarbowl and cover, Redford 
Glass Works, $225. It will pay you to 
call at our shop and see our exception- 
ally fine stock of Early American blown 
glass, blown and historical flasks, cup 
plates, pressed glass in the best patterns, 
Bennington Flint Enamel and _ Parian 
ware, and other antiques.—McKearins’ 
Antiques, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. tfc821 


FOR SALE—Colored Wildflower; Wil- 
low Oak; Basket Weave. Vaseline petti- 
coat base dolphin candlestick. Moon and 
Star. Majolica. Milk Glass. Rare Parian 
vase. Two Shops—Route 25 and Down- 
a Whatnot Antique Shop, phy 
on 


ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc., moder- 








ately priced. Free price lists. — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Russell St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. £6882 





Be sure to put first class postage 
on all mail intended to be for- 
warded to box numbers. 
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flecked red-brown, from Shakers at 
Alfred. 

We will list the potteries noted 
here in order. In 1850 the Cleaves 
Pottery at Yarmouth Corner was 
owned by Ebenezer Corliss. The pot- 
tery was operated by Ebenezer Cor- 
liss as early as 1806. The name 
Cleaves was given it by the owners 
David Cleaves and his son, Robert C. 
Cleaves, who operated the works 
’ from 1875 to 1885. In the early days 
Corliss had a partner, George Bruce. 
There were other potteries at Yar- 
mouth for in 1791, John Thomas of 
Gloucester, Mass., established a pot- 
tery on Main Street above the Cum- 
berland road, at Yarmouth Corner. 
He was succeeded in this venture by 
Joel Brooks who carried on the busi- 
ness for a number of years. In North 
Yarmouth, on Gooch’s Lane, was Fos- 
ter’s Pottery, owned by Nathaniel 
Foster, who died in 1854. The pottery 
was dismantled in 1890. The Brooks 
pottery, which succeeded the Thomas 
pottery, was continued on the left 
side of Gooch’s Lane by coel Brooks 
and his son John Edward Brooks. 
This pottery discontinued business in 
the eighties, 

The pottery at Haines Meadow, lo- 
cated about a mile from Buxton Town 
House, was operated by a man named 
Bickford. There is nothing to mark 
the site of this pottery now but a pile 
of old bricks. It is believed that the 
clay used in the pottery was dug on 
the spot. The pottery made here was 
marketed in the neighboring towns of 
Saco and Scarborough. The usual 
articles of household utility were 
made at Buxton .s well as vases and 
types of pitchers, 

John Bodge, mentioned above, died 
in 1835. He had a pottery and ash- 
ery at Wayne for a few years prior 
to his death. He also owned a pot- 
tery at Fayette, which was continued 
for a time after his death by his son, 
Moulton Podge. 

The building used for a pottery at 
Gorham were burnt on January 9, 
1875. The second building was orig- 
inally a potash house and was after- 
wards used as a pottery for the man- 
ufacture of brown earthenware, such 
as cups and saucers, pots, milk pans, 
bowls and pitchers. McLellan in 
“The History of Gorham” tells us: 
“The writer can remember when 
brown earthen tableware, such. as 
cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers and 
plates were in use, and an article of 
sale in the stores. After the close of 
the Revolution imported ware was 
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scarce and high, and people were eom- 
pelled to use coarse articles.” The 
Pottery at Gorham was established 
by Hezekiah Smith and Samuel Pren- 
tiss. Hezekiah was the son of Sam- 
uel Smith, who came from Eastham 
or Wellfleet, Mass., to settle in Gor- 
ham. Smith and Prentiss carried on 
the potash and pottery business and 
manufactured brown earthenware 
quite extensively, but failed to make 
a success of it. 


Josiah Norcross had a pottery at 
Farmington early in the nineteenth 
century. It was afterwards carried 
on by his son Matthias. 

Alfred’s first pottery was estab- 
lished us early as 1791 by Joshua 
Emery. In 1805, Daniel Holmes 
started the second pottery at that 
place. Holmes was succeeded by Por- 
ter Lambert. Lambert’s daughter 
married Albert Webber who had a 
pottery at Littlefield’s Mills, a four 
corners in the town of Alfred. 

Benjamin Dodge of Exeter, N. H., 
established the first pottery in Port- 
land in 1801. This pottery was at 
the head of Green Street, later For- 
est Avenue, and Dodge’s house, which 
was burned in 1822, and was probably 
on the site of the Congress Square 
Hotel. He was succeeded by his son 
Benjamin who died in 1876. Occasion- 
ally pieces of pottery are found marked 
“Orcutt & Crafts.” Caleb Crafts, of 
the family of potters at Whately, 
Mass., had a pottery for a short time 
in Portland. Lamson & Swasey, also 
from Exeter, succeeded to the Dodge 
business. Nathaniel Foster, the Yar- 
mouth potter, married Rebecca 
Swasey of Exeter, N. H. Her nephew 
was the Swasey of the firm of Lam- 
son & Swasey. The Winslow pottery 
at Portland which now manufactures 
drain pipe was established in 1846. 

John Goodell of Kennebunk came 
to Windham about 1825 and started 
a potter’s works at Windham. S. T. 
Dole in “Windham in the Past” tells 
us Goodell “as far as we can learn, 
was the only one who exercised that 
handicraft in Windham. He located 
first, near the intersection of the 
Horse Beef and River Roads, on the 
eastern side of the latter, where 
traces of his workshop and the cellar 
of his home are yet to be seen, the 
lot being now included in the farm of 
the late John Webb, Esq. He re- 
mained there a few years and then 
purchased the farm on which Isaiah 
Staples now lives. There he built a 
large barn like structure, one end of 
which was fitted up as a workshop, 
while the other contained the huge 
kiln, where, at stated intervals, he 
burned his old-fashioned brown earth- 
ware. In this shop he constantly 
labored until his deat: in 1850.” 

Hollis across the Saco River from 
Buxton Lad a pottery which was op- 
erated b. J. Auld 0. the “Cape” road 


* going north from Hollis Center. It is 
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believed that the usual utilities were 
made at this pottery. The Davis pot- 
tery was near Steep Falls village on 
the Limington side of the Saco. It 
ceased to operate in the eighties and 
probably made the usual utilities. 

There were other potteries at Sko- 
whegan, Farmirgdale, Brooksville, 
and Wiscasset, and a stoneware fac- 
tory in Bangor; 2lso two potteries at 
that place. 
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Spode on Tour 
a) 


A collection that has attracted 
considerable attention in the larger 
cities where it has been exhibited this 
summer in a coast to coast tour is 
a group representative of the ex- 
quisite china made by Josiah Spode 
about 1574 and since. Noteworthy 
in the collection is the pxttern 
chosen by the Prince of Wales. It 
consists of ivory color with a narrow 
band of gold with a crest of three 
plumes. 

Princess Mary uses a cream or 
ivory china with a narrow gold rim 
imprinted with a fine hairline Greek- 
key pattern, with her initials and 
those of her husband, Viscount Las- 
celles, intertwined on a rim mono- 
gram. Far more elaborate is the set of 
Spode made for the Empress Cather- 
ine of Russia. The service plates re 
decorated with gold-encrusted medal- 
lions of delicate color. Her initial is 
in gold in the center. These were 
$5,620 a dozen, paid for from the 
royal coffers of the old Russian em- 
pire. 


King Edward VII prefers a white 


ivory plate with marine blue trim 
for the royal yacht, and one of cream 
and gold for family use. For his 
palace in Scotland the Scottish crest 
decorates the center of the plate. The 
Star of India is in the center dec- 
oration of a more elaborate service 
made for Queen Victoria on the oc- 
casion of her coronation. 

J. P. Morgan uses his three initials 
intertwined in the center of a chaste 
cream plate with blue and gold edge. 

The famous Mecklenburg set, val- 
ued at $25,000, was exhibited for a 
time in Chicago this summer. This 
set was made originally for Queen 
Charlotte, who gave it to her brother, 
the duke of Mecklenburg, A copy of 
the pattern was presented by Edward 
VII to King Alfonso XIII of Spain. 
The cream white china is decorated 
in gold and blue edged medallions. 
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Numismatic Thoughts 2» 


WORD from the wise is sufficient. 
Follow wise old Solomon’s pre- 
cept not to argue with a person 
whose brain is plastered with “for 
rent” signs. If a foolish person tells 
you it is a waste of money to invest 
in old ccins, do not argue with him, 
but reconcile yourself with the 
thought that money saved is not 
money wasted. A coin collection is a 
savings account. 
* * * 

“Born, with a silver spoon in its 
mouth.” It was an early English 
custom for friends and relatives to 
present newly born babies with silver 
spoons. As this expensive practice 
could be indulged in only by the 
wealthy only a child of wealth would 
be so remembered. Thus, even to this 
day, a child born to the rich is spoken 
of as one with a silver spoon. 

*” * * 

Golden Fleece—polite term for tak- 
ing our gold money. 

* * * 

Invariably in olden times when gold 
is mentioned as money it is spoken of 
as being valued by weight but the 
Aztecs of Mexico (about 1520) had a 
very different method of measuring it. 
Bernal Diaz, one of the officers of the 
invading Spanish army, wrote of the 
experiences of the ccnquest. After 
mentioning various articles that were 
on sale at one of the principal Aztec 
cities, he adds:—“And there was raw 
gold. This gold is placed in thin 
quills of the geese of the country, 
white quills, so that the gold shows 
through, and according to the length 
and thickness of the quills they ar- 
range their accounts with one an- 
other.” 

* * * 

Ben Franklin: “If you borrow know 
the value of money, go try and bor- 
row some, for he that goes a bor- 
rowing goes a sorrowing.” 

+ * * 

“Coinie, with no pockets, where do 
the nudists carry their change?” 

“Bill, with no clothes, the nudists 
need no “change.” 


FRANK C. Ross 


==> 


“String along with’—said one holed 
Chinese coin to another as he was 
strung on a string. 

* * tJ 


Nobody loves a fat coin and a thin 
coin will not do, so America strikes a 
happy medium with a composite of 
the two. 

* * cd 

The Golden Rule—turning gold in 
to Uncle Sam. ; 

The Golden Rod—Uncle Sam’s 
“big stick” for collecting gold. 

The Silver Lining—the lining up 
of the Western voters. 

ok * * 


Numismatists again come to the aid 
of historians. A Montana gardener 
recently dug up an 1814 cent and the 
local historians are in a quandry as 
to how it could have become lost there 
as Montana was an uninhabited coun- 
try in 1814, 


A numismatist explains that be- 
cause the cent was dated 1814 does 
not mean that it was necessarily Jost 
in that year; in fact most unlikely as 
travel was infrequent and slow at 
that time. For further details as to 
how and when it got there consult 
Numismatic Legendary Lore, Vol. 1, 
Chapter 8, page 14. In 1834 Mr. 
Wise-man, with a party of other 
young adventurers, traveled over the 
Northern route for the Pacific. In 
memory of his birth-year Mr. Wise- 
man carried an 1814 cent for luck. 
He kept it in his left shirt pocket 
over his heart. Somewhere in the 
Northwest (now Montana) an Indian 
in ambush singled out this young 
man and shot at him, aiming at his 
heart. The arrow went straight to 
the mark but was stopped by the 
cent, saving the young man’s life. The 
impact of the shot knocked Mr. Wise- 
man down and the cent rolled out of 
the pocket and was lcst. This was 
the 1814 cent that was recently dug 
up, just one hundred years later. 
When seeking information anent dis- 
puted historical happenings, consult 
a Numismatist. 





Roses red, violets blue; flowers of 
varied form and hue; the floral world 
has its hobbies too. 

* * a 


Applied to old coins the law of 
supply and demand should have the 
accent on demand as the supply of 
coins of a certain issue never in- 
creases, and decreases slowly and 
with methodical regularity, while the 
demand increases constantly with the 
advent of new collectors. It is the 
availability of, not the coins them- 
selves, that increases and decreases. 
New collectors increase the demand 
for all coins, but popularity increases 
the demand for certain coins. A pop- 
ular coin igs not always rare and a 
rare coin is not necessarily popular. 
The Indian head penny, the initialed 
penny and the centless nickel are 
popular but by no means rare, yet 
are in great demand, and consequent- 
ly somewhat scarce. Commemora- 
tives are plentiful but owing to the 
demand for keepsakes are scarce but 
not rare. 

a * * 

The government will edeem mu- 
tilated paper money if at least three- 
fifths of it remains. 

* « * 


In addition to medals and tokens 
coin collectors have now added old 
cancelled checks to their repertoire. 
I am the recipient of a check dated 
January 1, 1857, made payable to a 
party named Ross. No relation. 

*- * 


The Maryland new commemorative 
half dollar is now being distributed. 
It is a beautiful coin, a credit to its 
designer and a fitting memorial to 
the State. 


*_ * * 


As a numismatic heirloom wouldn’t 
we like to have the old buckskin 
money pouch our grand-dad carried. 
Made by hand, from the hide of a 
buck he killed himself, on the order 
of the present small smoking tobacco 
sack but holding about twenty times 
as much. 
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Coin collectors are not born nor do 
they jyst happen; they are started. 
And it is surprising how easy it is 
to inveigle a person into starting a 
collection. Interest some one in your 
collection and then give him a dupli- 
cate to carry as a lucky piece. Every 
time he looks at the lucky piece he 
will think of your collection and will 
soon be starting one of his own. 
Every coin collector should resolve to 
chalk up one starter to his credit be- 
fore the year is out. 

* * * 


Just to show how easy it is to start 
a collector, will relate the following 
true incident. A young miss still in 
her teens espied an odd looking nickel 
in her change, an 1883 liberty head 
type, and knowing a gentleman friend 
was a coin crank showed it to him 
with the remark, “Isn’t this a funny 
looking nickel, and over fifty years 
old. “He was amused to learn that 
she was so unobservant as never to 
have noticed one before. Oddly too 
the first one was a centless nickel. 
He had to have his little joke. “Do 
you mean to say you paid five cents 
for that apothecary weight?” he 
asked. “You cheated yourself out of 
four and nine-tenths cents.” That 
centered her attention. Luckily he 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL 
COMPANY 
OFFICE AT FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
During the crisis of 1839, there was a 
cessation of work on roads and canals, 
so that specific powers of issue were 
granted by the Legislature of Maryland 
to a number of improvement companies, 
one of which was The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Company, with offices at Frederick, 
Md., and Washington, D. C. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL 
COMPANY NOTES 
(Fine Condition) 

$ 5.00—Figure of Ceres on eanene” - 


10.00—‘“‘View of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence” 

20.00—Portraits of Washington and 
Lafayette, 1840 


5 Different Obsolete Bank Notes... .$1. 

3 Checks on Different Banks, used 
before 1 1 

3 Continental Bills 

15 Confederate Bills 

20 Different C. W. Tokens 


D. C. WISMER, Numismatist 
HATFIELD - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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had a liberty head nickel with “cents” 
on it and told her there was consid- 
erable difference between his money 
and her weight, Even a close ex- 
amination did not. show her the dif- 
ference, and when shown she was 
greatly intrigued. There was deep 
deliberate thinking on her part when 
asked, even if it were a coin, would 
it be five mills, five cents, five bits or 
five dollars. After finding it was 
really a nickel coin and being told 
how it had been gilded and passed as 
five dollar gold pieces, she was more 
than interested and asked for more 
coin stories. That was a year ago; 
she now has a creditable collection 
and is a very enthusiastic collector. 


“EE 


Big Leaguer Numismatist 
a 


Melvin Ott of the New York Gi- 
ants is a numismatist if we may be- 
lieve John Lardner, sports writer. 
Quoting Lardner: 


“Ottie’s first splash of color takes 
the form of an elderly United States 
2-penny coin, vintage of 1864, the gift 
of a Boston admirer. It is said that 
the kid can sock one any time he 
comes to bat now provided this rare 
fragment of civil-war cash is lying in 
his pocket. It may be true, and if it 
wasn’t it will give the fans some- 
thing to think about, anyway.” 


“Go 


Is the 1804 Dollar Here? 
lan) 


R. E. White of Drayton Plains, 
Michigan, says that the cornerstone 
of the Colorado State Capital con- 
tains: 


A copy of the Bible. 

An American flag. 

Constitution of Colorado. 

Constitution of the U. S. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

Census Reports. 

Numerous documents. 

Public addresses of officials. 

A number of souvenirs. 

Copies of newspapers. 

Gold and silver coins of all denom- 
inations. 

The cornerstone was laid July 4, 
1890. 

Mr. White wonders if there might 
be among these a copy of the 1804 
dollar. 

“G6 


Questions and Answers 
ie) 
Q. Is it illegal to mutilate, change 


in appearance or tamper with the 
Trade Dollar? 


A. It is not unlawful to mutilate 
coins of the United States, but it is 
unlawful to attempt to circulate them 
after mutilation. 
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The Bechtler Coins in Brief 


oO 


Alice McFarland of Charlotte, N. 
C., summarizes the work of the two 
former residents of her town, Augus- 
tus and Christopher Bechtler, whose 
work is linked with nunfismatics. Miss 
McFarland writes: 


“The brothers, Augustus and Chris- 
topher Bechtler, came to America 
from Germany in the 1840’s, attracted 
to the gold mines in Rutherford 
County, North Carolina. They en- 
gaged in mining for a time, but soon 
abandoned this work and established 
a mint. 


“Augustus died shortly after this 
business was established, and it was 
carried on by Christopher, in a room 
of his home in Rutherfordton. He 
bought gold mined in the mountain 
region round about, and coined it by 
a secret process, which he allowed no 
one to witness. Bechtler gold was the 
principal currency in Rutherford and 
surrounding counties for many years 
prior to the Civil War. Its circula- 
tion ran up into several hundred 
thousand dollars. The Bechtler coin 
was pure gold without alloy and its 
weight was slightly in excess of legal 
tender. 


“At length the government pro- 
hibited this private coinage, and the 
Bechtler mint was closed. Bechtler’s 
profits from this business were small, 
as shown by the fact that he died a 
poor man. Many of the coins drifted 
to the United States mint at Char- 
lotte, where they were re-coined, 
while others were preserved by numis- 
matists. They are darker in color 
than the government gold pieces.” 


oe Sd 
Medals Outline Washington’s 
Life 
a 
By C. H. THOMAS 


P. J. Friedel, of Philadelphia, owns 
a collection of Washington medals 
which he prizes very highly. For 
nearly twenty years, he has had a 
hobby of collecting these medals, 
going through old shops, picking piece 
up after piece, examining them care- 
fully and buying those that strike his 
fancy. He never paid much for them, 
not over $2.50 per. 


Perhaps the most interesting one is 
that made out of the guns captured 
by Washington at Cornwallis’ sur- 
render at Yorktown, October 19, 1771. 
This medal bears the inscription of 
having been presented by George 
Washington to the Chatham Artillery 
in 1791. An inch and three-quarters 
in diameter, the medal is cast of old 
bronze and bears a profile likeness of 
Washington which stands out in bold 
relief. There are those that commem- 
orate the centennial anniversary of 
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1892 Columbian __------ $ .85 
1893 Columbian —___----- 75 
1915 Panama-Pacific _--. 10.00 
1918 Hiinois —...._..-.... 1.25 
19620 Mame... 1.60 
1920 Pilgeny ....- === 1.20 
192) Pieri =.= 1.50 
1921 Missouri * __....... 5.50 
192? same, no * —._.... 8.00 
| 1921 Alabama x —------- 3.50 
1 Orangeville 
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Price List of U. S. Commemorative Half-Dollars 
(ALL IN UNCIRCULATED CONDITION) 


1927 sanie. nO s:..-8 $ 2.50 
1907 Geant Fe 7.50 
1922 same, na? 1.40 
1023 Mamee —.... 2... 1.40, 
1924 Huguenot -~~.-.--~— 1.50 
1925 California —........ 1.75 
1925 Vancouver —__------ 5.00 
1925 Lexington-Concord__ 1.35 
1925 Stone Mountain __-- 1.10 
1925 Norse, thin -_---~-. 2.00 


M. H. BOLENDER . 


t 
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| 92nd AUCTION SALE 


of RARE COINS, MEDALS, and PAPER MONEY 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1934 


Catalogs free on request, and to all on the mailing list. 
A very fine collection to be sold, the property of a Kentucky gentleman. 
U. S. $3.00 gold and gold dollars almost complete. 
We also buy coins and bills and entire collections of coins and paper money for cash. 


Our stock of fine and rare American coins is one of the best in the country. Write 
for price on any coin you need. 


Includes 












1925 same, thick ~-.-_-_- $ 1.00 
1946 Seieeh 2. 1.50 
1926 Oregon P ___--_-_- 1.40 
1926 Oregon S$ —..._._.. 1.50 
1927 Bennington ___-__-__ 1.40 
1928 Oreson:: =... 2.50 
1928 Hawaii Cook __---- 7.00 
1993 Oregon DB .._.____.. 3.00 
1934 Maryland -------~-_ 1.25 
* | 
Illinois 
Ph 
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Washington’s inauguration, the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the adoption of 
the Constitution, the golden jubilee of 
his crossing the Delaware. One was 
cast to mark the dedication of the 
Washington Monument. Another was 
designed for the South Carolina In- 
terstate and West Indian Exposition 
in 1901. Another is the Insignia of 
Washington’s affiliation with the Ma- 
sonic Order at Alexandria, Va., and 
there are others. Mr. Friedel plans 
to turn them over to a museum when 
he is through with it. 

“eEr 


Comments Pro and Con for 


a Three-Cent Piece 
o 

The pressure a few months ago for 
a three-cent piece by Senator Vanden- 
berg brought up several notes of in- 
terest pertaining to the pros and cons 
for such a piece of change. It is re- 
called by the Associated Press that 
two other three-centers have given up 
the ghost after about a quarter cen- 
tury of circulation. 

One was a silver 3-cent piece, 
which looked too much like a thin 
dime to please the public; the other 
was a coin made of nickel. 

The silver 3-ceater was authorized 
in 1851, and departed this life in 
1873, after 42,736,240 of them had 
been minted. Now they’re mostly 


melted, though here and there one 
crops up, still good legal tender for 
a postage stamp, or three sticks of 
gum. 

The 3-cent in nickel arrived in time 
to overlap its little silver sister a bit, 
March 38, 1865. It ceased to be 
coined in 1890. 

Senator Vandenberg’s contention 
that some coin is needed between the 
penny and the nickel stirred interest 
at the mint. 

“If the people are for it, I’m for 
it,” said Director Nellie Tayloe Ross; 
“however, many objections are pre- 
sented to us.” 

She enumerated as objections of- 
fered: that no dollar, half dollar or 
quarter could be changed into 3-cent 
pieces; and that a 2-cent coin would 
result in the discard of many penny 
slot machines. 

Among the reasons presented for 
the coinage, she said, was the com- 
mon complaint that people cculdn’t 
buy newspapers and chewing gum 
fast enough to keep one-cent coppers 
from weighing down their pockets. 

“36 


Coin Notes 
oo 
Swedish copper plate money was 
issued during the reign of Charles II 
of Sweden, about 1654 to 1758, in de- 
nominations of half daler, one daler, 
two daler, four daler, eight daler and 


ten daler. The latter was about 12 
inches square, weighing 17% pounds. 

Old New Jersey coins are easily 
recognized, but we wonder how many 
of us do recognize a New Jersey state 
coin. The wording Nova Caesare on 
these old coins is a horsehead over a 
plow and usually found dated under 
plow 1786, 1887 and 1788. The ex- 
ceptionally rare ones have date 1786 
under beam of plow. On the obverse 
is a shield and wording, “E Pluribus 
Unum.” 

The Romulous coin is an old Roman 
coin which has on the obverse twin 
boys being suckled by a wolf. One 
of these boys was Romulus, one of 
the twin legendary founders of Rome, 
who was abandoned in infancy. In 
his after life he killed his brother 

First dated dollar is said to have 
been issued in Austria in 1482, ten 
years before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. It was an Austrian half crown. 
The first dated silver dollar known 
as a crown bears the date 1486, issued 
by Austria, and on obverse depicts a 
warrior in armour mounted on a 
horse; on the obverse, a crownea em- 
peror, 

The largest silver coins are the ten 
thaler pieces of Brunswick and Lune- 
burg, which were struck in the year 
1620. 

The nickel may be a minor coin, 
but it is not so to many. Although 
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the stein of amber suds brimming 
over for a nickel no longer appears, 
we do see the nickel sign on every- 
thing from the 5 cent cigar, the 
nickel-in-the-slot telephone, canned 
music for 5 cents, bottle. drinks at 
5 cents, a package of chewing gum 
for 5 cents, the sandwich for 5 cents, 
and numerous other items. The nickel 
is one of the United States’ minor 
coins to numismatists, but to others, 
especially to some corporations, mil- 
lions of dollars in nickels are taken in 
annually. Few know that there are 
four different, distinct authorized 
types of the regular issue of nickels 
coined in the United States since they 
were first struck in 1866. They are 
the Shield type; No Cent Liberty 
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type, Liberty type and the Buffalo 
type. 

In 1883 three types apeared, one of 
which did. not contain the word 
“cents” and was discontinued. You 
may hear of the 1913 Liberty nickel, 
and high offers may be made for it, 
but to find one in circulation is 
as probable as finding Cleopatra’s 
needle, The United States mint has 
no record of these 1913 Liberty 
nickels being struck, but several in 
proof state are known to be in the 
hands of one private collector, who 
has asked fabulous prices for copies 
of this unauthorized piece. This has 
caused many counterfeits, but they 
usually appear in a defaced condi- 
tion, indicating someone has altered 
the date of some previous year. 
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Fineness of Private Gold Coins 


a= 


By M. SORENSEN 


ROM an old book, “New Varieties 

of Gold and Silver Coins,” issued 
in 1852, by Jacob R. Eckfeldt and 
William E. Du Bois, assayers of the 
Mint of the United States, we make 
the following extracts, which throws 
light on some of the pieces examined 
by them, as such information is not 
given elsewhere. 

“There are several classes of gold 
coin, which are not of the United 
States, but are struck within the na- 
tional boundaries, and which ought to 
be noticed in this place. These are 
the Bechtler’s coins of North Caro- 
lina, and the various California 
coins. In the same connection, it will 
be proper to give details respecting 
several varieties of stamped ingots. 

The coins of C. Bechter are fully 
described in the Manual (page 160); 
but since the date of that publication, 
the mint has passed into the hands 
of A. Bechtler, as appears on the face 
of the coins; and there is a marked 
difference of value between the C and 
A. The five-dollar yieces of the 
former were deficient from one to six 
per cent upon the alleged value, aver- 
aging three per cent, or $4.85; the 
one-dollar pieces were worth 95% to 
97 cents. The five-dollar pieces of the 
latter vary, from the full alleged 
value, to a deficit of ene and a half 
per cent. There are no dates on the 
coins to enable us to mark the differ- 
ence; but the pieces assayed in 1843 
were better than those (apparently 
fresh) assayed in 1849. The last and 
newest lot gave $4.94 to the five-dol- 
lar piece. It is to be borne in mind, 


that, as the Bechtler pieces are al- 
loyed with silver, they will produce 
about a half of one per cent more, if 
offered in sufficient quantity. The. 
dollars, as far as tried, are two per 





cent below their nominal value. The 
coin appears to be considerable in 
amount, but it is not current in the 
Middle and Northern States; it is fre- 
quently brought to the mint for re- 
coinage. 

The number of private mints which 
have been in operation in California, 
as indicated by specimens received 
here, is fourteen. Some of these have 
issued but a single denomination of 
coins, others two, and one (the Mor- 
mon) four. Besides these, there are 
the stamped ingots of Moffatt and 
Company, and of F. D. Kohler, State 
Assayer; and last'y, the coin of Aug- 
ustus Humbert, a United States As- 
sayer under a legal provision of 1850. 

1. The coin of “N. G. & N.” does 
not profess the same degree of ac- 
curacy as Bechtler’s, as to fineness. 
Its claim to be Full Weight of Half 
Eagle is proved by a number of trials, 
the variation not exceeding one grain 
in any case; but the legend on the 
reverse, “California Gold Without Al- 
loy,” allows a pretty wide range. As 
far as our assays go, the truth of 
this stamp is proved; there is no al- 
loy other than that already intro- 
duced by the hand of nature, and 
which is generally more than suffi- 
cient. Three pieces gave severally 
fineness of 870, 880, and 892 thou- 
sandths; all were within the scope of 
“California Gold.” They consequently 
are worth $4.88, $4.89, and $4.95% 
respectively, without the silver; and 
including that, 2% cents more. 

The coin is neatly executed, and, 
besides the two legends above quoted, 
bears an eagle, a circle of stars, and 
the date 1849, and the name SAN 
FRANCISCO. It wears the some- 
what brassy tint which belongs to 
gold alloyed with silver only. 
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2. The mint of the “Oregon Ex- 
change Company” issues two denom- 
inations, ten and five dollars. They 
respectively profess 260 and 1380 
grains weight of “native gold.” One 
five-dollar piece was found to weigh 
127% grains, was 878 thousandths 
fine, and contained only the natural 
alloy; resulting value, $4.82; with 
the silver in sufficient large lots, 2% 
cents more. 

The coin is not well struck, but is 
pleasantly distinguished by the pic- 
ture of a beaver, a good emblem .f 
mining industry and of Western life. 

8. Next is the mintage of the 
“Miners’ Bank, San Francisco”; a 
ten-dollar piece, of plain appearance. 

The average weight is 263% grains, 
the fineness about 865 thousandths, 
part of the alloy being copper. Aver- 
age value $9.87, with a risk of hav- 
ing it as low as $9.75. 

4. Coinage of Moffatt and Com- 
pany, 1849, 1850; pieces of ten and 
five dollars, in imitation of the na- 
tional coinage. Several of the coin- 
ing establishments, as will be seen, 
have adopted the same device, but 
evidently without evil intent, as most 
of their coins are worth what is pro- 
fessed, and some even more. The 
fineness, however, is in every case 
inferior to the standard of the mint, 
and this is likely to prove a source 
of discredit from European assayers, 
who will not take the trouble to as- 
sort. A large promiscuous lot of both 
kinds of Moffatt and Company’s coins, 
dates 1849, 1850, shows an average 
of 897; average weight to the ten- 
dollar piece, 258% grains; average 
value $9.97, 7. 

The S. M. V. on this and other 
coins is said to mean “Standard 
Mint Value.” 

5. Ten-dollar piece of J. S. O. 
(said to be Dr. Ormsby of Pennsy]l- 
vania); one piece assayed gave 842 
fine; weight 258% grains; value 
$9.37. Very few have come to hand. 

6. Twenty-five dollars and _ ten- 
dollar pieces of Templeton Reid; 
weights respectively 649 and 260 
grains. Being the only two speci- 
mens received, they have not been 
cut for assay, but appear to be of 
California gold without artificial al- 
loy. Assuming this, the values would 
be about $24.50 for the first, and 
$9.75 for the second. 

7. Ten-dollar and five-dollar pieces 
of the “Cincinnati Mining and Trad- 
ing Company,” 1849. These also have 
not Leen cut, on account of their 
rarity, but arpear to be of native 
gold, and, at the weights of 258 and 
132 grains, may be rated at $9.70 and 
$4.95 respectively. 

8. Ten dnd five-dollar pieces of 
the “Pacific Company,” 1849; very 
irregular in weight, and debased in 
fineness; a’ ten-dollar piece weighed 
229 grains, a five-dollar, 130; assay 
of a third, 797 thousandths, At those 
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rates, the larger piece would be worth 
$7.86, the smaller $4.48; but the valu- 
ation is altogether uncertain. 

9. Five-dollar piece of the “Mas- 
sachusetts and California Company,” 
1849, a very pretty coin, but appar- 
ently debased with copper. Only one 
piece has been noticed here; it weighs 
115% grains; has not been assayed. 

10. Coins of Baldwin and Com- 
pany, four varieties; 1—a ten-dollar 
piece, 1850, distinguished by a horse 
and a rider, with a lasso; 2—twenty- 
dollar piece; 3—ten-dollar, 1851; 4— 
five-dollar, 1850; the last two in imi- 
tation of United States coinage. Of 
the first, one piece tried weighed 263 
grains, fineness 880, value $9.96. Of 
the second, four pieces triec varied 
from 511 to 523 grains; but one hun- 
dred pieces averaged 517; the fineness 
varied from 861 to 871; average fine- 
ness 86814, average vaiue $19.33. Of 
the third, ten pieces averaged 259% 
grains; average fineness 870; aver- 
age value $9.72. Of the fourth, aver- 
age value $4.92. The Baldwin coins 
contain some copper; about 20 thou- 
sandths. 

11. Ten and five-dollar pieces of 
Dubose and Company, 1850, also in 


imitation. of the national coinage. The . 


larger piece averaged 262 grains, and 
three specimens gave the fireness of 
89914, which is a mere shade below 
standard; consequent value $10.15. 
A single five-dollar piece yielded 
$4.92. But a mixed parcel, counting 
$1,000, gave the fineness of 887, and 
the close value of $1,000.20. Conse- 
quently the pieces may be averaged 
at par. 

12. Five-dollar piece of Shultz 
and Company, 1851. Average weight, 
128% grains; fineness of three pieces, 
879, value, $4.97.4. The devices are 
in imitation of United States ccin. 

18. The Mormcn coinage, although 

executed in the Territory of Utah, is 
without impropriety classed amongst 
California coins, on account of neigh- 
borhood, and the source whence the 
material is derived. These are the 
four denominations of twenty- ten, 
five; and two-and-a-half dollars. Al- 
though there is much irregularity 
both in weight and fineness, the de- 
nominations are tolerably in propor- 
tion to each other, A parcel made up 
of all sizes, and counting $562.20, 
yielded at the mint $479.20; say $8.52 
to the tcn-dollar piece. The fineness 
was 886. 
. 14. Five-dollar piece of Dunbar 
Company, in imitation of United 
States coin. A lot of 111 pieces aver- 
aged 131 grains weight, 883 fineness, 
value $4.98, 

15. Fifty-dollar piece of the United 
States Assay Office at San Francis:o, 
established by act of Congress of 
1850. It‘ first appeared here in April, 
1851. The coin is prepared and is- 
sued by Messrs. Moffatt & Co., as con- 
tractors, and bears the stamp of Aug- 
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SILVER, COPPER 


Highest prices paid for collections 
or exceptional items. 
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ustus Humbert, assayer. The two 
professed rates of fineness, 880 and 
887 thousandths, are found upon as- 
say here to be duly maintained, 
whether in single pieces or in large 
quantities. But some irregularity in 
the weight of so heavy a piece, al- 
loyed with silver only, and offering 
eight corners to wear, is to be ex- 
pected. When presented in quanti- 
ties sufficient to allow for parting the 
silver, say 70 ounces, the average 
mint value is about $50.10; in less 
quantities, the silver not being al- 
lowed for, the average value is about 
$49.90. But even without the silver 
they occasionally come up fully to the 
alleged value. This coinage is under- 
stood to have put a stop to ail private 
issues in Califorria. 

The foregoing comprehend all the 
varieties of coin that have been 
brought to this mint. There have 
been, besides, two sorts of stamped 
bars or ingots, evidently intended for 
currency. 

1. The ingots of Moffatt & Co., of 
various sizes, from about $9 to $260. 
It may be stated, in general, that 
some were found to be rated too high, 
and others too low. The sixteen-dol- 
lar ingot yields about $15.75, but is 
irregular. 

2. The issue of bars by F. D. Koh- 
ler, Assayer of the State of Califor- 
nia, commenced in May, 1850. They 
are of various sizes, from about 40 to 
150 dollars. We find a slight under- 
valuing in his basis of calculation, 
generally an error of assay in the 
same direction; so that on the aver- 
age his bars are worth at the mint 
one per cent, perhaps one and a half, 
more than the value stamped upon 


them. 
kt ad 
An Old Friend 
Harvard, Ill—$1 enclosed. Please 
renew my subscription. Losing Hos- 
pres is like losing a friend.—W. C. 
Chambers. 





NUMISMATIC 
CREDIT BUREAU 
Dues $1.00 per year. 

1660 Cataipa Ave. 


CHICAGO 
a34p 





Average Weight 
oO 


The bureau of engraving and print- 
ing says that it does not as a mat- 
ter of routine weigh paper money 
and, therefore, does not know the 
average weight of paper money when 
completed. The weight probably va- 
ries as much as 5 per cent, due to sev- 
eral factors. The blank paper itself 
varies slightly in thickness and 
weight. Notes printed from new 
plates (deeply engraved) contain more 
ink than notes printed from worn 
plates, The weight of notes is also 
affected by the amount of moisture 
therein, which varies, depending on 
the moisture in the atmosphere to 
which they have been subjected for 


‘a while, For example, in November, 


1930, a thousand 12-subject sheets 
(12,000 notes) were weighed, which 
were found to weigh 24 pounds, 121-8 
ounces, and a year prior the same 
quantity was weighed, which tipped 
the scales at 24 pounds, 6 ounces. 
Based on the former weight, 1,000,00u 
notes would weigh 2,064 pounds, 3 7-9 
ounces, and based on the latter 
weight 1,000,000 notes would weigh 
2,031 pounds, 4 ounces, 





COINS 


3erman. Austrian, Russian, 
5. Hungarian or Mexican bills, be 
each. Entire lot above, only $1.00, New 
80-page pao 10c. Auction sale soon. 





pages 


Send for list. 012011c 
NORMAN SHULTZ 
Sait Lake City Utah 





COIN COLLECTORS 
READ “THE NUMISMATIST” 


Continuously published since 1888. 
Latest news and interesting articles. 


If not a collector now, subscribe 
and acquire a new hobby. 


Historical, Artistic and _ instructive. 
Trial subscription 6 ——— only $1.00, 
10 specimens Austrian War Money 
and booklet on coin collecting free. 

No free sample copies, tfc 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Suite M, 95 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 














“Base Coyne” 
o> 

“Truth is often spoken in jest’”’ and 
even a jest that is not truthful often 
brings out the truth. The Kansas City 
Star jests about the Boston Globe’s 
jest about the theme of Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest.” “The Boston Globe 
speaks for all of us when it says how 
fine it would be if Shakespeare had 
left memoirs revealing to us where 
he got the idea for ‘The Tempest.’ 
It certainly was a grand idea.” Now 
if these eminent newspaper men had 
been numismatists they would not 
have made a jest of the subject. In 
1609 Sir George Somers, an English 
navigator, with his crew was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of an island 
(named Somers Island in his honor) 
of the Bermudas, The island was 
overrun with wild hogs and for nine 
months the shipwrecked crew sub- 
sisted on hog meat, saving them from 
starvation. In 1616 the colonists of 
the island to show their gratitude to 
the hogs for succoring the first set- 
tlers issued a “base coyne” with the 
picture of a hog on one side and a 
ship on the other. These coins are 
known as “hog money.” Eminent au- 
thorities claim this shipwreck fur- 
nished the theme for Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest.”—F. C. R. 


CLASSIFIED COIN ADS 














Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 

We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 





WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 





WANTED TO BUY—Trade dollars and 
half cents; any quantity and condition. 
State your price. — Henry Evanson, 12 
Adams Place, Dedham, Mass. n38ss 


HOBBIES 


GOOD PRICES PAID for American and 
British military medals. Buying price 
list, 10 cents.—O’Toole, 221 St. Pauls 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 8144 


WANTED TO BUY — Commemorative 
= Dollars; Large Cents; 2c and 8c 
Pieces; Fractional Currency; Broken 
Bank Bills; C.S.A. Notes, etc. Circulated 
or uncirculated. Highest prevailing cash 
here paid. Can use wholesale job lots.— 
ham Coin Co., West Springfield 10, 
Mass. jal2 864 








DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





Five cents per word, 1 wk 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 


FOR SALE—Lar Cent, 6 Foreign 
Coins, 5 Bills and talog, 25c.—Creamer 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset St., Baitimore, 
Md. aul2063 
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COLLECTORS—I’ll send you one billion 
German marks for 50c; 3 billion for vr 00; 
half billion for 30c. — Mack, Box 8, 
San Francisco. aisel 


100 FOREIGN COPPER and _ nickel 
coins, $1.00; 7 United States half cents, 
different dates, $1.00; 15 large cents, dif- 
ferent, $1.00; 10 different historical news- 
papers, contain war relics, $1.00; 10 dif- 
ferent Civil War envelopes, $1.00; Civil 
War soldier letters, 50c; Philadelphia 
newspapers, 1792, $1.00; 10 bronze medals, 
includes Franklin, Washington and Lin- 
coln, $1.00; Z superb stampless covers, 
$1.06, postpaid. —S. K. Nagy, 8 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 13 


FREE—Foreign Coin, Banknote, ane 
large illustrated coin catalogue to appro: 
val applicants, sending 3c postage.—' at- 
ham Coinco, West Springfield-5, Mass. 

ap12084 


= AND BILLS on approval to be- 
ners. Send references. — Hobby Shop, 
rit Crilly Bldg, Chicago. n3081 














UNITED STATES — Large cent, = 
cent bronze, three-cent_ nickel and bar 

in list, 25c. Thirteen dates large cents, 

.00.—George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine, 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—$1.00 size, $1.10; 
$% size, 538c; $% size, 27c. Large cent 
and list, 10c.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my53 








100 FOREIGN COPPER and nickel 
coins, $1.00; United States large copper 
cents, 15 different dates, $1.00; 10 differ- 
ent, over 100 years, $1.00; 10 different 
half cents, $2.50, postpaid.—Stephen K. 
Nagy, 8 So 18th Street, ee 

8 





UNITED STATES — Commemoratives, 
Maine, Grant, Pilgrims, 1920 and 1921, 
Lexington, Huguenot Walloon, Philadel- 
phia Sesquicentennial, uncirculated; In- 
dian head cents. A stamp brings price 
list.—R. G. Longfellow, 484 Lowell Ave., 
Newtonville, Mass. 83273 





COINS, MEDALS, paper money. Lists 
free.—Collector’s Exchange, 1536 Willing- 
ton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 83801 





SEND 10 cents for 4 coins and cata- 


2. 60.—Tro “+4 mp 
. La Fontaine, sizitt? 


SCARCE 1922 LINCOLN CENTS. 30c 
each; four for $1.00.—Roscoe, 236 Pros- 
pect St., Norwich, Conn. ja12063 








COIN AUCTIONS at frequent intervals. 
Request Catalogue now. Contains rare 
U. S. Uncirculated Cents, Nickel, =. 
Silver, Commemoratives, Relics, 
Antiquities, etc. Consignments of coins, 
medals, paper money, etc., solicited for 
Auction. Terms: 25% on consignments of 
$25.00 or more; 35% if less. Details on 
request. Auction Catalogue, 3c.—Koin-X- 
Change, H-35 S. Dearborn, a. 





COLLECT ANCIENT Roman Cop 
Coins of the 67 Emperors that volened 
from Augustus to Theodosius. An instruc- 
tive fascinating hobby. Write for list.— 
M Carey, 1218 Mullen Ave., 





COINS WANTED—Any kind, any con- 
dition, any quantity.—Henry Lacks, 1936 
Franklin, St. Louis. £6001 





WANTED TO BUY Lincoln Pennies 
with mint marks D or S. Must be un- 
circulated. Write me quantity, price and 
dates.—R. G. Longfellow, 484 Lowell 
Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 03211 





WANTED TO BUY—Lincoln cents in 
uncirculated condition at wholesale, 1931 
S or D 1932, 19832 D mints. State quantity 
and lowest prices.—Louis Hemmer, 2820 
Ww. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ses 

n3421 





WANTED—I desire to purchase a few 
collections or accumulations of old paper 
money. If you have a collection or an 
accumulation for «> please communi- 
cate.—Benjamin B. Bose, 836 
mont Ave., N. E., je a, Ga. tfe 


2 Los 
Angeles, Calif. 412447 





SOUVENIR CALIFORNIA GOLD 
Coins—$% size, 26c; $% size, 62c. Both 
65c. Round or Octogan. Set both, 4 coins, 
$1.30. Lowest prices in America! Large 
illustrated coin catalogue Free!—Tatham 
Stamp & Coin Co., (H10), West Spring- 
field, Mass. 8120021 





FREE BARGAIN LIST. — Walter F. 
Aligeyer, Box 192, Newark, N. J. d34p 





FREE LISTS of United States silver, 
per, commemorative = — silver, 


OLD COINS — Know their value. 33- 
page Banker’s Coin Book illustrated and 
an old coin. 10c (prices I pay).—Lemley 
Curio Store, Northbranch, Kansas. cmy64 


U. S. COINS, all different dates: 12 
large cents, $1.00; 5 % cents, $1.00; 5 2- 
cent pieces, 35c; 5 mint marked Lincoln 
cents, 25c; 10 3-cent nickel pieces, 90c; 
5 % dimes, 75c; 6 dimes, Liberty seated, 
$1.00; set of copper- -nickel cents, 1859- 
1864 8 dates), 60c; 20 Indian head cents, 
$1.00; 20-cent piece, 60c; dollar, be- 
fore 1830, 75c; % dollar, Liberty seated, 
40c; % dollar, before 1830, 75c; % dollar, 
before 1840, 65c; Trade dollar, obsolete 
and scarce, $1.25; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1.50; 1799 dollar, $3.50; old style dollar 
bill, crisp, new cendition, $1.35; Civil War 
tokens, 10 different, 65c; 6 different Con- 
federate notes, 45c; 3-5-10-15-25-50-cent 
fractional notes, complete, set of all 
values issued, $3.00; California gold 
tokens, % size, 23c; % dellar size, 45c; 
the 2 for 65c. A large stoek of United 
States and foreign coins always on hand 
and respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious collectors. Postage and insurance 
extra. No Free lists. — Wm. Rabin, 905 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 8c 


FOR SALE — Redeemed Trade War- 
rants from the oldest town in California, 
ten cents each plus postage. — Address 
either the Pacific Grove or Monterey 
Chamber of Commerce, California. 45005 











COINS—100 assorted foreign, many va- 
rieties, $2.50; Roman silver coin, 1,500 
years old, 15e; English hammered penny, 
about 1,500, 95c. Many other bargains in 
my list of one thousand coins for 6c 
stamps. — Walter Webb, Brighton Sta., 
Rochester, N. Y. tfc 


CAPTAIN COOK 1% dollar, $4.50; 1877 
(proof) 5c nickel, $4.00. — Cooper, 620 
Bunker, Chicago. 8107 


LARGE CENTS, 18 different, some 
counter stamped, good to fine, $1.00.— 
Paul Summers, Sagerton, Texas. 8107 


100 FOREIGN COPPER and _ nickel 
coins, includes German East ng 
post free, $1.00. — Stephen K. Nagy, 8 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ae 3042 

UNITED STATES $ COINS, all different 
dates. 15 large copper cents, $1.00; 10 
over 100 years old, $1.00; 7 half cents, 
$1.00; 10 nickel 3c, 60c; 5 2c pieces, 30c; 
20c piece, 50c; Trade dollar, $1.15; Liberty 
seated dollar, $1.40; 10 nickel cents, in- 
cludes flying eagle, 1857-1858, 60c; Civil 
War tokens, 10 different, 60c; 5 Hard 
Times tokens, 5 different, 50c. Post free. 
—Stephen K. Nagy, 8 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 81533 


LOWEST PRICE ever quoted—Calif- 
ornia Souvenir Gold—$% size round and 
octagonal; $% round and octagonal; 4 
var., 60c. For dealers, 10 sets, $5.00.— 
Wholesale Coin Book, 140 Parkway, East 
Orange, N. J 82002 




















cop 

fractional gacinoor etc., r 
Get on my mailing list ae “pecnia— 
Kenneth W. Lee, 623 Security Bldg. 
Glendale, Calif. 412827 


2 come rm now Gor ee 32 
. nkers coin 8, 20C, a 
, Du Plessis, 36 South Brunswick, 





> dia ‘Sone, Maine. 8 


50,000 COINS, medals, paper money, 
tokens, numismatic books. Lists free.— 
Collector’s Exchange, 1536 Willington St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8108 


PAPER MONEY Bought, Exchanged. 
—Arthur Machemer, Sinking Springs, 
Penna. 8304 
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A Sensational Expose of Literary Forgeries 


“An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Certain Nineteenth Century Pamph- 
lets.” By John Carter and Graham 
Pollard. London, Constable and New 


York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. 


— seemingly innocuous title in- 
troduces a book that unfolds the 
most successful literary forgeries 
ever perpetrated in book publishing. 
The sensational disclosures now made 
public show how from about the year 
1888 to the present time, some fifty 
pamphlets, including one cloth bound 
volume, and aggregating roughly 
about one thousand separate items, 
have gradually been worked off on a 
gullible book collecting public as 
genuine first editions. Thirty of the 
fifty suspected pamphlets are quite 
definitely proven to be rank forgeries, 
and the remaining twenty are highly 
suspected. It is now known that they 
were all printed in the late eighties 
and the nineties, although some were 
pre-dated clear back to the forties. 


The formula for producing the 
pamphlets was both simple and effec- 
tive, consisting (to quote the authors) 
in “taking some suitable piece from 
a published volume, printing it in 
pamphlet form with an earlier date, 
and thus creating a first edition.” In 
almost all cases this plan was fol- 
lowed with occasional minor varia- 
tions of method. 


It may seem strange that such 
wholesale swindle could work smooth- 
ly over so long a period, but it must 
be remembered that bibliography was 
not the science in the nineties that it 
is, gradually becoming. The present 
volume measures a great stride for- 
ward towards making it highly im- 
probable that such a scheme can 
ever be worked again. In exposing 
the fakes, the authors “researches 
into the histcry of paper manufac- 
ture and the development of type de- 
sign” will greatly aid in detecting 
any new efforts in such direction and 
will pessibly aid in exposing others 
as yet not found out. 
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By FRANK ROSENGREN 


One of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book (departing for the 
moment from the business of forgery) 
is devoted to book collecting trends 
and the great changes that have 
taken place therein during the past 
seventy-five years. The standard 
manual for the collector of the six- 
ties was Burton’s “The Book Hunter” 
published in 1862. In those days it 
seems that the collector was far more 
interested in typosraphical excellence, 
magnificent bindings, illustrations 
and physical splendour in general. “A 
really tall Elzevir of the ‘right’ date 
commanded ten times the price of the 
first edition of Gray’s Elegy.” Dur- 
ing the seventies a changing trend 
is found and first editions of Tenny- 
son and Blake began to be sought 
after. Later, Dickens and Thackeray 
gained prominent place in collectors’ 
esteem. The book that marked the 
greatness of the change that had 
taken place, and that also marked 
the real beginnings of our present 
day interests in collecting was 
Slater’s “Early Editions, A  Biblio- 
graphical Survey of the Works of 
some Popular Modern Authors,” Lon- 
don, 1894. Among the 33 authors 
listed in Slater’s book were, Mathew 
Arnold, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot, William Morris, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, John Ruskin, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Algernon Charles 





Announcement 


Beginning with this issue HOB- 
BIES absorbs the ‘Collectors’ Jour- 
nal’? which has been published by 
James Madison at Los Angeles, 
California, for many years, and 
until recently under the title, ‘‘Col- 
lecting for Profit.” Most of the 
subscribers are book, autograph 
and print collectors as Mr. Madison 
catered particularly to these lines. 
New names to the number of 650 
go on our list through this ac- 
quisition. By the time we reach ' 
the expired list of several thou- 
sand, which was our primary ob- 
ject in buying the magazine we 
expect the increase will total at 
least 1,000. . 











Swinburne, Alfrei Tennyson, William 
Makepeace Thackeray and others. All 
of the foregoing named authors and 
also Rudyard Kipling, William Words- 
worth and Edmund Yates, received 
the attention of the anonymous for- 
ger into whose activities Messrs. Car- 
ter and Pollard have now so deeply 
delved. 

The “high spot” of the forger’s ac- 
tivities is represented in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
Until the forgery of this book ap- 
peared, the edition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Collected Poems (2 volumes, 
Chapman & Hall, 1850) was, and 
now again is recognized as the real 
first appearance of the “Sonnets.” In 
1886, Thomas J. Wise unearthed a 
cache of “Sonnets” by E. B. B., Read- 
ing 1847, which not so long there- 
after was welcomed by collectors as 
the genuine first edition. As recently 
as 1930 $1,250 was paid for a copy 
of this pamphlet that is now proven 
to be a forgery. 


The evidence produced by the pres- 
ent authors proving the “Sonnets” as 
well as most of the other suspected 
pamphlets, bearing title-page dates 
ranging from 1842 to 1899, as for- 
geries seems entirely conclusive. It 
is presented in methodical and incon- 
trovertible fashion. Beginning with 
the piling up of circumstantial evi- 
dence that pruves the questionable 
pamphlets almost had to be fakes, we 
are carried along as excitingly as in 
any mystery story, to a denouement 
where scientific facts are produced 
that leave no possible room for fur- 
ther doubt. 


In the circumstantial evidence pro- 
duced we learn that no trace of any 
of the questionable pamphlets can be 
found in auction records, booksellers 
catalogs, or other possible sources as 
existing before the year 1888. We 
learn that among the numerous copies 
found since that year, not one con- 
tains ‘ah author’s presentation in- 
scription or contemporary inscription 
of any kind. Bibliographies do not 
mention them and the British Mu- 





OLD BOOKS WANTED 
We are in the market at all times for 
Books and Pamphiets pertaining to Amer- 
ican History. Send for fied want 
list. 834c 
THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
914 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Californiana 


This is one of my speciaities. 1! con- 
stantly receive from book scouts choice 
early California items not usually to be 
found in book or auction catalogues. |! 
buy them advantageously and sell them 
at a very modest profit. Let me place 
your name on my preferred list. tfc 


JOHN HOWELL 
Rare Books and Literary Miscellany 
434 Post St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Literary and Historical, bought at ali 
times—Cash by return mail. 


Single pieces and collections. tfe 


AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP 
RIDLEY PARK, PA. 





Book Collectors 


Send for our new Catalogue of Fine 
items—Number Nine. 
“Books! Great and Small” 


JAKE ZEITLIN: BOOKS 
7052 W. 6th St, 
Los Angeles 
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WANTED: PRINTS, BOOKS 
Old American Scenes, Sports; Portraits; 
First Editions of Early Novels, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Describe fully. 

jec3 
M. A. LEPLEY 
818 18th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Amazing stories of prac- 
tices among all classes of 
society. Also, many. other 
curious, ee ag vol- 
umes, unusually illustrat- 

ged and pri- 


A p- 

ILLUSTRATED 

catalogue in sealed en- 

velope. Send stamp. State age and occu- 

pation. Address: dc 
THE GARGOYLE PRESS 

Dept. AG 70 Fifth Ave. New York 
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seum acquired no copies before 1888. 
None of them were ever mentioned 
in any known correspondence of their 
authors or by anyone else before that 
year. 

After presenting this preliminary 
circumstantial evidence the authors 
introduce new and entirely devastat- 
ing evidence. They attempt to prove 
that nothing but rags were used in 
the manufacture of paper until about 
the year 1860. Then they claim straw 
was used and a year or so later, more 
successfully, esparto. Their state- 
ments regarding esparto have already 
been questioned and it will probably 
be proven that experiments in the use 
of this grass in the manufacture of 
paper date back to before 1840. As 
yet we have heard no claims that 
their statement regarding the first 
use of wood pulp in 1874 in the man- 
ufacture of paper is wrong. 


It is possible by placing paper un- 
der a microscope to determine of what 
raw material it is composed. The 
paper of the suspected pamphlets was 
thus examined and found wanting. 
That is, the pre-dated pamphlets were 
printed on paper that wis not in ex- 
istence at the time they were sup- 
posedly printed. 


From paper, the authors next 
turned their attention to type and 
here proved that a number of the 
pamphlets were printed from type 
not yet cast. The ramifications of 
their researches are too involved to 
be discussed here. We suggest that 
anyone with the slightest interest in 
the matter should buy the book. 


Who was the forger? This all- 
important question the authors seem 
unable to answer. They present evi- 
dence with ruthless consistency that 
involves a number of names. The 
name of Thomas J. Wise occurs most 
frequently, and although he is not 
offered as the victim—one wonders? 
They spare few words in making it 
clear that they blame him most 
heartily. In this connection we offer 
a passage from the book: “Mr. 
Wise’s acceptance and sponsoring of 
these forgeries has done such incal- 
culable harm to the bibliography of 
the authors represented in the pres- 
ent book. His original negligence in 
authenticating his finds: his pur- 
chase of them in bulk and subsequent 
gradual dispersal of them through 
commercial channels: his disingenu- 
ousness in emphasizing the rarity of 
the books which he knew well were 
not rare in the strict sense at all, 
etc.” It develops that Mr. Wise was 
always the man behind the scenes; 
the man who originally owned all of 
the known copies; the man who sold 
or arranged for their sale; the man 
who included and gave the pamphlets 
their high ratings in his masterly 
bibliographies; the only man in fact 


whom it appears can say what Messrs. 
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Carter and Pollard have left unsaid 
in the present book. And after all, 
when Thomas J. Wise, who owns the 
Ashley Library, said to be the finest 
collection in the world of English lit- 
erature from the death of Shake- 
speare to the present day, and who 
further is the official bibliographer 
of the Brownings, Coleridge, Landor, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Tennyson and 
others, gave his approval of the vari- 
ous pamphlets, there were few who 
thought or dared to question. Mr. 
Wise holds a place on a bibliographi- 
cal pedestal that few mortals have 
ever attained. His eminence is so 
great in this direction that perhaps 
it is for the best that something has 
occured to prove him capable of error 
if nothing worse. One lesson stands 
clearly and that is that in biblio- 
graphy nothing should be accepted 
without proof on one man’s statement 
alone. 

Here then is a book that no dealer 
or collector can afford to miss. Its 
revelations may temporarily hurt the 
rare book market but in the long run 
cannot possibly do other than benefit 
it. When the new methods of detec- 
tion presented bibliography has taken 
another step forward towards becom- 
ing a more exact science, and no 
longer the casual thing it has been 
in the past, when only too often a 
first edition was identified as such if 
the date of the copyright and the 
date on the title page coincided. 

Some dealers and collectors view 
this book as a potential creator of 
havoe in the book collecting world. 
In our opinion matte.s will work out 
in directly the opposite fashion. It 
will create greater confidence than 
ever, among the initiated. After all 
what does its revelaticns really 
amount to in the vast field of rare 
books. A few existing bibliographies 
will have to be corrected to agree 
with the newly established facts; a 
few libraries and collectors will have 
to list as forgeries a few books that 
were heretofore cataloged as first 
editions. For each displaced first edi- 
tion a new first edition comes into 
being. The spurious character of the 
pamphlets will not cause them to lose 
all value in the eyes of the collector. 
The contrary in fact in the case of 
the somewhat less popular ones which 
will now take on a bit of glamour 
instead of wending their way onward 
to the oblivion to which they seemed 
destined. The “high spot” of the lot, 
the “Sonnets” of E. B. B. will prob- 
ably be bringing a good deal less than 
its record price of $1,250 but will not 
the newly reinstated “Collected 
Poems” (1850) advance in value? I 
see no great cause for worry or ex- 
citement. The opposite in fact, for 
new stimulus and zest has been in- 
jected into this grand old book-col- 
lecting game by the advent of this 
book. A few disgruntled collectors 
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We Supply 
Out-of-Print Books 
on Every Subject 


designed. 


volumes, sets, libraries, 


Send us your orders. 





GENEALOGIES—Family and town histories a specialty. 
Family records traced by experts. Individual bookplates 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS OF ALL KINDS—Single 
magazines. 
manuscripts, literary and historical documents purchased. 
Send us your list describing in detail. 

WE ALSO SUPPLY CURRENT BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS ON ALL SUBJECTS—Supplied as soon 
as published at regular book store prices, post free. 


American Library Service 


and in any language. Tell us your Hobby and we will send you a list 
of books on the subject which will make it more interesting. No charge 


for this service. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Autographs and 
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Send us your book want list to-day, WE ALSO 
SUPPLY BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES OF ALL KINDS. 


WANTED PARTICULARLY AT PRESENT—We are 
interested In buying anything and everything pertaining 
to or mentioning or written by STEPHEN COLLINS 
FOSTER, the song writer, whether in book, sheet music, 
newspaper, magazine, photograph or amy other form. 
Also need the first ten volumes of THE NUMISMATIST, 
and the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC from Vol 1, No. 1 
to 1906 inclusive, complete volumes or odd numbers. Also 
all American Novels published before 1840, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ON ALL BOOK MATTERS 


1472 Broadway Dept.H NEW YORK 











may quit (I doubt even one) their 
hobby while singing the blues but new 
names and faces will quickly take 
their places. The newcomers in the 
game will be able to feel more secure 
than ever when spending their money. 
In the wide field of rare books but a 
small fraction of 1 per cent can pos- 
sibly hold any room for the question- 
ing of their authenticity. Need for 
books of the Carter and Pollard type 
will grow less and less for want of 
something to reveal. The eternal 
verities of book collecting will grow 
ever more secure and sound. With 
the clearing of the air and the iden- 
tity of the long suspected (yes, deal- 
ers and collectors have been whisper- 
ing about the revelations of this book 
for some time) pamphlets now defi- 
nitely known, we can peer more 
clearly and assuredly through certain 
previous fog of doubt. For my part 
I feel that we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. Carter and 
Pollard. 
“eo 


Continuing our alphabetical list of 
modern English and American first 
editions worth money— 


JACKSON (Helen Hunt) Ramona, 
Boston, 1884. $10-25. 


JACOBS (W. W.) Many Cargoes. 
London, 1896. $5-10. 

JAMES (Henry) Princess Casamas- 
sima. London, 1886. 3 vols. $15- 
25. Henry James has never at- 
tained the popularity among collec- 
tors that has so often been pre- 
dicted. The above title although 
neither his scarcest nor best book 
is one of the most saleable. 

JEFFERIES (Richard) The Story of 
My Heart. London, 1883. $5-10. 

JEFFERS (Robinson) Flagons and 
Apples. L’s Angeles, 1912. $20-35. 

JEFFERS (Robinson) Californians. 
New York, 1916. $10-20. 

JEFFERS (Robinson) Tamar and 
Other Poems. New York, (1924). 
$15-20. 

JERCME (Jerome K.) Three Men in 

a Boat. Bristol, 1889. Around $5. 








JEWETT (Sarah Orne) Deephaven. 
Boston, 1877. Author’s first book. 
$5-7. 

JEWETT (Saran Orne) Country of 
the Pointed Firs. Boston, 1896. 
$5-10. 

JOYCE (James) A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. New York, 
1916. First American edition which 
preceded the first English edition. 
$8-10. 

Many of Joyce’s first editions are 
worth more. For instance “Two 
Essays” published Dublin (1901) 
which contains one essay by Joyce ‘s 
an almost unfindable little pamphlet. 
The right collector might pay $100 
for a copy. His “Ulysses” first 
printed in Paris is a book of con- 
stantly fluctuating values and a num- 
ber of his first English editions are 
well worth ~vhile. 

KAYE-SMITH (Sheila) Tramping 
Methodist. London, 1908. The first 
issue does not have a p:_ture pasted 
on the front cover. $15-25. 

KILMER (Joyce) Trees and Other 
Poems. New York, (1914). Should 
not have “Printed in U. S. A.” on 
the copyright page. $5-10. 

KIPLING (Rudyard) The Jungle 
Book. London, 1894. $25-50. 


KIPLING (Rudyard) Second Jungle 

Book, London, 1895. $15-25. 

We could probably list upwards of 
20 other Kipling “firsts” worth more 
than either of the above mentioned. 
His most valuable items were pub- 
lished in India, the title of the ear- 
liest being “Schoolboy Lyrics” which 
was first published in brown printed 
paper wrappers at Lahore in 1881. A 
fine copy would be worth more than 
$1,000. 

“Gor 


Questions and Answers 


It seems my reply to the question 
“What is an octavo?” in the July is- 
sue of HOBBIES was construed by ene 
or two readers as being unnecessarily 
blunt. They thought my reply “Any 
good dictionary will tell you” sarcas-, 
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We Invite 
Correspondence 


Relative to the disposal by auction of 
Collections of Rare Books, First Edi- 
tions, Americana, Autographs, etc., or 
individual items of merit. 


We will make reasonable cash ad- 
vances against consignments prior to 
sale. 


We will make appraisals, under our 
personal supervision, for inheritance 
tax and other purposes. 


* 


Union Art Galleries, Inc. 
45 West 57th St., New York City 
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Pony Express, Overland Mail, Stage 
Cone ‘Wells Fargo and other Express 

y pes, with or without 
pee attached; also early California 
Miner’s letters, including Hutchings, 
Britton & Rey’s Pictorial Letter Sheets 
and California and Overland Maps of 
1849-55. tfe 
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tic. They overlook the fact that had 
I answered my questioner with “a 
book measuring six by nine inches” 
he would prcbably then have written 
inquiring “What is a twelvemo?” A 
dictionary will answer many of the 
questions that readers ask and it 
seemed desirable to remind them of 
the fact. Another reader writes: 
“However, my chief interest is books, 
and I think the present set-up might 
be greatly improved. For one thing, 
I don’t seem to care for Mr. Rosen- 
gren’s attitude, ete.” Specifically this 
writer didn’t like my answer to the 
question “Where can I find valuable 
books?” I answered (see July Hos- 
BIES), “If I knew the answer I’d go 
find the books myself.” The letter 
continues with “suppose a correspond- 
ent to a mining magazine asked 
‘Where does one find gold?’ — would 
they make answer, ‘if we knew we'd 
go find it ours:lves?’” I will leave 
this answer to you, gentle reader. Of 
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course I know what my critic wanted 
me to reply: “Follow the junk man 
on his rounds; snoop into your neigh- 
bor’s attic or cellar; haunt ware- 
houses and don’t pass up auction 
sales of household goods. Rummage 
shops and_ second-hand furniture 
stores should be watched and some- 
times you may find barber shops dis- 
playing a sign, “Your choice, each 
25ce.” I suspect my critic would ex- 
pect the editor of the mining maga- 
zine to answer: “Thar’s gold in them 
thar mountains—thar’s gold in that 
thar creek.” 


We can’t please everyone and I 
long since gave up trying. I am at- 
tempting to crowd into this depart- 
ment as much valuable and interest- 
ing information as I can for those 
who are able to absorb it. Most of 
us “want to know,” but life is short; 
there is so much to do. One thing I 
must not do and that is repeat the 
same elementary details regarding 
first editions, rare books, etc., in each 
issue of Hoppres. After all this maga- 
zine goes to readers who are well 
past the stage of amateurs in the 
book collecting game. They too, 
must be served. 

* x * 


Q. Will you let me know in your 
next issue a fair price for the follow- 
ing books: Laws & Statutes of the 
Colonies 1750? Also Timothy 
Dwight’s “Greenfield Hills,’ New 
York, 1794. A. About $15 for the 
first, and the second sold for $7.50 in 
1920. 


Q. I have a copy of Laws of North 
Carolina by John Haywood, Raleigh, 
1808. 2 volumes are bound in one. 
What is it worth? A. A copy sold 
for $11 in 1923. 

Q. How can I tell a first edition of 
My Lady Nicotine by Barrie? Was 
the Heathen Chinee by Bret Harte 
ever published separately in the 
United States. 

A. These questions reach us from 
far off Brazil. The first edition of 
My Lady Nicotine was published in 
London in 1890. The American edi- 
tion appeared in the Globe Library 
published by Rand McNally & Co., in 
1891, wrappers. The Heathen Chinee 
was first published in a series of 
nine cards in an envelope, Chicago, 
(1870). The title was, “Plain Lang- 
uage from Truthful James (The 
Heathen Chinee). The first bound 
edition appeared in Boston in 1871. 

“ee 


Off-Set Reproduction 
o 
The copyrights of the first and sec- 
ond editions of Science and Health, 
the Journals volumes 1 and 2, and 
some other Christian Science litera- 
ture having expired, the Rare Book 
Company of New York City an- 
nounces that they are publishing an 
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off-set reprint of those items. This 
concern has a large stock of Christian 
Science literatur:, including many 
rare editions, and original letters 
written and signed by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 
“So” 

Gumboil—They say that Jimson is 
a confirmed bibliophile. 

Hostetter—He may have been at 
one time but I don’t think he drinks 
a drop now. 


A Matter of Comparison 
o 

Antique Book Collector: “I had the 
most marvelous luck today, ran into 
a copy of Chaucer 200 years old.” 

Wife: “Really, then you must have 
had a most delightful day. 

A. B. C.: “Well, I would have, but 
I dropped by the news stand for a 
magazine, and: found out lacer that 
the newsdealer sold me last month’s 
instead of the current issue.” 

“Er 


Poeana 
o 

One of the books to be issued in 
the South at the outset of the autumn 
book season will be Poe and the 
Southern LItterary Messenger by 
David K. Jackson of Duke University. 

This book will be the first on the 
list of several Southern volumes to 
be announced early in September by 
The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., 
which specializes in limited and first 
editions of Virginiana and Americana. 

Poe and the Southern Literary 
Messenger, in the opinion of the pub- 
lishers and of others, is a distinct 
contribution to Poeana and promises 
to add another long lost chapter in 
the meteoric life of America’s great- 
est short story writer, poet, critic and 
enigma. The author has performed 
a signal service by securing and edit- 
ing many heretofore unknown and 
unpublished letters and data concern- 
ing the character, Edgar Allan Poe. 

A hitherto unknown photograph of 
Poe will serve as the frontispiece. 
The origin of the photograph has not 
bcen made putlic. 

The foreword of this work will be 
written by James H. Whitty, the 
Poe authority and student and pos- 
sessor of the greatest collection of 
Poeana in existence. 


“Ger 


Cavaliers and Pioneers 
oe? 

Probably the most pretentious 
piece of publishing ever attempted by 
a Southern publisher has also been 
announced by The Dietz Press, 
Richmond, Virginia. It is the publi- 
cation in a set of five massive volumes 
of the abstracts of the Virginia Land 
Patents and Grants under the title of 
Cavaliers and Pioneers. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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For all interested in Books and Prints, 
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tise in this international trade paper, 
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of issuing a catalogue and postages. The 
“For Sale” columns of THE BOOK- 
DEALERS’ WEEKLY contain each week 
—_ Fag the greatest book bargains ever 
otfered, 
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Advance Offering From Duncan’s Bulletin No. 15 


SHEET MUSIC 


First and Early Editions of Popular Songs and Music — the tunes we all remember—Including Minstrels, Foster, 
Early Vaudeville, Tin-Pan Alley, “The Sidewalks of New York,” and Al Jolson. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY, by Paul 
Dresser, as sung by R. J. Jose with 
Wm. H. West’s Big Minstrel Jubilee. 
New York, 1900. Portrait of Jose on 
COVEE secccesecs weesceseeacedade oe. - $4.00 


BREAK THE NEWS TO MOTHER, by 
Charles K. Harris. Milwaukee, 1897. 
Cover shows portrait of Harris and 
Raymon Moore $6.00 


MASSA’S IN DE COLD GROUND, as 
sung by Christy’s Minstrels. Written 
and composed by Stephen C. Foster. 
New York, 1852 $10.90 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, as sung 
by Christy’s Minstrels. Written and 
composed by Stephen C. Foster. New 
WOM MI sicccdcecactccvnsccnsecdec $12.00 


HOT TIME IN THE OLD TOWN TO- 
NIGHT. Words by Joe Hayden, music 
by Theo. Metz. New York, 1896 ...$6.00 


I oo I'LL HAVE TO TELEGRAPH 
BY. Words and music by Geo. 

uM. fel Specially written for the 
Rays in Cohan’s Comedy, “A Hot Old 

Time.”” New York, 1898 .......... $3.50 


I LOVE YOU TRULY, from ‘Seven 


Songs.”” Words and music by Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond. Chicago, 1896. Cover in 
CU bnccdarcccess.cqussecesareséoaes $2.50 


JUST ONE GIRL. Words by Carl Ken- 
isp’ music by Lyn Udall. New York, 
MY BUDDY "(Operatic Edition). Words 
by Gus Kahn, music by Walter Donald- 
son, Introduced by Al Jolson. Fine por- 
trait of Jolson in color on cover. .$3.50 
THATCHER, PRIMROSE AND WEST'S 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH, composed by 
Harry C. Talbert. New York, 1887. 
Front and back covers lithographed in 
colors by Strowbridge. Front cover 
showing portraits of Thatcher, Prim- 
rose and West; back cover illustrates 
the “Kingly Splendor of Modern Min- 
strelsy”’ 5.00 
OH, DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS. Words 
and music by James A. Bland, of 
Sprague’s Georgia Minstrels. Boston, 
i. edatavcascankcekasaaueneed $2.50 
BANKS OF THE WABASH, 
AWAY. Song and chorus by Paul 
Dresser. New York, 1897. Portrait of 
Phylles Allen on cover ..... aeeees $8.00 


RAW RECRUITS OR ABRAHAM’S 
DAUGHTER, as sung by Bryant’s Min- 
strels. New York, 1862. Lithographed 
cover by Sarony, Major & Knapp 
shows the Awkward Squad. of Civil War 
ae Scarce $6.00 

WE'LL HAVE A LITTLE DANCE TO- 
NIGHT BOYS. Sung by E. P. Christy 
of the Christy Minstrels, New York, 
1848, Lithographed cover by Bufford 
showing portrait of Christy, and scenes 
from the Minstrels. Portraits of Christy 
QFE BCATCE ..ccccccscece Coacesoesese $8.00 

ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE 
DEEP. Sung by Mr. Braham, words by 
Mrs. Willard, music by J. P. Knight. 
—_ 1844, Knight composed music 
for “Open Thy Lattice, Love.” as did 
Stephen Foster. This was Foster’s first 
Published SONS ..ccccccccccccccees 10.00 

THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK, by 
Charles B. Lawler and James W. Blake. 
New York, 1894. Alfred E. Smith toured 
oa nation in 1928 to the tune of ris 


Poem ere eres eeaeesenses 


SILVER THREADS AMONG THE GOLD. 
Words by Eben Rexford. music by 
H. P. Danks. New York, 1873......$6.00 


The above is taken from our Bulletin No. 15. We will send on request other Bulletins featuring War and Patriotic Music, 


Music Set to Authors’ Poems and Sheets of Pictorial Value; also Bulletin No. 11 featuring Theatre, Actors and Plays. 


are net, carriage extra. We also deal in Rare Books and First Editions. 


20 BEACON STREET 
'L) 


a 


WILLIAM DUNCAN 


Prices 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1525 W. 12th St. 


THEATRICAL MATERIAL 
WANTED 
Period 1895 to 1905. Scenes from plays, 
programs, etc. Also magazines: Iilus- 
trated American, Broadway Weekly, 
Vanity Fair. 
BEN BLOOMFIELD 
65 University Place 
New York City 


DIME NOVELS 


Nickel Novels, Old Boys’ Books 
Bought — Sold — Exchanged 


AMERICAN DIME NOVEL 
EXCHANGE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Catalogue of Scarce books in all departments of Literature 
just out—sent post free, 


LEONARD HYMAN THE BOOKSHOP 


4 Bloomsbury Court tfc 


LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 











CATALOGUE OF 
RARE AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


From the famous library of the late 
EARL OF ROSEBERY K. G. 
Post. Free tfc 
HENRY DANIELSON 
LONDON W.C. 2, ENGLAND 





64 Charing Cross Road 


ole 














RARE ITEMS Just Received 


Faulker, Hemingway, Woolf, Sassoon, Cather, O’Neill, 
Tomlinson and many others. 


Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc. 


336 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


tfc 

















McLEISH & SONS, BOOKSELLERS 


22 Little Russell Street LONDON, W.C. 1, ENGLAND 


Specialize in 15th century Books, Early English Books of the 16th to 
the 18th centuries, First Editions of famous English Books of the 19th 
century, Fine Bindings, etc. tfc 


Catalogues issued monthly and sent free on application. 

















MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Harold Reeves occupies a unique position in the Bookselling World. Staff 
and extensive premises are devoted entirely to music and books on music 
and musicians, in all languages. Old and rare second-hand and new. Send 
your wants and ask for catalogues. 

HAROLD REEVES 
London, W.C. 2, England 





210 Shaftesbury Avenue 











SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


ON INTERESTING AND CURIOUS SUBJECTS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
H. & J. DAVEY 
77 THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON W.C. 1, ENGLAND 
Catalogues sent free on request. 

















PENGUIN BOOK SHOP 


9675 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Specializing In 
A Edward Newton’s and Merle Johnson’s “High Spots” 
Send your list of wants. Catalogues issued. 
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These Patents and Grants, except- 
ing a very few documents, are amcng 
the most valuable records in the 
world. They were started in 1623, 
just sixteen years after the first 
permanent English colony was settled 
at Jamestown and have continued un- 
til the present day. At present, the 
old, faded, calfskin and buckram 
bound books are kept in fire-proof 
cases in the Virginia Land Office at 
the State Capitol building. Because 
of the mutilated condition of some of 
the books they have been copied and 
the originals have been taken from 
public use. 

Historians, genealogists and stu- 
dents from all parts of the country 
frequent the Land Office in search of 
valuable data from the large, quaint 
old volumes. And it is through the 
Patents and Grants that family trees 
and the most accurate genealogical 
works are written. Ancestries may 
be traced, home-sites found, kith anc 
kin established and the most accurate 
information secured from the musty, 
centuries-old pages of these bcoks. 

The quaint, hardly-legible chiro- 
graphy of the many periods is most 
interesting to the laymen who invari- 
ably find many things of entrancing 
value in each volume. The names of 
America’s historical figures float be- 
fore one’s eyes as if a pageant is 
passing when fanning through the 
pages. The surveys of George Wash- 
ington and others are recorded there- 
in. Grants extending from the At- 
lantic to a thousand miles inland, even 
passed the frontiers of the time, have 
been carefully penned for posterity in 
the earlier books. Land grants to the 
soldiers of the Revolution and the 
French and Indian Wars are all 
there. The ships that came from 
across the sea to the far-away settle- 
ments in the New World are also 
given. The indentured and the free- 
men may be found in many of the 
early records. 

The great task of abstracting, com- 
piling and indexing the Virginia 
Land Grants and Patents has been 
accomplished by Nell Marion Nugent, 
who for the past decade has been cus- 
todian of the office. The index, 
alone, in each volume contains ap- 
proximately forty thousand refer- 
ences. Each of the five volumes will 
contain from eight hundred to one 
thousand pages. 


belt Dd 


Keats Volumes to Museum 
Q 


London.—An American whose wish 
is that his gift shall remain anony- 
mous, has sent to the Keats House 
and Museum,:Hampstead, a rare col- 
lection of books by and about Keats. 


There are 240 volumes in the col- 
lection. The curator at Hampstead 
received a letter from a friend of the 
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American to the effect that the gift 
was to be expected. Later the friend 
wrote that the American was dying 
and did not want his beloved books 
to leave his room until he was dead. 

The collection includes some very 
rare association copies—books signed 
by the author. There are also three 
original portraits of Keats and many 
photographs referring to his family, 
especially the American side. 

“EY 

A True Collector 


of Books 
° 


It is difficult to imagine anyone in- 
terested in the book hobby without 
possessing some knowledge of litera- 
ture, ... The gentleman who enters 
a bookshop and orders so many yards 
of Dickens, so many yards of Scott, 
so many feet of Eliot, and so on— 
does not enter into the subject at all. 
He is not a collector in any sense of 
the word. At the most he is an in- 
terior decorator. 

The true collector possesses a cer- 
tain personal contact with every book 
he acquires. He knows something 
about the contents of the book—he is 
familiar with the book’s history. The 
genuine collector should be able to 
discourse intelligently on any volume 
in his library, even though his vol- 
umes run into the thousands. The 
uninitiated will wonder how it is pos- 
sible to know something about every 
book in a large and diverse library. 
But it is truly quite simple. Any good 
book-seller can speak with some de- 
gree of familiarity about most of the 
books in his shop. So can the com- 
petent librarian, It does not require 
any particular genius, nor a singular 
memory. It requires but one thing: 
a genuine interest and love of books. 

Books are made to be read, after 
all. However, there are many books 
one never hopes to read. But these 
latter should not be unfamiliar to the 
collector, at least, from the biblio- 
philic standpoint. A book does not 
necessarily have to be a great master- 
piece in order that it be collectible.— 
William Targ, in “The Pauper’s Guide 
to Book Collecting.” (Chicago: Black 
Archer Press.) 


aay 
Library Problem Solved 
rar) 


The owner of a home library of 
considerable size has solved every pri- 
vate librarian’s problem of book bor- 
rowers who do not return books. He 
doesn’t lend any, Of course, his 
method isn’t quite as simple as that, 
but at least he doesn’t have to worry 
about stray books. “Whenever any- 
one becomes particularly fond of a 
book of mine,” he explains, “I give it 
to him, This may seem foolish at 
first, but it works out for the best 
in the long run. It saves me a lot 
of grief.”—Detroit News. 
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Collection Always 
Gets a Laugh! 
2) 


Ed. Wynn has the largest assort- 
ment of jokes ever collected under 
one roof. More than 40,000 funny 
sayings repose in the library of his 
home in New York. Thus, this busi- 
ness of being silly, it appears, in- 
volves the ability to be serious. Ed. 
Wynn may be a howling success on 
the stage or on the air but at home 
he is something of a scholar. 


These 40,000 jokes in his home 
library are classified, but not in the 
usual way of indexing topics or na- 
tionality. He rates his jests in a dif- 
ferent manner. His classificiation re- 
fer to moods or habits or inclina- 
tions. He hunts the family tree of 
a quip and lists it under “stingy,” 
“hate,” “love,” or whatever the parent 
classification happens to be. 


“Laughter,” Mr. Wynn once said, 
“comes easy to the playgoer whose 
fancy is struck by a bright quip, but 
behind that laugh, behind each laugh, 
I might say, there has been devoted 
days and sometimes years of serious 
study. I have made a study of the 
joke and jest for the past thirty-five 
years and never stop thinking up new 
lines,” 


betta 


Collected Bohemian 
Religious Books 
fa) 


Belleville, Kans.—A collection of 
religious and prayer books has been 
inherited by Mrs. Frances Swartz of 
Cuba from Paul Vity, who owned the 
books in Bohemia during the reign 
of Joseph II, during the years 1780 
to 1790, The books are all well 
written in the Bohemian language. 
The oldest, a small Presbyterian 
prayer book, bears no title, but was 
published in 1770. One of the books, 
entitled Arid’s Garden of Eden was 
published in 1617. “The Home 
Preacher,” published in Vienna in 
1781 and “The Harp of God” written 
in May, 1820, are also in the col- 
lection. 

“eo 


Largest in the World 
ra) 


The Library of Congress has been 
hailed as the largest in the world. 
The book collections now number 
approximately four and one-half mil- 
lion, exclusive of millions of maps, 
manuscripts, musical compositions, 
and engravings. Business did not 
slacken during the hard times of eco- 
nomic conditions. “On the contrary, 
there was a decided increase in the 
demands upon the library,” accord- 
ing to one of the attendants. 
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1934 offset print of the first edition of 


“Science and Health,” by 
Glover, 1875, green Cloth .......... $4, 
1934 offset print of the gy edition of 
“Science and Health,’’ by Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, 1878, green cloth -$3.50 
The Story of the Manual Proving Its 
Immortality. 312 pages. Fabrikoid 
WEGEEED. Suse eccancpeancevensccdeneed $3.00 
Catalog of early Christian Science 
Literature mailed upon request. 


RARE BOOK COMPANY 
99 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


Mary Baker 
oo 








AMERICANA 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
First Edition, Genealogy, Law Books 
and Standard Sets. Special lists made up 
if you let us know your wants. tfc 
ILLINOIS BOOK EXCHANGE 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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PHOTOSTATS FURNISHED 


of rare newspapers, broadsides, maps, 
sheet music, etc. Research work a 
specialty. tfc 


PHOTO COPY SERVICE COMPANY 
417 S. Hill St., Los Angeies 























Frank Rosengren’s 
| Old Book Shop 


We Buy and Sell 
AMERICANA 
RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS 





1741 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, III. 
(Phone Greenleaf 9820) 








AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send for Catalogue of Privately Printed 
Unexpurgated Items 
BOOKS og Fm 
ted Editions 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. Z, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 








PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
the 


Third Annual 
Chicago Hobby Show 


NOVEMBER 20-25 
SHERMAN HOTEL 




















CLASSIFIED BOOK ADS 
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WANTED—Early Books and Pamphlets 
on Wisconsin.—William Maloney, Port- 
age, Wis. mh12021 





WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. (Cash in 
advance.) 

We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED — Copy of Shockley’s ‘“Out- 
line of the Medical Service of the Theatre 
of Operation.” Price and number of copies 
available. — Daniel L. High, M.D., 2701 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. n3611 





WANTED — 19th century works on 
Bookkeeping by American authors,—R. S. 
Leonard, Bentley School of Accounting 
and Finance, 921 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. n388 


WANTED — McGuffey readers, Indian 
books, Lincoln, Ohio histories, fiction.— 
Chas. Patrick, Peoria, Ohio. n305 








WANT BOOK—“North American Birds’ 
Eggs,”’ by Reed.—W. G. McMillan, Lub- 
bock, Texas. n326 

WE BUY CALIFORNIANA, _ books, 
pamphlets, autographs, magazines. Corre- 
spondence invited.—Dawson’s Book Shop, 
627 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, = 

c 


RAILROADS AND CANALS, every- 
thing, especially pamphlets. Old news- 
papers, periodicals, bound volumes and 
odd lots, pamphlets, books and maga- 
zines for children, and Missouri County 
histories. — Florence Woodward, Golden 
City, Mo. cjc 


BOWER’S BOOK STORE, Olney, Illi- 
nois, wants to buy books on Arabian 
horses. What have you? Send for my 
Want List. cjc 


WESTERN FRANKS OLD ENVELOPES 
from the West, including Wells-Fargo, 
Adams, Gregory and other expresses.— 
Milton D, Eisner, 57 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. cjc 


WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
papers prior to 1860. Will also exchange. 
—W. E. Smith, 6613 N. 13th St., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. my12441 


WANTED — American Turf Register 
and Sporting Magazines, 1830 to 1846 
monthly parts, paper covers or bound 
volumes. Cash.—Wm., J. Watson, Wayne, 
Penn. n35p 


WE BUY Americana, Local History, 
Genealogy, Early Exploration, West, In- 
dians, Travel. Wars. Books, pamphlets 
and newspapers. Lots or Libraries. Best 
cash prices. Send Lists.—The Cadmus 
Book Shop, Inc., 18 West 56th St., New 
York City. ap12234 


WANTED-—lItems pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, Fisk, Wis. 
jlv12001 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, pt 

s30 


WANTED—Single copies or complete 
set of Young Klondikes magazine pub- 
lished about 1990. Must be in good con- 
dition.—J. Reischmann, 2170 N, Maple- 
wood Ave., Chicago, II. s3001 


OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook, 13 
Snowden Rd.. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 012003 


WANTED—Old American photographs 
of all types. including daguerreotypes, of 
general interest made before 1875. Also 
photographie hooks of this  period.—Dr. 
Robert Taft. University of Kansas, Law- 
ence, Kansas. 812843 






































HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 
immediate cash. Western History. Any 
book, pamphlet, map, view, manuscript, 
early magazine or newspaper files deal- 
ing with the pioneer history of any state 
West of the Alleghanies, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Autograph letters, signed books, 
original photographs. Any book, pam- 
phiet, broadside or manuscript by or 
about Lincoln, any date, any language; 
any Lincoln songster, joke k, sheet 
music, campaign manual, badges or sou- 
venirs. Accounts of overland journeys to 
the West. Guides for Emigrants to the 
West. especially: to California gold fields, 
1848-1855: to Kas-Neb. 

to Colo., Mont., 


thing on pioneer days. Cattle trade, cow- 
boys, ranch life. Chicago imprints before 
1850. Confederate items, 1860-65. Ill., Ind., 
early material before 1840, Accounts of 
Indian captivities and fighting. Biogra- 
phies of Lincoln, 1860, in paper covers. 
Personal reminiscences of Lincoln, memo- 
rial sermons and addresses, anti-Lincoln 
material. Lincoln assassination, conspira- 
tors, trial and capture of assassin, J. 
Wilkes Booth. Early folding maps of all 
Western states. Montana. Anything on 
early days. Bound volumes of historical 
pamphlets. Political material, 1860 and 
1864. Pony express, overland stage and 
mail, Western railroads. Reports, sur- 
veys, projects, especially of roads to the 
Pacific. Santa Fe trail, trade and traders. 
Vigilance committees, outlaws, sheriffs 
Wyoming. Anything historical. I am in 
the market for material on Western his- 
tory and Lincoln every day in the year. 
a? attention to all quotations.— 


H. Briggs, 506 S. Wabash, Chicago. 
1120092 


MAGAZINES — Any issues: Colophon, 
Fortune. Esquire, Amazing and Weird 
Tales. Transition and Madison’s Budget. 
—J,. M. Winters, 1213 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. ap12861 


WANTED—Early issues of Geographics 
Write, giving condition and price.—E. S. 
Miller, 504 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, 

as my12612 














SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word. 1 time; 4c r word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsibie 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pa classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 


AMERICAN HISTORY in Rayne “Un- 
forgetable.” 25 cents. — Caroline Logan, 
Dillsburg, Penna. ja5s91 


CHICAGO FAIR BOOKS—Souvenir of 
Interstate Fair of ’73; Vols. 1 and 2 
Campbell’s Illustrated History of the 
World’s Exposition, leather bound; two 
leather bound copies of ‘‘Dream City’’ 
portfolios: two small official guides; 
World’s Columbian Exposition and Guide; 
Official Views of Columbian Exposition.— 
Arthur C. Hoskins, 900 So. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. eje 


UNUSUAL CATALOGUE of Americana 
in preparation for fall issue, Will have 
considerable reference value, Copies will 
be sent gratis to genuine collectors on 
application, stating particular phase of 
Americana interested.—Fred Rosen- 
stock, 406 15th St., Denver, Colo. n3654 
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McGUFFEY READERS bought and 
sold. Early Nebraska and Missouri river 
material wanted.—W. Johnson, 1721 
P St., Lincoln, Nebraska. cjc 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA. 
zines, bought, sold and exchanged. Corre- 
spondence invited.—Beaumont Geographic 
Exchange, 721 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
California, cjc 


BOOKS FOR SALE — History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
List free.—Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. cmy43 


BOOKS PERTAINING to _ financial 
booms or to speculative and money- 
making schemes.—Sylvan L. Joseph, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 84003 


FOR SALE—Six thousand back num- 
ber copies National Geographic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students and scnools, 
at ten cents up. Have many complete 
years and most of those hard-to-get 
numbers. Wonderful range of subjects 
and countries for special collectors.— 
Edw. Brinkmann, 2557 Newcastle Ave., 
Chicago. my33ic 


BACK COPIES “HOBBIES” Magazine 
supplied.—Fred H. Kenney, Route 32, 
Eugene, Oregon. 6p 


TRAVEL and NATURAL HISTORY 
Books. Send for my latest Ist on Nat- 
ural History, most al) branches, and 
travel books on South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South 
Seas, etc. No antiques or oddities, but 
all fine works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out entire lot, 
over a thousand items.—Walter F. Webb, 
202 Westminster Road, Rochester, ie tf 























GUMMED STICKERS—Name, address, 
500—25c. — Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, 
Eugene, Oregon. op 


RARE BOOK BUYERS’ GUIDE. Over 
one thousand books wanted with indi- 
vidual prices paid. First editions identi- 
fied. hased. Correspond 





leries, 
vania. 


BACK NUMBERS FROM 1885 UP— 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, Outlook, 
22 years National Geographic, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, Pictorial Review, Delineator, 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and many other ac- 
cumulations in home. Write your wants. 
—W. M. Patteson, Penn Yan, N. Y. cje 


WANTED—Books on the Indians, the 
Middle West, the South and the West, 
early explorations, early scouts, trappers, 
missionaries, frontiersmen, in fact any- 
thing on the pioneer life of America, 
whether books, pamphlets, diaries, let- 
ters, photographs or maps. Books, pam- 
phlets and prints on the Indians espe- 
cially wanted, in any quantity. — John 
Van Male, 3331 E. 14th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. jly12486 


WRITE FOR CLEARANCE PRICE 
List—Americana, First Editions, etc. 300 
at $1.25.—Planet Book Service, 40 Bloor 
W., Toronto, Canada. cje 


O'.D MAGAZINES—Prints, mans, Mc- 
Guffey books, blown glass, odd clippings, 
stamps, etc. State wants. — Mourvan 
Bureau, 1232 W. Spring St., Lima, * 

cje 

















BOOKS, CLIPPINGS, papers, scrap and 
music books accumulated during years of 
antique collecting. Write your special 
wants in above or in unusual antiques to 
—Grace Adams Lyman, 24 Lincoln St., 
Watertown, Mass. cje 





BOOK COLLECTORS — Desirable old 
books, including many listed, page 98, 
June Hobbies. Part Collectors’ library. 
Prices reasonable. No dealers.—P. O. Box 
47, Virginia, Ill. aul12042 


“THE GREAT FIRES IN CHICAGO 
and the West’; 77 photos, by E. J. 
Goodspeed: Chicago, 1871; rare; make 
offer. Early history of New York, ‘Sun 
shine and Shadow,.”’ by Matthew Hale 
Smith. Hartford. 1869. $2.50. ‘American 
Woman’s Home,” C. E. Beecher, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, authors; first edition, 1869, 
$2.50. — Chas. Mack, Box 1278, San 
Francisco. $1062 





COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON TO- 
bacco. About 300 pieces in English lan- 
guage. Worth $1.500 in ‘“good’’ times. 
Will swap for literary material. stamp 
cotiection, well-bred colt or building lots 
in Japan. — Harry M. Konwiser, 181 
Claremont Avenue, New York City. op 





DIME NOVELS 


WE BUY, sell. exchange. dime novels, 
nickel novels. old bovs books published 
by Tousey. Beadles. Munro. Street Smith, 
etc.—H. Bragin, 1626 W. 12th 8t., Brow: 


lyn, N. Y. 
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American Military Arms 


pO] 


By WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


Chauchat Machine Rifle 
2) 


Harvey W. Radke, West Bend, IIl., 
asks a question which I cannot an- 
swer and which, therefore is referred 
to the readers. He has a Chauchat Ma- 
chine Rifle, Model 1915 for which he 
wishes to get a missing part. The 
question is, what firm made these 
rifles? 

The Chauchat is a French Army 
weapon and was used by the first 
American troops to reach France, 
during the World War. Of course 
the weapon was originally made in 
France but it is possible that. they 
were made by American armament 
firms on contract for France. Amer- 
ican firms made rifles and revolvers 
for most of the Allies in 1914 to 1917. 
Such contracts were stopped in 1917 
when we entered the war. Can any 
reader tell whether they were or were 
not made in America, and if so by 
what company? 

“oo 


Belgian Musket 
o 

Fred G. Brown, Springfield, Mass., 
has a piece which has puzzled him 
ever since he got it in France during 
the World War. The gun is a flint- 
lock musket in new condition, the bore 
is about .45 calibre, smoothbore. The 
barrel is octagonal for about six 
inches from the breech and round the 
rest of the length. It bears several 
Belgian proof marks at the breech. 
The puzzling feature is that the mus- 
ket’ is also marked in three places 
with the initials U. S. The lock plate 
is stamped “U. S. 1817.” The butt 
plate is stamped “U. S.” The right 
side of the stock is stamped “U. S. 
1817” in a circle. Mr. Brown hazards 
the opinion that it might be a pat- 
tern weapon submitted by Belgium to 

the U. S. government for trial. 
There are several other possibili- 
ties, of which the reader may take 





his choice, or form an opinion of his 
own, 

1. Made as a trade musket for 
African, South Seas or Far East 
trade. In this case the U. S. marks 
would have been used to convince he 
native of the superior manufacture 
of the gun. U. S. muskets were sold 
in quantity in the 1820’s and after, 
and gained a reputation in the trade. 
Belgian gun makers were noted for 
their copies of foreign guns, trade 
marks included. 

2. Made as a cadet musket, possi- 
ly for American school cadets, not 
officially but for private persons. The 
size and calibre might indicate this 
purpose. 

3. Made as a fake to fool collectors. 
This is doubtful because even the Bel- 
gian smiths could manufacture a 
more exact copy of a U. S. musket 
with the correct calibre of .69. 


4, Made for sale to some European 


- nation in need of weapons. The rea- 


son for the U. S. marks would be 
about the same as in the first possi- 
bility, to mislead the buyers as to 
quality. 

I am inclined tc the view that it 
is a trade musket. Fuller in his 
“Springfield Shoulder Arms,” cites 
the case of the Whitneys of Whitney- 
ville, who used the eagle and U. S. 
stamp on muskets made by them for 
the Far East trade with the same 
purpose in mind. The native who un- 
derstood a little English could be con- 
vinced that any musket having the 
mark U. S. was a genuine piece and 
therefore as good as the second hand 
muskets which had already gained a 
reputation for being able to stand a 
large charge of powder. 

“G6" 
German Musket 
o 

Fred Stoll, Little Valley, N. Y., 
asks about a percussion musket he has 
which was supposed to have been used 
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The musket is 
about 56% inches long with a 41% 


in the Civil War. 


inch barrel. Bands are brass and 
held by spring to the rear. The Jock 
plate has the date 1835. The barrel 
has the date 1835 with a crown over 
the initials “F. W.” On the under 
side of the barrel is the date 1842. 
The stock also has the crown cver 
“F, W.” on the right side. There are 
other proof marks and company num- 
bers on the musket, but for the pur- 
pose of identification the above marks 
are sufficient, with the exception of 
the initial “W” on the left side of 
stock. 

The musket was a German musket, 
originally flintlock, made during the 
reign of Frederick William. The 
date 1842 on the barrel is the date on 
which the musket was altered from 
flintlock to percussion. This musket 
was perhaps in all the wars in Europe 
from 1835 to 1861. The initial “W” 
on left side of stock shows that the 
musket was in the Prussian service 
when William became king in 1861. 
All old muskets receiving the new 
mark at that time. “The “Sa--” is 
the beginning of “Saar,” an arsenal. 

Although there are no marks show- 
ing ownership by either the U. S. or 
the C. S. A., it is probable that the 
gun was used in our Civil War. The 
U. S. had purchased about 750,000 
muskets from foreign countries up to 
1862. As the contractors began to 
supply new rifled muskets the prac- 
tice of buying foreign weapons was 
abandoned, and gradually the worst 
of the junk bought abroad was dis- 
carded. These old Prussian muskets 
compare with the clumsy smoothbores 
of the Model 1822 which were altered 
to percussion and issued to the vol- 
unteers in 1861 and 1862. Many 
units refused to carry or fire such 
weapons, and all were replaced as 
fast as possible. The only foreign 
weapon which was considered to be 
equal to our Springfield rifle mus- 
kets was the Enfield which was used 
in large quantities by both sides dur- 
ing the war. 
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Did You Know That - - 
o 

The Kentucky Rifle is being shot 
today? 

The Kentucky Rifle was the fore- 
most article in the pioneer’s home- 
stead? 

That some of the late makers of 
the Kentucky Rifle were celebrated, 
namely Douglas, Gehrett, Johnston, 
Keller and Smith? 

The Kentucky Rifle originated in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania? 

That barrels for Kentucky Rifles 
were, in one case, made from wagon 
tires? 

That bullet molds were made from 
soapstone for Kentucky Rifles? 

That a ramrod press was used in 
the making of ram rods for Ken- 
tuckies? 

That Daniel Boone once gave a per- 
sonal demonstration for Mr. J. J. 
Audobon on barking squirrels with a 
Kentucky Rifle? 

Tha lead from clock weights was 
once used in making bullets for Ken- 
tucky Rifles? 

That the Kentucky Rifle was called 
a smoke stick by the Indians? 

That a breech loading Kentucky 
Rifle was made by Keith, Philadel- 
phia, Pensylvania? 

That the Kentucky Rifle played a 
most important part in establishing 
American Independence? 

The foregoing notes on the Ken- 
tucky were contributed by J. W. Pit- 


tock, Jr. of Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
“Er 
Rafuse Collection 
oo 


In the collection of Judson Rafuse 
of Ashburnham, Mass., is a_ speci- 
men of the underhammer sporting 
rifle made by D. H. Hilliard, Cornish, 
N. H., and so marked on the octagonal 
barrel over the words, “Cast Steel.” 
This is a well made piece with ma- 
hogany stock, German silver inlays, 
including a star shaped patch box. 
The barrel is 1% inches in diameter 
and is about calibre .38, rifled. The 
rifle is furnished with the false muz- 
zle and ball starter. Another very 
similar rifle, in general appearance, 
also made by Hilliard, has the usual 
side hammer instead of the under- 
hammer, which he made famous. The 
barrel of this piece is octagonal, 
about one inch in diameter and cali- 
bre .88. The stock is curly maple and 
it fitted with German silver mount- 
ings of about the same design as on 
the foregoing rifle, with the excep- 
tion of the patch box which is oval 
Both rifles have trigger guards with 
a finger grip which ends in a curve 
apparently peculiar to Hilliard arms. 
They are about 47 inches long, over 
all and have 31 inch barrels, and are 
furnished with rear sights, adjusta- 
ble. 
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Another underhammer rifle in the 
Rafuse collection is stamped on. the 
octagonal barrel, “Hitchcock & Muz- 
zey, Cast Steel.” This piece is about 
.88 calibre and is 46% inches long 
with 30% inch barrel. It is orna- 
mented in German silver but is not of 
the well finished appearance of the 
Hilliard arms, from which it was 
probably copied. 

In the 1840 to 1860 period A. 
Leonard, Saxtons River, Vermont, 
made sporting rifles which were well 
known in the New England states. 
One of these in the Rafuse collection 
is 45 inches long with a 30 inch oc- 
tagonal barel, fitted with false muz- 
zle and ball starter. The stock has 
a cheek piece and is well inlaid with 
German silver, including an oval 
plate in the cheek piece and an oval 
patch box. It has a trigger guard 
with finger grip, and has a standing 
peep sight, adjustable for elevation. 
A wocden ramrod is held in thimbles 
under the barrel. 


Mr. Rafuse tells the story of a 
young man named Dutton, who was 
sent from his home in Jaffrey, N. H., 
to the Leonard shop in Saxtons River, 
Vt., to learn the gun-smiths’ trade. 
Young Dutton was a very inattentive 
pupil and seemed to spend little time 
in actual work. He refused to sit 
down and learn how to make one par- 
ticular part himself, but went around 
the shop watching the old-timers 
work. He varied the monotony by a 
few practical jokes which finally tried 
the patience of the proprietor, Mr. 
Leonard, who sent the young man 
packing after about six weeks of 
idleness and mischief. 


When Dutton arrived home in Jaf- 
frey, he lost no time in setting up a 
gun-smiths’ shop, and started making 
a rifle, which actually outdid the 
Leonard product. This rifle now rests 
in the Rafuse collection along side the 
Leonard rifle described above. The 
rifle is stamped on the octagonal bar- 
rel, “J. S. Dutton, Jaffrey, N. H., 
Cast Steel.” It is 44 inches long with 
29 inch barrel, about .38 calibre. The 
rear sight, an invention of Dutton’s 
is both adjustable for windage and 
elevation. The German silver mount- 
ings are more ornate than on the 
Leonard arm and the cheek piece has 
a spread eagle, while under the stock 
are three tiny five pointed stars. The 
stock tip has pointed rays set back 
in the forearm. The finish is far su- 
perior to the Leonard rifle. Perhaps 
young Dutton wasn’t as inattentive 
as Leonard thought. 

“oo 


Sporting Arm Identified 
ran) 


Seymour S. Olin, Kalamazoo, Mich., | 
wants some information about the 
maker of an underhammer sporting 
weapon in his collection. This weapon 
is stamped on the barrel, near the 
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breech; “N. Kendall, Windsor, Vt., 
Pat’.” The barrel is octagonal, 34 
inches long, weighs about 8 pounds 
and has four ramrod thimbles under- 
neath. The bore is smooth, about 
calibre .50. The barrel is demount- 
able and is screwed into the breech 
plug, which has a very long tang. 
The gun is well decorated with etch- 
ing and engraving, including a pine 
tree and the inscription “Turkey 
Roared.” The under hammer is 
fastened to the trigger guard and is 
operated by a very simple mechan- 
ism. 


According to C. W. Sawyer the un- 
derhammer sporting arm wag devel- 
oped by D, H. Hilliard of Cornish, 
N. H., who produced many of this 
type of gun over a period of about 
thirty years after the development of 
the percussion cap. Other gun-mak- 
ers were forced to copy the under- 
hammer idea in order to compete with 
the quantity and the cheapness of 
manufacture of the Hilliard guns. 


N. Kendall was a gunsmith in 
Windsor, Vt. in the 1850’s, possibly 
before this date. The firm of Rob- 
bins, Kendall & Lawrence of Wind- 
sor, Vt., received a government con- 
tract for 10,000 Model 1841 rifles in 
1845, delivery to be made between 
1845 and 1850. The firm name is 
Robbins & Lawrence on rifles made in 
1851 and later. Whether this is the 
same Kendall is not known, but the 
chances are that it was and that the 
omission of his name after 1850 
meant that he had taken over his own 
business making sporting weapons. 
Here is a chance for a Vermont col- 
lector to look up records and give us 
the full information on the firm of 
Robbins, Kendall & Lawrence, and 
any other gun-smiths in the town. 


“Go 


Stoeger Announces 


Silver Jubilee Catalog 
=) 


F. Stoeger, Inc., New York City, 
well known gun house, announces its 
twenty-fifth catalog, a silver jubilee 
number which contains more than 
6,000 items and 1,100 illustrations in 
its 304 pages, 
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Rifle Makers of Pennsylvania 


fe) | 
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Contributed by L. D. SATTERLEE 
Lancaster Co. See A. C. Buell’s History of Andrew Jackson 


| emer riflemakers were Gaspard, 
Dechert, Busch, Leman (Leh- 
man), Loder, Youmans, Riddell, Snei- 
der, Stengel, Mayesch, Palm, Volvert, 
Franck, Follecht (or Follick), Drip- 
pard, Gresheim, Lennard and English 
Hawkins, Bosworth, Bartlett, Luding- 
ton, Best, Starr, and Reynolds. 


During Revolution—John Miller, 
Joel Ferree, John Fondersmith, 
Charles Jones, George Baur, James 
Reed, Robert Jones, Philip Wolf- 
heimer, Jacob Dickert, Peter Reigert, 
Michael Withers, Christian Isch, John 
Messersmith, Peter Gonter, Frederick 
Farnot and Peter Roeser. William 
Henry (not the largest, but there 
during the Revolution, came to Lan- 
caster at 15 (fatherless) in 1744, 
learned the trade at Matthew Roeser’s 
shop. In 1750 formed partnership with 
Joseph Simon, a Jew, Dissolved 1759. 
Expanded to hardware. Shop said to 
be at Southeast corner Center Square. 
Was outside city however. Was 
armorer with Braddock in 1755, Dur- 
ing Revolution fiscal agent. Gun 
works at Mill Creek where the old 
factory road crosses that stream. 


In 1789 only seven master gun- 
smiths in Lancaster. Leman started 
about 1834, Henry C. Leman set up 
gunshop in 1837 received first govern- 
ment order for 1,000 rifles, Others 
followed steadily until 1861 when he 
was offered order for 250,000. Did not 
take it. Did refitting. Now Lancaster 
is no longer a rifle manufacturing 
center, and its only gunsmiths are 
Domnitz brothers and George W. 
Werner, The old Leman Rifle Works 
became in 1875, the original plant 
of the Champion Blower and Forge 
Co.’ which now has fifteen factory 
buildings. 


Page 479—About 1846 Henry E. 
Leaman built a mill on Conestoga 
Creek, near a place called Pinetown, 
and conducted a rifle-boring industry 
there until 1865, when the plant was 
removed to Lancaster. Leaman Shirk 
bought the old mill. Later on, at- 
tempt was made to convert it into 
a powder mill; not with success how- 
ever. 1924, 


Page 489—The Weidman grist and 
saw mills on Middle Creek were built 
in 1755 by Christopher Weidman, who 
operated them until 1811. Michael 
Shepler then bought them, built a 
fulling mill where the saw mill stood, 
and operated it until 1883, when the 
property was acquired by James and 
Jesse Pennabacker. The fulling mill 





became a rifle-barrel factory, and in 
1861 Jesse Pennabacker rebuilt the 
grist mill three stories high. 


Page 522 — History of Lancaster, 
1888. Henry E. Leman, rifle manu- 
facturer of Lancaster, Pa., was born 
in this city, March 8, 1812, He ob- 
tained a practical business education 
in the private schools of his native 
place, At the age of sixteen he began 
learning gunmaking with Melchoir 
Fordney, who was a gun manufac- 
turer in Lancaster during his active 
business life, and served for three 
years. From 1831-1834 he was a 
journeyman with Geo. W. Tryon, rifle 
manufacturer in Philadelphia, and in 
the latter year established his present 
business in Lancaster City, in a part 
of his father’s brewery, afterwards 
carried on at corner of Walnut Street 
and Cherry alley, and which he sub- 
sequently removed to its present loca- 
tion on James Street. During the first 
year he received an order from John 
N. Lane for fifty rifles, which were 
shipped to St. Louis for the Indian 
trade, and his entire manufacture was 
that year about 250. This business 
he rapidly increased, caused by the 
demand for his products. His first 
contract with the government was 
for 1,000 rifles in 1837, during Van 
Buren’s administration, at the time of 
a treaty with the Indians, and there- 
after annually the U. S. Government 
made a contract with Mr. Leman for 
this rifle until 1860. In 1861 he was 
offered a contract by Gen. Cameron, 
Secretary of War, for 250,000 rifles, 
but declined. Changed lot of guns 
from flint to percussion. 


Page 245—Picture of interior of 
an old boring mill on the Tulpe- 
hocken. Here rifle barrels were made 
during the Revolution. Photo by J. F. 
Sachse, German immigration into 
Pennsylvania, 1770-1775. Lancaster, 
settled 1721-1772, laid out 1730. Swiss 
Mennonites, often called Palatinates. 
They were originally driven from 
Switzerland. 


Page 157—Three officers from Lan- 
caster borough were in Col, Thomp- 
son’s battalion of riflemen—Col. Ed- 
ward Hand and Lts. David Ziegler 
and Frederick Hubley. This battalion 
joined Washington’s army at Cata- 
bridge, Mass., August, 1775. 


Page 248 — Edward Hand, born 
King’s County, Ireland, December 21, 
1744, Came to America, 1767, settled 
Lancaster, 1774. Made Lt. Col. Penn- 
sylvania Riflemen, 
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Page 276 — Biographical History 
Lancaster Co. 

Page 278 Henry, Wm., was an in- 
genious and successful mechanic of 
Lancaster and for many years con- 
ducted a large gun manufactory and 
iron-mongery at the Southeast corner 
of Center Square. Inventor of screw 
augur, could be had only at his store 


previous to 1777. During Revolution 


at his house from September, 1777 
to June, 1778, David Rittenhouse, 
philosopher (then State treasurer), 
Thomas Paine, and John Hart, stayed 
at home of William Henry. Biogra- 
pher of David Rittenhouse says: 
“While Thomas Paine was at house 
of Wm. Henry he wrote No. 5 Crises. 
Died December 15, 1786.” 

John Joseph Henry, born Novem- 
ber 4, 1758 at Lancaster, Apprenticed 
by his father, Wm. Henry, at age of 
14 to an uncle, who was a gunsmith 
at Lancaster, but who went to De- 
troit, taking John Joseph with him. 
Stayed only a short time a/c lack of 
business, Returned on foot with guide 
who died. Fall of 1775 joined regi- 
ment raised in Lancaster Co. to join 
Arnold at Quebec. Entered Canada 
17 years old. In prison nine months, 
studied law, admitted to bar, 1785. 
Died at Lancaster, April 5, 1811, 
of gout. 

Reading, Pa., 1898—In 1840 there 
was one gun barrel factory in Read- 
ing, Pa. In 1898 two in gunmaking. 

Page 154—Guns and gun barrels 
were made at or near Reading along 
the Wyomissing Creek from the be- 
ginning of the town and could be 
made here from that time. Nelson 
Delaney and Henry Schoener were 
engaged in their manufacture before 
and during the Civil War. Louis 
Royet came from France in 1858, and 
located in Reading in 1867, making 
guns from that time till now, thought 
for some years past he has been en- 
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gaged mostly in repairs. Daniel Ger- 
hart learned the trade of gunsmith 
with Delaney, and he continued in 
his employ till 1873 when he started 
for himself. He has kept at it until 
the present time, and his work is 
mostly repairs. 

Historic Easton, page 129—Sullivan 
St, ancient Minnisink highway, main 
thoroughfare to mountains. Where 
the present road crosses the northern 
boundary of the city, and where it 
intersects the old Sullivan road, 
stands an old stone building that was 
the gun factory of Henry Young dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. His log 
house has been weatherboarded and 
modernized, and is also standing di- 
rectly opposite on east side of street. 

William Henry established factory 
for making firearms in 1752. During 
battle of Braddock he saved life of 
Delaware Indian Chief “Kill-Buck.” 
His son Wm. Henry, Jr., came to 
Nazareth in 1780 and made muskets 
for Pennsylvania and United States. 
Built a small factory at Nazareth but 
water power was poor, Built Henry 
gun factory at Holton about three 
miles northeast of Nazareth, along 
Bushkill Creek in 1812. A few years 
later works passed into hands of sons 
William Henry, III and John Joseph 
Henry. Conducted jointly till 1822 
when latter became sole owner. John 
Jacob Astor ordered rifles from Henry 
factory. Certain style. Ramsey Crooks, 
afterwards president of North Amer- 
ican Fur Co. was sent there by Astor 
to order the supply. Manufacture of 
rifles ceased when fur trade died. 

Daniel Kleist had a shop in Bethle- 
hem township and furnished guns to 
Moravian Store. Died 1792, expert 
locksmith. 

John Tyler at Allentown. 

Helletown, about four miles from 
Bethlehem. Nazareth, Moravian vil- 
lage, about ten miles northeast of 
Bethlehem. 

From “Old Moravian Cemetery, 
Bethlehem, Pa.” Page 34, Daniel 
Kliest, 1716-92, from Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, Germany, a locksmith was 
twice married. 

Easton at the “Forks of the Dela- 
ware.” The Lehigh river was the 
west branch of the Delaware. 

Page 369, History, 1883—Governor 
Pownall, visiting Lancaster in 1754, 
notes in his journal: “A manufactory 
is here of guns.” Meeting November 
10, 1775. Christian Isch and Peter 
Reigart agreed to set work Monday, 
November 20, to make muskets and 
bayonets. Michael Withers and his 
workmen also. 

Directory 1780 assessment roll, 
gunsmiths. Jacob Dickert, Frederick 
Farnot, Peter Gautec, Jacob Messer- 
smith, and Peter Roeser. 

Gunmaking was still one of the 
leading industries in 1795, and for 
many succeeding years. At the time 
mentioned Jacob Dickert, who had 
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“forty years’ experience” and Abra- 
ham Henry were in the business, and 
in 1797 Charles Bulow advertised 
“double-bridled gunlocks from Ger- 
many.” Christopher Gumph was here 
in 1798, and Peter Brong in 1800, 
while in 1808 Daniel Swietzer & Co. 
announced the opening of their “gun- 
lock manufactory, west of the court 
house on the road to Millerstown.” 

After the time of the early gun- 
makers who have been mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, others 
engaged in the business, among them 
Melchoir Fordney in 1828, and Chris- 
topher Gumph, James Gompf, John 
Dreppard, and Henry Gibbs subse- 
quently. In 1834 Henry Leman estab- 
lished gunworks with improved ma- 
chinery. 

Lehigh Co., Pa., page 128, 1884, 
Allentown — The John Moll who is 
mentioned as a gunsmith built the 
shop on Seventh Street, near the 
Lafayette Hotel, where his son, John 
Moll, died at the age of 87 years, in 
the summer of 1883, and on which his 
grandson now carries on the same 
trade that was established there be- 
fore the Revolution. The father of 
John Moll (first) whose name was 
William, was also a gunsmith, and 
plied his trade as early as 1747. His 
great-grandson, William, has an heir- 
loom descended from him a device 
for cutting threads on screws, neatly 
made of iron, and bearing in plainly 
legible characters the _ inscription 
“April 10, 1747—W.M.” 

“EY 
A. A. A. A. Chatter 
7 o 
HOBBIES: 

The July Hossres contains a short 
article under the caption of “Ken- 
tucky and Missouri Rifles,” by C. G. 
Williams, in which the writer tells 
some interesting things about these 
guns, but at the same time, there is 
hardly a point that he has touched 
upon, but what is controversial. 

For instance, it is stated, that Peter 
and Heinrich Leman were the first 
producers of the Kentucky, as it was 
known at a later period. Here let me 
quote from “The Kentucky Rifle,” by 
Capt. Dillin. (In citing Dillin, let me 
add, that the list of his acknowledge- 
ments contains the names of about 
every Kentucky collector of note in 
the country, first and foremost, that 
of the late Horace Kephart, who to 
my mind, was one of the brightest 
stars in the firmament of old arms. 
“Peace to his ashes” as Mare Wood- 
mansee used to say of every mention 
of an old riflemakers name.) Chapter 
four, page thirteen of “The Kentucky 
Rifle.” 

“Just where and by whom the 
superb American rifle was first de- 
veloped may never be known, but all 
authorities agree, that it was pro- 
duced somewhere in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Some writers are explicit 
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and name Lancaster as the birth- 
place and ‘his theory seems to be 
more than conjecture, Lancaster for 
a long time was the frontier settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania. It was founded 
in 1718 and called Hickory Town 
until 1730, though a mere trading 
post with a few log cabins.” If true it 
was founded in 1718 with a few 
cabins, it would appear that it would 
not have gained much of a reputation 
for its excellency of rifles by 1720, 
in those days of slow travel. 

Chapter five “Where and by Whom 
the Kentucky Rifle Was Made,” reads 
as follows: “The most careful re- 
search has established beyond doubt, 
that Pennsylvania was not only the 
birthplace of the American rifle, but 
for many years thereafter it had a 
practical monopoly of the rifle in- 
dustry. The location of the first shop 
is a matter of argument, and will 
doubtless remain legendary, due to 
the loosely kept records of the early 
days, and the destruction of family 
papers.” 

Much is said on this subject 
throughout the book, but in the end, 
no definite conclusions are reached, 
and it is my opinion, that during the 
time of its evolution, which was over 
a period of years, in which the Ger- 
man jager, became our “Superb 
American Rifle,” so many different 
riflemakers, had a hand in it, that it 
is difficult, at this day, to attribute 
it to any one in particular. 

Now, let us pass on, to where the 
writer in the July number, says in 
effect, that at one period in the con- 
struction of the rifle, the average 
length of the barrel, was fifty-eight 
inches, I am going to mention this 
point briefly, by saying, that the aver- 
age length of barrels, on such guns 
as I have seen, measure so much less, 
than that, that it must follow, that 
the length of barrels, on such rifles 
as I have not seen, would have to 
exceed that average length of fifty- 
eight inches by such a figure, that 
their owners, from necessity, would 
be obliged to leave them out of doors. 
Again, these rifles are called “Ken- 
tucky” from the numbers that found 
their way into Kentucky, from about 
1750 on. This leaves me in wonder- 
ment, as to just who those “shirt- 
tail” men were, who were bushwhack- 
ing about in Kentucky in 1750. 

Again, in this same paragraph, we 
find the date of 1810 mentioned as 
the line of demarkation between the 
flint and percussion rifles. From all 
I can glean from that which is writ- 
ten, the number of percussion rifles 
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made prior to 1820 were negligible 
in quantity, Why mention a trifle of 
ten years? Well, it has a heavy bear- 
ing on the following statement: “That 
the Hawken’s rifles were all of the 
percussion tyne, for auoting the late 
Kephart (which is always a betting 
propostion with me).” Jacob Hawken 
was born in Hagerstown in 1786 and 
was established as a riflemaker in St. 
Louis before the territory of Missouri 
became a state. This being so, it 
would seem most assurdly that Jake 
Hawken was the maker of a few flint 
rifles at the least. 

Mr. Williams in his article also 
states that Hawken’s rifles had bar- 
rels seventy inches in length. If this 
is.true, it is something that has never 
come to my attention, and Kephart, 
writing with love and affection on the 
Hawken rifle, never mentioned this 
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fact. It is generally understood, that 
the Hawken rifle, was a plains rifle, 
and somehow I cannot picture a 
plainsmen “traipsing” about on the 
prairie, with such a gun at his saddle, 


Again, it was said, “That the 
Hawken’s rifles were always referred 
to as the Missouri.” Be that as it 
may, the biographer of Kit Carson, 
who was also on the plains with Kit, 
refers to them as the Hawken, not 
only that, but he also says that any 
article of that time and place, that 
was of excellency, was referred to as 
“Hawken,” the same in that day as 
in this, when we refer to a thing as 
“Giltedge” so that a horse or saddle 
of the best breed or make, was fondly 
referred to by its owner as “Hawken.” 
Now I guess that is all. 


“Smoothbore” 
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Army and Militia Uniforms 





of the Revolution 


SaaS 
By WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


At THE beginning of the Revolu- 

tionary War in 1775 there were 
two slightly different military organi- 
zations in existence in the eastern 
colonies, The “Minute Men” were a 
picked body of men who knew that 
a war was coming and were ready 
at a minute’s notice to appear with 
arms and equipment whenever called. 
The militia was formed of the able 
bodied men of each community and 
supposed to be at the call of the 
English Colonial officers as it always 
had been in the past. Of course when 
the break came the large majority 
of militia units were loyal to their 
colony and not to the King, Both 
units dressed alike for the most part, 
in their ordinary civilian clothing 
consisting of: hat; round topped, or 
broad brimmed, or three cornered of 
black felt; coat and vest, loose and 
of any color; homespun breeches 
fastening below the knee; long stock- 
ings; cowhide shoes with large 
buckles. A few militiamen and 
Minute Men who were usually also 
militiamen, wore their plain dark 
blue military coat which had been 
in use since the French and Indian 
Wars. This coat was long, had large 
pocket flaps, large cuffs, lapel but- 
toned back with pewter or brass 
buttons. A few special regiments and 
companies had their own distinctive 
uniform even at this early date, these 
will be described later. 

In the southern colonies, including 
Pennsylvania, the hunting clothes 
were used more than the usual 
civilian clothing. This hunting cos- 





tume consisted of a loose shirt, white 
duck in summer, white wool or buck- 
skin in winter, belted in at the waist 
and falling a few inches above the 
knees usually trimmed with a fringe, 
often caped; buckskin breeches; long 
duck wool or leather leggings reach- 
ing almost to the knee; coonskin or 
other fur cap; shoes or moccasins, 

In Massachusetts in July, 1775, 
there were 13,000 coats provided for 
enlisted men, each coat was faced 
with the same material of which it 
was made, without lapels, and was 
short with small folds. The color uf 
this coat was probably usually dark 
blue, although black and brown may 
have been used to some extent. 
Uniformity was of less importance 
than covering the ragged shirts of the 
militia with a coat of some sort. The 
three cornered hat was used when- 
ever possible, 

At this time, buttons for the Con- 
tinental Militia were to be of pewter 
with the regimental number in the 
center. It is doubtful if many soldiers 
used these numbered buttons. The 
large pewter, silver or ‘brass buttons, 
plain or with ornamental designs 
were used. In fact anything was used 
that would button a coat. 

Officers usually had their own uni- 
forms made, copied from the old 
militia uniform or from the British, 
using dark blue instead of scarlet, 
and with white vest and breeches. 
In July, 1775, regulations prescribed 
ribbons for officers to be worn across 
the breast between coat and vest. 
Commander in Chief (Washington), 
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F, Theodore Dexter writes 
that he has discontinued his 
quarterly. We wondered how 
long he would “angel” it. A 
publication must have a real 
reason to exist or it must have 
an “angel.” There is not suffi- 
cient advertising support for a 
journal devoted to antique fire- 
arms. It cost Mr. Dexter con- 
siderable to satisfy himself of 
that fact. Mr. Dexter was 
reputed to have made a fortune 
in the pipe-organ business. That 
avocation is nearer angelic 
realms and devoid of the sordid 
commercial side of the publish- 
ing business. 















a light blue ribbon, Major General 
and Brigadier General, a pink ribbon; 
Aides de Camp, a green ribbon; 
Major of Brigade, a green ribbon. 
On July 23-24, 1775, further regula- 
tions provided for cockades in the 
hats of company and field officers. 
Field Officers, a red or pink cockade; 
Captains, yellow or buff; Subalterns, 
green. Non-commissioned Officers 
were to wear either an epaulet or a 
stripe of cloth on the right shoulder. 
Sergeants, red; Corporals, green. A 
purple ribbon was prescribed at this 
date for Major Generals, who had 
worn the pink ribbon only a few 
days. This change was to distinguish 
between the two ranks of generals. 

In August, 1775, it was ordered that 
enlisted men would wear Indian boots 
or leggings instead of stockings. In 
November brown coats were ordered 
with the facings of the regiment. 
Regiments could choose their own 
color for facings. 

In May, 1776, corps not already 
provided with a uniform were to be 
given hunting shirts. In July the 
usual uniform for new units was: 
hunting shirt; long breeches of the 
same cloth fastened gaiter fashion 
around the legs, 

Regulations of October, 1776, gave 
each officer and enlisted man a hunt- 
ing uniform of two shirts, two pair 
of stockings, two pair of shoes, two 
pair of overalls, a leather or woolen 
packet with sleeves, one pair breeches, 
and one leather cap or hat. 





1878 LARGELY FIREARMS 1934 
THE HOUSE OF SHIFF 
North Woodstock, New Hampshire 
Where a friend is more than just a 
customer. Where mutual interest is more 
than any sale. 
ANTIQUES MODERNS 


Average 600 specimens. Partial lists 
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The best for less but only the best. op 
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In 1777 the four regiments of the 
Corps of Artillery were authorized 
to wear a very showy uniform: blue 
or black coat reaching to the knee 
and fully trimmed, lapels fastened 
back with ten open worked button 
holes on the breast of each lapel, 
and ten large regimental buttons on 
each side, three large buttons on each 
cuff and three on each pocket flap. 
The skirts of the coat to hook back 
showing the red lining. The lapels 
to be red. Bottom of coat cut square. 
The cuff linings and standing capes 
to be red. A single breasted vest was 
worn, white, with twelve small regi- 
mental buttons. White breeches; black 
half gaiters; white stock; ruffled 
shirt, with ruffles at the wrists; black 
cocked hat bound with yellow having 
a red plume and black cockade; gilt 
handled small sword and gilt epau- 
lettes. This was primarily an officer’s 
uniform and it is doubtful if many 
enlisted men received such well 
trimmed clothing, 


In 1779 the Continental line wore 
a uniform similar to the foregoing, 
with trimmings and buttons showing 
the state or corps as follows: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, blue uniform, 
faced with white; buttons and linings 
white. New York and New Jersey, 
blue faced with buff; white linings 
and buttons. (This is the origin of 
the blue and buff which historians 
and illustrators have mistakenly at- 
tributed to all the American soldiers.) 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, blue faced with red; 
button and linings white. North and 
South Carolina and Georgia, blue 
faced blue; button holes faced with 
narrow white lace or tape; buttons 
and linings white, 


Artillery and Artillery Artificers, 
blue faced with scarlet, scarlet 
linings; yellow buttons; yellow bound 
hats; coats edged with narrow lace 
or tape; button holes bound with 
same. Light dragoons, blue faced with 
white; white buttons and linings. This 
uniform had a short coat instead of 
the long tailed dismounted coat. In 
this year officers were provided with: 
one hat, one watch coat, one body 
coat, four vests, four pair breeches, 
four shirts, six pair stockings, and 
four pair shoes, 


Regulations of June 18, 1780, were: 
Generals to wear blue coat with buff 
facings; yellow buttons; white or 
buff vest and breeches; cocked hat. 
The buttons mentioned are the flat 
brass button about 1% inches in 
diameter, having no design on the 
face, The better buttons were heavily 
gilded. Engineer officers, blue and 
buff coat with red lining, buff vest 
and breeches. All other officers to 
wear uniform of corps or regiment 
as in 1779, 
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The cockades for all officers were 
the same in the June 18, 1780 regu- 
lations, black and white. The rank 
was shown by feathers worn with the 
cockade as follows: Major General, 
black and white; Brigadier General, 
white; Aide to General, green; Aide 
to Commander in Chief, white and 
green; Inspectors, blue. Epaulettes 
were worn as follows: (All gold); 
Major General, one on each shoulder, 
each having two silver stars; Briga- 
dier General, one on each shoulder, 
each having one silver star; Field 
Officers, one on each shoulder, no in- 
signia; Captain, one on right shoulder, 
no insignia; Subaltern, one on left 
shoulder, no insignia. 

November 5, 1780, all officers were 
directed to have uniforms made in 
future of a regulation cut and pattern 
and not to individual taste as before. 


The Massachusetts line according 
to regulations of January 5, 1781, was 
to have a uniform which conformed 
to the order of October 2, 1779, as to 
color. The coat and a lapel to the 
waist, large pocket flaps, was cut 
square at the bottom and corners 
hooked back, buttons were to be 
white with regimental number in the 
center and such other design as the 
field officers should prescribe. Ten 
large buttons to be on each lapel, 
four on each cuff, four on each pocket 
flap and eight in the rear folds. 
Officers’ epaulettes to be as in the 
order of June 18, 1780, and held with 
the same button as wing of the lapel. 

On May 14, 1782, non-commissioned 
officers were to wear worsted shoulder 
knots as follows: Sergeants, one on 
each shoulder. Corporals, one on 
right shoulder. White cloth was to 
be used until knots were issued. 


The first use of a stripe to show 
service with good conduct was in the 
order of June 17, 1782. This stripe 
was to be worn diagonally across the 
left sleeve, three inches from the 
shoulder.- White tape for all branches, 
Three years’ service, one stripe; six 
years’ service, two stripes. On August 
11, 1782, the stripe was to be of 
the color of the branch. 

On August 7, 1782, a purple heart 
made of cloth and edged with tape 
was authorized as a badge for meri- 
torious service, to be worn on the 
left breast, This Order of the Purple 
Heart was recently revived in the 
army and is now a metal medal with 
ribbon. 

On December 6, 1782, the uniform 
for infantry and cavalry was changed 
as follows: Blue uniform faced with 
red; white linings and buttons. The 
artillery uniform was to be as be- 
fore. Suppers and miners as before. 

On February 24, 1783, the uniforms 
of enlisted men were to be repaired 
and have the new scarlet facing cloth 
put on. The coats were to be 


shortened, possibly to provide cloth 
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for repairs, The British Army had 
used this method of obtaining cloth 
earlier in the war. 


The light infantry was given white 
facing cloth on March 3, 1783, be- 
cause of a shortage of red facing 
cloth. On April 14, 1783, regiments 
were to draw lots for scarlet facing 
cloth. 


Corps and Regimental Uniforms 


A few of the special uniforms for 
regiments and corps are given below, 
There were undoubtedly many more 
in existence which have not been 
brought to my attention. 

Rhode Island, one regiment wore 
blue trimmed with red. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia rifle 
battalions wore hunting cloths; loose 
shirt of white duck in summer and 
white wool in winter, belted in at 
the waist, falling to within a few 
inches of the knees, ofte:: caped and 
ruffled. Some having “Liberty or 
Death,” painted or embroidered on 
the breast. Long leggings of white 
wool or duck strapped above shoes. 
Fur cap, coonskin or some other fur. 

Connecticut troops, first uniform of 
brown; some regiments, brown faced 
with white, green vests and breeches 
with leggings, Some brown and white 
with grenadier caps of black leather. 
Infantry, brown faced with red, with 
red vests and buckskin breeches. 

Delaware, grenadier cap, but coats 
faced with red and white vests. 

Maryland, scarlet coats in one regi- 
ment and blue faced with red in the 
other. 

The Third Regiment, New York, 
grey and green. 

Colonel Bland’s First Dragoons 
(Virginia Horse), blue jackets faced 
with red; steel helmets bound with 
bear fur with crests and plumes of 
white horsehair, scarlet vests, leather 
breeches, 

Jameson’s Second Dragoons, red 
jackets at first, later blue. 

Baylor’s Third Continental Light 
Dragoons, blue, scarlet and buckskin. 

Moylan’s Fourth Dragoons, scarlet 
in 1778 and green in 1779. 

His Excellency’s Horse Guards 
(Washington’s), blue and buff. 

Hyde’s Connecticut Light Horse, 
brown, buff and yellow. 

Armand’s Connecticut Light Horse, 
brown and olive green, 

South Carolina Light Horse, blue 
and white. 

Pulaski’s Light Horse, blue and 
white. 

Marion’s Light Horse, British red 
jackets dyed brown. 

Lafayette Light Infantry, light blue 
coat faced with white, white vest and 
breeches, black leggings, leather hat 
with horsehair crest, 1779. 
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Jersey Blues, blue coats faced with 
red, gray stockings, buckskin breeches, 
1775. 

Washington’s Virginia Infantry, 
dark blue coats faced with buff, buff 
vests and breeches, 1775. 

Philadelphia Light Horse, dark 
brown short coat, faced and lined 
with white; high topped boots; round 
topped black hat bound with silver 
cord, and a buck’s tail; housing brown 
edged with white ‘and having the 
letters “L. H.” worked on them. 
Arms, carbine, pair of pistols in 
saddle holsters, with bounces of 
brown cloth trimmed with white, a 
horseman’s sword, white belts for 
sword and carbine, 1775. 


First Pennsylvania Regiment, 
brown coat faced with buff, cocked 
hat, overalls, 


Second Pennsylvania, blue coat 
faced with red, black stock, cocked 
hat with tape bindings, buckskin over- 
alls, 

First Company, Governor’s Foot 
Guards of Connecticut, scarlet coat, 
faced with black, gold braid and 
buttons, buff cassimere vest and 
breeches brown leather leggings, bear- 
skin hat with scarlet pompom on left 
side, brass plate in front. 

Continental Light Infantry, blue 
coat with white facings and buttons, 
black leather, round cap with fur 
strip from front to rear, white vest 
and breeches, white cross belt, 


Arms and Equipment 


The infantryman of the Revolution 
carried a musket or fowling piece of 
any kind he could get, Charleville 
muskets and Tower muskets, being 
the usual weapons. He carried a car- 
tridge box, a powder horn for prim- 
ing powder, a bayonet and scabbard. 
According to all the illustrations of 
the period, the soldiers all wore the 
white cross belts with the cartridge 
box on the right side and the bayonet 
scabbard on the left. Actually there 
were not many white cross belts in 
use. The cartridge box was usually 
carried on a waist belt which might 
be of any color leather, the bayonet 
scabbard was slung on the same belt 
when there was one. Most soldiers 
in the early years did not have bayo- 
nets. Some soldiers preferred using 
loose powder to making cartridges 
and carried two powder horns, large 
for, charge powder and small for 
priming powder, If this method was 
used he carried his bullets in a small 
leather pouch with a wooden neck 
which allowed one bullet out at a 
time. Some soldiers used the course 
powder for priming and carried only 
one horn. Quick priming could be 
had by striking the musket butt 
sharply on the ground, Enough pow- 
der would fall through the touch hole 
into the pan to prime it. Canteens 
were wooden, of barrel shape at first, 
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later of the Hessian type of drum 
shaped. Brush and picker as well as 
extra flints were carried in the car- 
tridge box or pocket along with the 
bullet mold. 


Artillerymen carried about the same 
equipment but usually had a short 
musketoon instead of the longer in- 
fantry weapon. 


Cavalry, horse and dragoons car- 
ried a very short gun called a carbine 
but not always originally a carbine. 
Cut down muskets and fowling pieces 
were used greatly. A pair of flintlock 
pistols and a short saber of British 
or Hessian style were also carried. 
The pistols in saddle holsters and the 
saber on the waist or cross belt. The 
carbine was sometimes carried on the 
cross belt by hooking into a ring or 
swivel on the gun, Cartridge box or 
horns as in infantry. 
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Light infantry sometimes carried a 
saber in addition to the musket. 

Officers carried a short saber and 
a pistol or two, pocket or holster 
types. Some company officers carried 
muskets or fowling pieces. 

Riflemen, the Kentucky rifle with 
patches in its patch box, loose powder 
in horns and a bullet pouch, no belts 
just small straps or cords were used 
in suspending these articles. The rifle- 
man traveled light. 


Most soldiers carried a knapsack or 
haversack with extra clothing, the 
blanket was strapped to the top of 
the knapsack. 


The cocked or three cornered hat 
was usually worn by infantry, but 
light infantry wore the round leather 
cap with visor and bearskin trim- 
ming. Cavalry and dragoons wore 
leather hats or brass or steel helmets, 
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FOR SALE 








Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 





MARBLES GAME GETTER, $'5 50; 
Krag Sporter, $15.00; 38 caliber revolvers, 
$5.00; standard automatic, $55.00; 8 gauge, 
$55. 00. Big list, 10c. —Frayseth’ s, Willmar, 
Minnesota, 81501 





FLINTLOCK, percussion and obsolete 
firearms reconditioned. List antique fire- 
arms, edged weapons, Indian relics, 5c.— 
References.—Linn B. Moore, Kahoka, jan 

8 





WAR RELICS for club house or den; 
Vickers aircraft machine guns, cost gov- 
ernment $700, rendered unserviceable 
without marring. ‘Only, $7.75 each. Sent 
C.0.D. on payment of $1.00. Weight 33 
Ibs.—Fiala Outfits, 47 Warren Street, 
New York. 81571 


FOR SALE — Colts Revolving Military 
Rifle; Old Colts and other pistols; Swords 
and Sword Canes; Filipino Weapons; 
Daggers, etc.—Newton, 715 Gibbs Bldg., 
San Antonio, _Texas. sp 

FOR SALE — Two antique, high class 
swords, Napoleon I, Pedro II, genuine 
originals For special offer. Please ap- 
ply | a Chiffre, 748 Vine Street, eee 











OLD TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY squir- 
rel rifles. old muskets, pistols, sho.guns, 
horns, swords, etc. Buy, sell, trade.— 
C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, Tenn. sees 


OLD GUNS, Pistols, Swords, Indian 
Relics. Curios of all — Be collection. 
—James Ianni, 216 S. 1lith St., Phila, 
Pa. ap12883 


GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing, Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 
in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 

ap12213 














ENTIRELY NEW 1934 Fall Price List 
of 250 firearms for collectors. 110 items 
illustrated. Price, 15c coin. — ‘Young,” 
Crestwood Ave., Nutley, N. J. 81001 


FOR SALE—Fine Colt percussion re- 
volvers, flintlock muskets and rifles, etc. 
Send for list. Want Colts and others in 
practically new or factory condition.— 
Calvin Hetrick, Loch Raven, Md. s2p 








FIREARMS—Antique and modern. Send 
20c today for new descriptive catalo 
No. 4. Extraordinary collection. Over 60 
choice items. Many great rarities.—Far 
West Hobby Shop, 406 Clement Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. n 3278 


OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. 
Have done work for some of the best 
gee peng and dealers for the past 
15 “The Gun Shop,” formerly 
The inckley Machine Works, Hinckley, 
tl. 412053 
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WANTED TO BUY 








Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
a price of 2; 12 times for the price 





WANTED--Hawken and Dimick plains 
rifles; Deringer type pistols; Civil War 
types of ammunition; ammunition made 
in the Confederacy. Quick, 4240 
Maryland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 8165 


WANTED — Winchester, Remington 
automatic rifles, shotguns. — Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minn. 8181 


WANTED — Ballard or Winchester 
single-shot actions or rifles; “Arms and 
the Man” or “Shooting and Fishing” 
magazines, before 1920; old gun _ books; 
catalogues; ideal handbooks.—F. Murray 
Leyde, 3 Madison, Ohio. n3001 


~ WILL BUY Colt powder flasks, moulds, 
skin cartridges; Colt percussion pistols, 
early cartridge pistols, revolving rifles.— 
James Serven, Woodstock, N. Y. 0348 


or FRAMED Revolvers marked 
“C,. S. A..” wanted. Pay cash or trade.— 
Saee Serven, Woodstock, N. Y. 0386 


WANTED—Auction sale catalogues of 
antique firearms; books and — 
pertaining to American firearm — 
Romig. Box 32, Fieldsboro. N. - ~ A1 2823 


WANTED — Sporting goods, micro- 
scopes,, shotguns, rifles, binoculars, fish- 
ing outfits, cameras, old gold coins, an- 
tiques, silverware. — be alin 200 
49th St., New York, N. je12213 


WANTED—Civil War Revolvers of all 
makes, any condition, prefer those need- 
ing repairs. Please let me know what 
you — with lowest price in first let- 
ter.—G. M. Brinkley, Sigel, Pa. 03001 


ANTED — Colt Percussion Pistols. 
Give full Senortgtioe condition and price. 
Ta ayter, 625 West Ist Ave., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 8356 
































~ FOR SALE—Nipples, wr 1d 
Repair parts. Accessories my Civil War 
revolvers.—B. K. Wingate, Box 481, 
Reading, Pa. 86883 





WANTED TO BUY—Old Colt s- 
sion revolvers and pistols.—Fr Fink, 
1840 14th Ave., Moline, Ill. 0346 
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The insignia worn on these head- 
pieces varied greatly. Cocked hats 
had cockades and feathers. Round 
hats and helmets had brass plates on 
the front and had plumes, tassels or 
pompoms. Some of the helmet plates 
had designs or inscriptions but many 
were plain or had only a sunburst 
or shell design. 

Buttons were usually plain despite 
the regulations. Numbered buttons in 
some cases were captured from the 
British on coats and used if the num- 
bers fitted the capturing unit. Some 
units undoubtedly used their own spe- 
cial buttons but the designs have been 
lost sight of, 

We would appreciate additions to 
the above notes on Revolutionary 
uniforms, especially on metal insignia 
and buttons. 

“oo” 


Elias Earle—Adam Carruth 
oo 

Contributed by L. D, Satterlee, from 

Doc. 90, Letter from Secretary 

of War, Re-contracts 
March 1, 1820 
o 

The contract with Elias Earle, of 
February 16, 1815, was subsequently 
transferred to Adam Carruth, with 
whom a new contract was concluded 
on November 14, 1816. He consent- 
ing to assume the balance due from 
Elias Earle, amounting to $12,128.45, 
as an advance. The armory at or 
near Greenville, in South Carolina, 
when the work is performed, is repre- 
sented, by the latest reports, to be 
now making good progress, although 
considerable difficulties were at first 
experienced in procuring materials 
and skillful workmen. 

STATEMENT 
Contractor, Adam Carruth 

Dates of Advances Amt. Adv. 
November 13, 1816 $12,128.45 
July 6, 1817 
November 27, 1818 
March 6, 1819 
October 11, 1819 
November 16, 1819 
January 11, 1820 


2,000.00 


3,500.00 


$35,128.45 

Amount delivered, 1,500 muskets @ 

$15.00, $22,500.00. Balance due, $12,- 
628.45. 


Contract with Elias Earle 


Know all men by these presents, 
that it is hereby mutually agreed by 
and between the United States, by 
the agency of George Bomford, as- 
sistant commissary general of ord- 
nance, and Elias Earle of Centreville, 
Pendleton County, State of South 
Carolina, that the said Elias Earle 
shall and will manufacture and de- 
liver, within five years from the date 
hereof, . . . stands of arms (muskets 
and bayonets complete), conformably 


in all respects, to patterns to be fur-- 
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nished to the said Earle, and in the 
quantities and times of delivery at 
the town of Centreville aforesaid, as 
follows, to wit, the whole number to 
be delivered in one year not to exceed 
2,000, nor to be less than 1,000 stands 
of arms. 


It is further agreed, that the price 
of the said, and each stand of arms, 
is, and shall be, fifteen dollars, cur- 
rent money of the United States, and 
payable to the amount of each and 
every parcel delivered, on demand, 
after strict inspection by a person 
or persons to be appointed for the 
purpose, by the department of ord- 
nance of the United States, and after 
such inspector or inspectors shall 
certify that the said stands of arms 
are delivered according to contract, 
and are, in all respects, conformable 
and equal to the patterns on which 
this contract is founded, the same 
having been so by him or them in- 
spected and approved, 


It is expressly conditioned that no 
member of Congress is, or shall be, 
admitted to any share or part of this 
contract or agreement, or to any 
benefit to arise thereupon. 


Witness the hand of the said as- 
sistant commissary general of ord- 
nance, and the hand and seal of the 
said Elias Earle, this 16th day of 
February, A.D. 1815. 


Sealed and delivered in presence ‘of 
Jno. Morton, Capt. of Ordnance. 


GEORGE BOMFORD (L.S.) 
ELIAS EARLE (L.S.) 


Contract with Adam Carruth 


Whereas a contract was entered 
into on the 16th of Feburary, in the 
year 1815, between the United States 
and Elias Earle, of the State of South 
Carolina, for the manufacture and 
delivery by the said Earle to the 
United States, of ten thousand stands 
of arms, on the terms and conditions 
therein specified, which said contract, 
not having been hitherto executed, it 
is now agreed by the parties, shall 
be transferred to, and executed here- 
after by, Adam Carruth, of Green- 
ville District, and State of South 
Carolina. 


Now, be it known to all men, by 
these presents, that it is hereby 
mutualiy agreed by and between the 
United States, through the agency of 
George Bomford, Lieutenant Colonel 
of Ordance, and Adam Carruth, of 
South Carolina, aforesaid, that the 
said Adam Carruth shall, and will, 
manufacture and deliver to the United 
States ten thousand stands of arms 
(muskets, bayonets, and - ramrods, 
complete), in lieu of the ten thousand 
agreed to be delivered by the said 
Earle, as hereafter described, in the 
manner, and at the following periods, 
viz. 
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Two thousand stands of arms to 
be delivered on or before the first 
day of January, 1818, next ensuing, 
at the South Carolina armory, Green- 
ville Court House; and the same 
number on each first day of January, 
of each of the four succeeding years, 
until the whole number of ten thou- 
sand shall have been completed: the 
same to be well and carefully packed 
in boxes, after inspection and ap- 
proval, (twenty stands in each box); 
the proof and inspection to be the 
same as is customary at the armories 
of the United States, and to be made 
by an officer or person to be appoint- 
ed therefor, by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and at the expense of the 
United States. 


The muskets to be delivered shall 
correspond with a pattern musket, 
which shall be furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department; and each bayonet 
to be made so as to be fitted to any 
such musket offered on inspection; 
and as much uniformity shall exist 
in the component parts of the said 
arms, as in those manufactured at 
the armories of the United States; 
the screws, in particular, of the locks, 
to fit and correspond, in points of 
size and thread. 


An inspection is to be made on the 
part of the United States, on notice 
being given by the said Carruth that 
a number of stands of arms (not to 
be less than two hundred and fifty, 
and not more than five hundred) shall 
be ready for the same: and payment 
shall be made for the arms which 
shall duly pass inspection, as herein 
prescribed, at the rate or price of 
fifteen dollars, money of the United 
States, for each stand, within ten 
days after due notice of said inspec- 
tion; firstly deducting one dollar per 
stand for advances of moneys which 
shall have been made by the United 
States to the said Carruth, upon this 
contract. 


And it is agreed that an advance 
shall be made to the said Carruth, 
after the execution of this instru- 
ment, and a bond of surety for the 
performance thereof, at the rate of 
one dollar for each and every stand 
of arms hereby contracted for: but, 
as the original contractor, Elias 
Earle, named in this instrument, is 
indebted to the United States, in the 
sum of $12,128.45, the said Carruth 
doth hereby agree, that the said sum 
of $12,128.45, due by the said Earle, as 
aforesaid, to the United States, shall 
be admitted by him, the said, Carruth, 
as part of the advanced moneys to 
be made to him, the said Carruth; 
and that the balance which shall 
thereafter remain due from the said 
Earle, shall also be admitted by him, 
the said Carruth, as payment of the 
arms to be delivered, and paid for, 
as herein prescribed, until the afore- 
said sum of $12,128.45, due by the 
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said Earle, shall be fully liquidated 
and paid. 

No member of Congress is, or shall 
be, admitted to any share or part of 
this contract or agreement, or to any 
benefits to arise therefrom. In testi- 
mony whereof, the said parties to 
these presents have hereunto affixed 
their hands and seals, this 14th day 
of November, A.D. 1816, at the city 
of Washington. 

Witnesses present at signing. 

THOS G. RINGGOLD 
WM. B. DAVIDSON 
A, CARRUTH 
GEORGE BOMFORD, 
Lieut, Col. of Ordnance 


Page 166, from “Traditions and 
History of Anderson Co., S. C., by 
L. A. Vandiver; published in Atlanta, 
Ga., 1828.—Col. Elias Earle, a son of 
Samuel and Anna Sorrel Earle, was 
born in Virginia, but emigrated at an 
early day to South Carolina. In 1782 
he married Miss Frances Whitten 
Robinson, and for a time they lived at 
Three Forks of the Saluda River in 
Greenville County, but later he emi- 
grated to Pendleton district and 
bought several thousand acres of land 
on the Seneca and Trigaloo Rivers, 
extending to Three-and-Twenty and 
Six and Twenty creeks, which he 
named Centerville, probably hoping 
that it would become a center of busi- 
ness and population. Col. Earle served 
his district for five terms in the 
United States Congress. While in 
Washington he induced the govern- 
ment to permit him to manufacture 
guns for the use of the army, pro- 
ving to them that there was iron 
on his land in South Carolina by mak- 
ing some guns from it, and taking 
them to Washington for inspection. 
The contract was given him, and he 
made some of the guns used in the 
war of 1812. The enterprise, however, 
did not prove to be a success, and 
was abandoned. The remains of the 
old gun factory may be seen on Six 
and Twenty Creek. 

Assisting in the gunmaking was a 
young man named Daniel Tillingast. 
The youth may have been deeply in- 
terested in his business, but it did not 
prevent his being also deeply inter- 
ested in Mr. Earle’s pretty daughter 
Franky (Frances Wilton), as they 
were married and became ancestors 
of some of the leading people of the 
county. 

Mr. Earle’s children, besides Fran- 
ces, were: Samuel Girard, Elias, John 
Baylis, Robinson M., Elisabeth, Nancy 
and Sarah. Mr. Earle built a fine 
house at Central (M), which became 
a center of hospitality. 

Page 189—The remains of Earle’s 
gun factory were long visible about 
Six-and-Twenty Creek, but the freshet 
of 1908 which caused a tremendous 
overflow of. the creek washed away 
most of the ancient rubbish. It also, 
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however, uncovered some great ham- 
mers and shafting which had been 
buried from sight for almost one 
hundred years, The hammers weighed 
from two to three pounds and were 
operated by water. The charcoal used 
in the smelting was obtained from 
the nearby hills and until recent years 
piles of cinders showing where coal 
kilns had been burned were scattered 
about the old fields and pine woods 
around. Until a very few years ago 
‘here was in the locality a large body 
of pine woods generally known as the 
coaling ground. 

Page 161, “Traditions and History 
of Anderson Co., S. C.,” by L. A. 
Vandiver.—Andersonville was founded 
in 180-, twenty-six years before An- 
derson was laid off. An act of the 
legislature of that time, created the 
town on land owned by Col. Elias 
Earle, one of the pioneer settlers of 
upper South Carolina. Gen. Robt. 
Anderson, Gen. Sam Earle and Col. 
Elias Earle were appointed to lay it 
off, and it was named for Gen. Ander- 
son, Col. Elias Earle had been an 
officer in the War for Independence 
and afterwards a member of Con- 


gress. 

(It is said by others that Elias 
Earle was not a colonel in the Revo- 
lution, but received the title for being 
made Colonel of Militia after the 
Revolution.) 

From Drayton’s View of South 
Carolina, Charleston, 1802. In Green- 
ville district, three sets of iron works 
are situated, one on the Enoree, 
twelve miles from Greenville Court 
House; owned by Messrs. Henry and 
Joshua Benson, another on Reedy 
River, about eight miles below the 
Court House, owned by Messrs. Als- 
ton and Carruth, and a third on the 
north fork of Saluda River, about 
twelve miles from the court house 
towards the mountains, owned by Mr. 
Elias Earle. 

From Statutes at Large of South 
Carolina, Vol V, 1786 to 1814, page 
698, A.D, 1812, XV. — And be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that $10,000 be appropriated for the 
purpose of establishing a cotton 
manufactory to be erected in Green- 
ville District, to be paid to Messrs. 
Carruth and Thompson, which said 
sum of $10,000, with interest of 7% 
per annum shall be repaid, one-half 
at the expiration of two and the re- 
mainder at the expiration of three 
years, they giving landed security to 
ten times the value of the said loan 
with a power in the mortgage to sell 
the estate mortgaged at the end of 
the said term without any necessity 
of judgment on their bonds; all which 
deeds shall be under the inspection 
ond direction of the comptroller- 
general, 

Vol. V, page 137, A.D. 1819, VII.— 
And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the comptrol- 
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ler-general be, and he is hereby 
further authorized and required to 
indulge, until the next session of the 
legislature, Adam Carruth, who is 
indebted to this State (for money 
borrowed) the sum of $10,000, which, 
with three years’ interest thereon, will 
be due in March next; provided the 
three years’ interest when due shall 
be paid; and provided further, that 
the securities of the said Carruth 
shall consent to such indulgence. 

Page 155, same volume, A.D, 1820, 
III.—And he it further enacted, that 
the comptroller-general be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to ex- 
tend any indulgence to Adam Car- 
ruth, on his bond to the State, for 
one year, provided the securities of 
the said Carruth shall consent to 
such indulgence. 

Page 176, Vol VI, A.D. 1821 (1814- 
1838), XIII. — And be it further 
enacted, that the comptroller-general 
be and he is hereby authorized to . 
order the solicitor for that circuit to 
proceed against the principal, Adam 
Carruth, and to report his proceed- 
ings to the legislature at their next 
session. 

Page 231, A.D. 1823, VII.—And be 
it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that the comptroller-general 
be, and he is hereby directed to credit 
on the bond of Adam Carruth, nine 
thousand three hundred and fifteen 
dollars, on January 14, 1823; $1,200 on 
January 25, 1823; $600 on July 28, 
1823; and $600 on September 20, 
1823, as agreed to by both branches 
of this legislature, for muskets de- 
livered by the sureties of the said 
Adam Carruth. 

VII.—And it be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that the 
comptroller-general be and he is here- 
by directed to grant indulgence to 
the sureties of the said A. Carruth, 
for one year from the passing of this 
act, 

Statues of South Carolina, Vol X, 
General Index, A.D. 1822, No. 2294— 
An act to consolidate and equalize 
certain militia companies; to author- 
ize the sale of small arms, and the 
inspection of muskets, made by Adam 
Carruth, preparatory to their being 
purchased by the State. 

Enactments of 1826, Vol VI, page 
301, Statues at Large of South Caro- 
lina.—For the securities of Adam 
Carruth, $600.95; and the comptroller- 
general is directed to enter satisfac- 
tion upon the judgment obtained by 
the State against them, upon the 
payment of costs, if any be due, 

From the above it appears that 
Adam Carruth furnished at least 
1,500 muskets to the U. S. Govern- 
ment at $15 each about 1821, One 
musket by him bears the date 1819. 

It also appears that he furnished 
some muskets to the State of South 
Carolina for the militia companies 
about the year 1823. 
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Ojibway Customs 


qa 


By JOHN HUNTER 


ANY customs, and many of the 

methods formerly employed by 
older generaticns of Indians, who 
lived the care free life of the aborig- 
inal villages, are more or less lost in 
the new generations. Many Indian 
children, for years, have been edu- 
cated at schools) which were some- 
times far away from relatives and 
ancestral influences. These ancestors 
were extremely competent in adapt- 
ing themselves to the crude and lei- 
surely necessities of nomadic life. The 
lodge or tepee was a place of abode, 
but the outdoors included in his 
range, or the horizon bounding his 
immediate vision, was also regarded 
as home. 


Long contact with white influences, 
brought new interests, as well as new 
religions, and a mixture of foreign 
blood, and these helped to bring a 
certain disregard for the old arts 
skillfully practiced by the old gener- 
ations. When the purpose or use of 
certain articles is understood, the 
imagination and handicraft employed 
in many instances is appreciated. 
The same is true ~vhen applied to Id 
time plains or woodcraft. Portions 
of conversations with a Lake Supe- 
rior Ojibway from Bad River Reser- 
vation, named Medioeiosh, may inter- 
est some who find the Indian life pic- 
turesque. About the methods of ob- 
taining the fine Indian tan buckskin 
he relates as follows: 


“In November, the two year ld 
spike horn buck is ready to hunt for 
properly conditioned buckskin. This 


is mating season, when the buck seeks- 


the moose willow trees, to rub off 
against them, the summer moss 
growth on his horns. It is a time 
when he is in good physical trim, and 
ready to pick quarrels with other 
bucks. After first snowfall, the In- 
dian leaves his lodge in early morn- 
ing, to look for the spot where the 
buck has slept, and to follow his 
trail. The trail indicates the age of 
the buck, and if desirable for a hide. 
When the deer is brought home, prop- 
er skinning occupies about a half 
hour. After the hide has hung for 
a certain time, it is ready to tan, 
which process differs somewhat with 
different tribes, but is usually de- 


‘pendent on a liquid made from the 


deer’s brains. The hide is worked un- 
til it is soft, pliable, and durable, 
after which it is made into small 
tepee shape and smoked. The result 
is a far more desirable skin than if 
commercially tanned.” 


In gathering willow bark for the 
fragrant Indian tobacco, or “kinni 
kinick,” it seems that several species 
yield this important item, in addition 
to the commonly known red willow, 
which is mentioned in “Hiawatha.” 
The location of the poem was among 
the Lake Superior Ojibways, and Hia- 
watha made his pipe bowl from the 
red pipestone, found only in that re- 
gion. Medioeiosh says of these wil- 
lows: 


“The best quality of willow bark, 
when mixed with leaf or plug tobacco, 
is called ‘‘mock-key-bug,” and is made 
from the moose willow bark, called 
“moose-she-mish.” Second quality is 
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from the Bear willow, or “ma-kwa- 
mish.” Another is magate willow, or 
“OQ-kwe-mish.” A fourth is the red 
willow, or “me-squaw-bee-mish.” The 
best gathering time is in the winter 
months, when summer insects which 
have eaten into the bark are dead. 
The outside bark is scraped away, 
and the inner bark removed in small 
strips, which twist into corkscrew 
curls. It is placed in wocden screen 
racks and dried over the embers of 
a hardwood fire. Then it is placed 
in buckskin bags until it is ready to 
be chopped, with an equal amount of 
tobacco, for smoking.” 


He describes the method of obtain- 
ing an important Ojibway winter 
food, wild rice: 

“Wild rice grows in large areas in 
the rivers and sloughs south of Lake 
Superior, in the northern parts of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. It blos- 
soms in late July, and is harvested 
around the middle of August. Early 
in August, Indians go in canoes or 
“dugouts,” with one person to paddle, 
and one to tie bunches of stalks to- 
gether with bass wood strings, to pro- 
tect the kernels from millions of 
blackbirds, rice birds, and wild ducks, 
who feed in the rice fields. Some- 
times many acres are tied in this 
manner. The stalks grow about four 
feet under water from a mud bottom, 
and about four feet above water. The 
kernels are about two thirds of an 
inch long. Toward the last of August 
the stalks are untied and the rice 
shaken into the canoes. Some rice 
gatherers do not tie the stalks, but 
use two light sticks to thump the rice 
off the stalks and into the canoes. 
The first method yields better results 
for the labor involved. After thresh- 
ing the chaff away, the rice is placed 
in large brass kettles and dried over 
a small fire. It is fine seasoning for 
wild game or venison when cooked 
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together. One method of course is to 
wash thoroughly, place over a fire a 
short time to dry, pop it like pop 
corn, and serve with cream, syrup, or 
butter. Another way is to use a large 
cup of rice, place in two quartz of 
boiling water for a short time, along 
with four slices of bacon, tablespoon 
of butter, third of a teaspoon of salt, 
fourth of teaspoon of black pepper, 
use ccver on pan, and serve hot. Or 
it may be seasoned as before, use two 
and one-half quarts of water and boil 
thirty minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Or it can be cooked together with 
meat. Wild rice is considered an im- 
portant health food by Ojibways.” 


The very handsome colored woven 
bags, about two feet square, made by 
the Ojibways, Winnebagoes, Meno- 
minies, Mesquakies, and other tribes, 
are becoming scarce, as the weaving 
process is tedious, and many Indian 
women do not know the method of 
weaving. Some have very old and 
handsome colored designs. These, and 
the long sashes, are about the only 
weaving yarns done by the Mid- 
West Indians. Medioeiosh makes some 
interesting comments about these bags. 


“They were in use a long way back 
in Indian tradition, and many cf the 
old designs, such ag the otter tail, the 
underwater monster, thunder bird, 
river, and lighting designs, have 
been handed down for generations. 
They are woven from top to bottom, 
in a complicated weave, and the fig- 
ures worked in with different colored 
yarns. Some were used in the medi- 
cine lodge, some by medicine men to 
hold Indian herbs, and other medicine 
materials, some indicated where traps 
and fish nets were kept, the pine tree 
design, held valued belongings, and 
some were used by women to hold 
ribbons, beads, etc.” 


The making, care, and use of the 
tribal pow-wow drum involves much 
complicated ceremony, rather hard to 
straighten out correctly. 

“In making the drum, a dance is 
held for from four to eight days, and 
the making of the different parts is 
distributed among several of the most 
skillful workers. The four stakes on 
which the drum is swung represent 
the doorways of the four winds. 
There are eight drummers and four 
caretakers, and the drum is the prop- 
erty of the head man of the tribe. 
There are forty-two members, how- 
ever, who have a tribal interest in the 
drum on behalf of all the rest of the 
tribe. The head drummer faces to- 
ward the east, and another drummer 
has charge of the tobacco pouch and 
pipe used during ceremonials.” 

Among the customs of every day 
Indian life he gives these items— 

“Long ago, when many trails led 
through the forests, and the tribes 
were at peace, game and fish were 
plentiful, and the Indian had a happy 
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life; in the spring he planted his 
corn, and in midsummer gathered and 
dried berries for winter food, These 
were kept in woven reed baskets or 
bags. In August the wild rice was 
harvested. The men made birch bark 
canoes in July, when the bark was at 
its best. The women made buckskin 
clothes for the family, and many 
pairs of moccasins, wintergreen 
leaves and other leaves were gathered 
for tea, as well as medicinal herbs 
and barks. Late in September the 
cranberries were gathered in ‘the 
swamp lands. By October all the 
corn and other winter food were 
buried in pits dug inside the lodges. 
The women would twist bass wood 
twine, and the men would weave fish 
nets for the catching of fish, which 
the women smoked and placed in 
woven reed or bark baskets. In win- 
ter came the hunting season, and if 
fresh fish were desired, they were 
speared through air holes in the ice. 
The spear was made from a black 
bear’s hip bone. When a bear was 
killed, the women rendered out the 
fat or lard, which was used in sea- 
soning cooked fvod. 

When sturgeon were caught the oil 
from them was also used in ecoking. 
When winter was over, and maple sap 
running in March, the families would 
make sugar for the years supply, and 
also gather certain spring medicinal 
herbs for ailments or accidents. In- 
dians regarded animals as having 
souls, and each kind of animals as 
having its ruler or king. This king 
was always the rare Albino of the 
species, and this Albino king lived in 
a secret place among the high hills, 
and seldom exposed himself to view. 
For instance, the Albino porcupine 
king occasionally came out of his cave 
palace to sun himself. The Indian 
has what the white man calls animal 
clans, called after some animal, and 
into which he is born. Each clan of 
Indians masters the power from cer- 
tain medicine herbs, which give him 
strength, long life, health and spirit- 
ual powers, and he acquires certain 
powers credited to the animal whose 
name indicates his clan. In fact, the 
crowding population which confined 
the Indians to small spaces and re- 
stricted his liberties, makes the old 
days, when he fought his battles, 
hunted the deer and bear, and caught 
his daily supply of fish, seem very far 
away.” 


“oo 
Exploring on Lafitte Island 
oO 


By L. S. FRIERSON 

Near the town of Mansfield, Louis- 
iana, County Seat of DeSoto Parish, 
is to be found a beautiful body of 
water, known as Cannisia Lake, com- 
monly called by the natives, Clear 
Lake. It waters covers some 1200 
acres and are surrounded by high 
banks which afforded ideal camping 
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conditions for the Indians. Along the 
waters edge stand towering cypress 
heavily bearded with grey Spanish 
moss, majestic sentinels of days when 
redskins shot game from their boughs 
and fished beneath their massive 
spread. Towards the south end of the 
lake and near the center stands an is- 
land some forty acres in size, which 
in extreme high water, stands dry. 
The island is known as “Chicot Is- 
land” or sometimes called “Lafitte Is- 
land” due to a legend stil! prevalent 
among the local residents, that the 
notorious Pierre Lafitte, a French 
pirate, and his gang would come up 
from south Louisiana and bury their 
treasures on the Island. 

Along the borders of this lake are 
remains of six or seven large Indian 
camp sites. Where the land has been 
cultivated and after the spring rains, 
the writer has collected thousands of 
arrow points. Fragments of pcttery 
can be found by the “basket full.” On 
the east side of the lake and near sev- 
eral of the campsites I found three 
mounds. Two of these mounds were 
in cultivated area and had suffered 
the devastation of “Money Diggers,” 
while the third, thanks to the protec- 
tion of heavy timber and underbrush 
was found still intact. The mound 
was hidden in a thick srove of tre 
on a high bank in the bend of the 
Lake. It stood some ten feet above 
thé surface of the surrounding 
ground. The top slightly. depressed, 
the west side sloping with the bank, 
down to the lake’s edge. Several 
fairly large trees were growing on 
the mound, one approximately ten 
inches in diameter. With the discov- 
ery of the mound came plans for ex- 
cavation. A few days later the writ- 
er returned and with the help of 
three negro boys, made the excava- 
tion. 

Only a small trace of bone was 
found in the mound. This only showed 
up in three black layers of dirt, that 
no doubt were ashes, representing 
three layers of cremation burials? 
At a depth of two feet (from top of 
mound) and near the center we dis- 
covered our first relic, a boat stone 
of unusual workmanship. Next at the 
depth of three and one-half feet a 
fragment of a boatstone made of 
quartzite or crystal, with a small hole 
drilled through the center. However 
the relic had been broken and only 
about one-half of the original re- 
mained. 

Then came my supreme moment. 
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At a depth of five feet and slightly 
to the East of the center we discov- 
ered in the second black strata, two 
wonderful points. 

It is a great thrill to collect a per- 
fect flint spear point six inches in 
length, six inch points are not to be 
had often. That is when one does 
most of the collecting oneself. Points 
of this size are sometimes to be had 
by the large dealers of Indian Relics 
at prices in proportion to their size. 
These points that the writer discov- 
ered are not flint, but pure, clear 
crystal. You readers of HOBBIES who 
collect Indian relics can appreciate 
what an experience this find was. Two 
crystal points without a flaw. The 
larger point measuring six inches, the 
small three and one-half. The larger 
specimen shows age. The face of the 
point has had considerable water 
wear or exposure. The smaller point 
is of slightly better workmanship. 

The closest supply of material of 
this kind is 250 miles due north of 
DeSoto Parish, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, of Arkansas. Material of this 
kind is not rare but points of this 
size and of this material are very 
rare anywhere. In some of the larg- 
er collections of Arkansas are to be 
found numbers of crystal points, but 
they are of the smaller types usually 
known as “bird points.” 

In answer to my inquiry in regard 
to these points I quote a letter from 
Mr. Clark Wissler, Department of 
Anthropology, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

“Such points are not numerous but 
will be found in most large collec- 
tions. We have a few, none of which 
are as large as your specimens ap- 
pear to be. The rarity of such points 
is probably due entirely to the scarc- 
ity of the material. Even in paleo- 
lithic collections from Europe a few 
beautiful examples. of rock crystal 
implements have bee reported.” 

Probably one of the largest private 
collections in the South is owned by 
Harry J. Lemley, of Arkansas. In 
this collection are to be found quite 
a few crystal points of the smaller 
type. 

Has any reader of Hospies heard 
of a large crystal point of this size? 
My collection is limited to DeSoto 
Parish (some five thousand objects). 
It is thus valuable from a scientific 
standpoint. I hopé that the readers 
appreciate my feelings on discovering 
these objects. 





ONLY A FEW LEFT 


“MOUND BUILDERS OF ILLINOIS,” 
by Addison J. Throop, Call Printing Co., 
East St. Louis, Illinois, publishers. Con- 
tains large map of the great Cahokia 
mound group; twenty-six illustrations 
picturing hundreds of mound builder 
relics, and an 11-inch picture of the 
Cahokia mound, “King of all mounds”; 
78 pages, paper binding. Price, $1. Post- 
age paid. “A valuable and interesting 
contribution to the study of Illinois 


archaeology.” n3057p 
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Eliminate Fake Relics 


be | 1) od 


By O. C. LIGHTNER 


| ey RELIC collecting probably 
lends itself to fakes more than any 
other hobby. There are several rea- 
sons for this that are apparent to 
advanced collectors, In the first place 
many young collectors start without 
making a study of the subject. They 
naturally are at first easily duped and 
it is hard to estimate how many thou- 
sands of young collectors are dis- 
couraged because of fakes. For 
the good of all of us faking ought to 
be stopped. There is no group of col- 
lecting that offers the possibilities of 
advanced values as Indian relic col- 
lecting for the reason that we natu- 
rally do not collect modern material 
and certainly no more of the ancient 
is being produced and most of it has 
been found. As the years go by and 
the number of collectors increase 
Indian relics will become rare, There 
will be more museums established in 
cities with an Indian history and 
every one of them will want a good 
representation of Indian artifacts. 


There should, however, be earnest 
co-operation on the part of every col- 
lector to eliminate the fakes and use 
no kid gloves in doing so. The first 
thing to do, of course, is to have no 
fakes in your own collection and quit 
passing them on to someone else when 
you find you have been stung. As 
collectors study the subject and gain 
advanced knowledge they discover 
they have been duped, Instead of tak- 
ing their loss, which they can well 
afford to do, they have traded these 
fakes on to another unsuspecting col- 
lector, One of the biggest collectors 
in the country was exposed sometime 
ago by the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Society for attempting to trade a 
fake and it severely injured him. 
Fakes originate from certain “fac- 
tories” that are pretty well located. 
There is one in Illinois, one in Ken- 
tucky, one in Tennessee and one in 
Virginia. In these four places the 
manufacture of fake artifacts has 
been definitely located. They have 
been exposed at different times by 
museums. The Kentucky case led to 
prosecution and conviction by the 
United States government. Fakes that 
are found in other sections mostly 
reach there via the trade route. It 
is comparatively easy for an advanced 
collector to tell a fake. It takes a 
skillful faker to make even a good 
imitation as much as they try stunts 
of burning them, aging, etc, In the 
Hobby Museum we will have a cabi- 
net displaying fake Indian artifacts 
so that interested visitors may study 
them and find out how fakes can be 


spotted. In the next cabinet we will 
have a collection of real ones. If you 
want to get rid of your fakes send 
them to the Hobby Museum. If you 
don’t do that throw them out of your 
collection at once label them plainly 
as such. Fakes belong only in an 
educational museum where there is 
no buying, selling or trading done. 
Hossigs has sacrificed a lot of adver- 
tising to keep fakes out of circula- 
tion and if we can sacrifice, you can 
sacrifice. The trouble with some col- 
lectors is they will fraternize with 
fakers when they know very well they 
make a practice of selling spurious 
material. If that kind of people is 
absolutely shunned by the fraternity 
they will move to other fields. If we 
fraternize with them they have a 
right to think it is all right to do it— 
that the harm is in getting caught. 


“Go 


Last year a fellow who apparently 
had more nerve than sense wrote us 
stating that he made imitation relics 
and would divide the loot with us in 
selling them at the World’s Fair, He 
remarked that we could make a lot 
of money. It is funny how these peo- 
ple imagine they are going to make 
a lot of money out of their fakes and 
they are always broke. We _ never 
knew any of them to have any real 
money. 


“oY 


Guy S. Emery, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, writes us about a human skele- 
ton he found with three steel pointed 
arrows imbedded in the bone on the 
hip and through the vertabrae. 





COLLECTORS WELCOME 

AT HUNTER’S INDIAN TEPEE 
Rare plains and woodland Indian ar- 
ticles; beadwork; old Navaho jewelry and 
blankets; buffalo head and robes. Bar- 
gain values now on things that will soon 
enhance in value. sc 
North over Michigan Ave. Bridge to 
Water Tower, West one block to Rush 

and Pearson. Antique district. 

816 RUSH ST., CHICAGO Superior 0851 








LARGE JIVARO 
| South American Headhunters 
INDIAN SPEARS 


Made of hard wood, 12 feet long. 
Also decorative bows and arrows 
from the same tribe. 


FRED LEIGHTON’S 
TRADING POST 
13 E. 8th St. New York City 
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and 


Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts, 












Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts who take Indian work in 
their Scout organizations, and Junior collectors are invited 
to contribute to this department. It is our plan that this 


Junior Collectors Department 


section be edited by these newer collectors and we invite 


all to send contributions detailing their work in Indian 
material. All worthy manuscripts will be printed. 









Sojourneying 


=> 


By MAx A. AYER 


ide recent week end trips to 

Kansas City, proved very inter- 
esting. Several old acquaintances in 
the Indian relics field were renewed 
and new Junior Collectors met. I was 
surprised to learn that only sinew 
sewed goods are acceptable on the 
market. 


One of the interesting collections in 
Kansas City is to be found at the 
Nelson Art Galleries, a recently es- 
tablished institution. The display of 
Indian articles is nicely arranged in 
lighted cases. At either end of the 
Indian room, which is located in the 
basement of the building, is a replica 
of a Navajo woman at work, carding 
wool for the life size loom. A re- 
serve of Indian arts and crafts is 
held by the museum, to give the visi- 
tors a varied display. The majority 
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of pieces in this collection are of 
modern or recent work. 

At the Kansas City Public Library, 
in the basement, is a very fine col- 
lection of older relics. Many pipes, 
among which belonged to famous 
chiefs of the Central Plains Indians. 
Two very beautiful painted buffalo 
robes with pictographs on them are 
also in this collection. 

Those who have the opportunity to 
visit in Kansas City should see these 
two collections as they are both rare 
and unusual. 

Now back in Iowa again—the Mes- 
quakie Indians at Tama held their 
annual Pow Wow August 16, 17, 18, 
19, three miles west of Tama. 

In a future issue I shall try to give 
you a picture of the Pow Wow a lit- 
tle history of the Mesquakie and some 
of the events that took place at Tama. 





Dyes and Paints Used by the Indian 


Fe 


| bd you have ever seen a painting on 

a buffalo robe, a painted drum 
head or a decorated parfleche bag, 
you must have marveled at the crafts- 
manship with its primitive but artis- 
tic display of art. 

Colors in many hues played an im- 
portant role in Indian Art. Some 
tribes retain the old methods of mak- 
ing dyes for their work, while others 
have accepted the “store products,” 
which do not give the effect of the 
natural characteristic and symbolic 
dyes. 

Until recently Indian art has been 
so commercialized, that it has been 
cheapened. People have the opinion 
that the Indian of today can make 
nothing but trash such as pin cush- 
ions, pillow tops, placques, ornamental 
fixtures, commonly seen in curio 
stores. Naturally the older art relics 
have been snatched up by the muse- 
ums or by private collectors, but there 
is appearing a new era of art in the 
young generation. 

Indian schools are giving more of 
a free reign to the students who are 
inspired to their native arts. The 
southwest tribes, through their par- 
tial seclusion from the white man, 





carried on their aboriginal method of 
making dyes, to a great extent. The 
eastern and central tribes because of 
their contacts with the white man 
have accepted substitutes for their 
old methods. 

The Indians of the woodland area 
formerly used the barks, roots, and 
leaves of various plants to make their 
dyes. The color was extracted by 
boiling the plants or by mashing the 
juices from them. The native dyes 
gave beautiful coloring to porcupine 
quills, which were used to decorate all 
parts of their costumes and baskets. 
Quill work is now becoming scarce 
because of the lack of material and 
the time. 

The Sioux, was fortunate, for the 
Black Hills and the Dakotas could 
supply him with every color. Black 
wag obtained from charcoal, white 
from the clay at White River, red 
from Red Cloud Hill, yellow from the 
yellow ochre at Standing Rock Reser- 
vation. 

All the colors have their signifi- 
cance, red for war or east, white sym- 
bolized winter, blue the north and the 
sky, yellow the earth, sun, war 
horses; these are Sioux color sys- 


tems. A war shirt was often painted 
blue on the upper half and yellow be- 
low to represent the sky above ind 
the earth below. 

A fixative to retain the color was 
sometimes used. This was made by 
boiling the throat skin of the buf- 
falo down to a thick paste. A stick 
with this glue on it, when dampened 
was spread over the artist’s work 
causing a thin film to cover the work, 
protecting it from abuse. 


Various tribes had their color | 


schemes by which they designed their 
crafts. The neighboring tribes used 
different or similar colorings, but 
there was a difference readily dis- 
tinguishable. 

With the new Indian program, the 
new school system on the reservation, 
should play an important part in the 
reestablishment of Indian art. When 
the students are at home their par- 
ents who perhaps still retain the old 
cultures and methods can provide 
many specimens of art. 

. Let us all hope that the future will 

bring forth a renaissance, that the 

beautiful, artistic and aboriginal 

works of The American Indian will 

not fade into the dusk of tomorrow. 
“Er 


Mescal or Peyote Religion 
o 

Some time ago, I made the ac- 
quaintance of an old Ponca Indian. 
One night I asked him to sing for 
me some of the tribal songs. He did 
so, but occasionally he stopped short 
in the middle of a song, saying, “I 
get the Mescal songs mixed in my 
mind.” I then became very interested 
in this religious belief. 

There are many forms or ways of 
carrying out the rituals of the Mescal 
or Peyote ceremony. Many of the 
central tribes use this form of re- 
ligion which has some connection with 
the religious teachings of Christ in- 
corporated into it. 

The Mescal, or the Peyote, which 
is taken internally in the form of a 
liquid or a solid is obtained from the 
Agava plant. The Mescal bean is 
flat on one side and curved on the 
other and has an appearance of the 
sun, with its rays of light branching 
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out. The concoction, made from the 
Mescal is boiled out from the stalks 
which are placed into a pit filled with 
heated stones. The stalks are cooked 
and the juices rendered from them. 
The Mescalero Apache get their name 
from this bean as they are called Mes- 
cal Eaters. 

Let us look into the ceremony of 
the Mescal or Peyote rites. The per- 
son who gives the ceremony arises at 
dawn so he can make a cross at the 
exact spot where the sun is to arise. 
A circle is drawn around the cross 
within whose boundaries the tipi is 
to be placed. A fireplace is made in 
the center of the tipi in the shape of 
a half-moon. The tipi is to repre- 
sent the earth. 

The guests or participants in the 
ceremony enter the lodge after the 
leader and the drummer who is pre- 
ceeded by the fireman, who attends 
the ceremonial fire; he spreading 
sage from the leader’s place to the 
door and then all over the lodge. A 
prayer is made before the partici- 
pants enter and are seated. The lead- 
er carries ceremonial articles, such as 
feathers, rattle, staff and drumstick. 
A prayer is offered to the peyote and 
te the strengthening of the partici- 
pants in the rites. The Mescal or 
Peyote is then passed to the left, four 
in number until the person nearest 
the door is reached, he giving it to 
those opposite who pass it around un- 
til it comes to the leader again. The 
leader then gives instructions to the 
people who are to eat the beans, then 
he eats one and the rest follow his 
example. The first song called the 
starting song is sung and the leader 
passes the staff to the right to the 
next who may sing any song he 
wishes and upon completion of the 
song, he returns the staff to the lead- 
er. 
This continues until midnight when 
the leader calls for the singing staff 
wherever it may be and he sings the 
midnight song, followed by three 
Peyote or Mescal songs. The fireman 
then goes for water, this was used in 
the significance that Christ was born 
at midnight and that good tidings 
were brought to earth, the water be- 
ing one of them. The water is drunk 
first by the leader then the drummer, 
and then by the people. The leader 
then returns the staff to the one it 
was taken from before midnight. As 
soon as the man starts to sing the 
leader takes his flute and leaves the 
tip. going first to the east, then the 
northwest and south and plays on the 
flute, this is to announce the birth 
of Christ to the world. The leader 
then returns to the tipi and the sing- 
ing continues until daybreak, when 
the leader places an otter skin cap 
on his head, blows the flute, to repre- 
sent the Day of Judgment when 
Christ is to appear with his crown of 
glory. Water is again brought. A 
ceremonial display is made with the 
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water over the mescal or peyote and 
over the cross made on the ground 
in the tipi, by the fireman at mid- 
night. Four songs are then sung and 
food is brought in. The participants 
eat this and then they depart for 
their own respective homes. 

The Mescal or Peyote affects the 
consumers in many different ways. 
Many times the eaters are in agony, 
others see grotesque figures of ani- 
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mals or men. Speeches are made and 
forgiveness is asked by those who 
partake in the ceremony when they 
are under the influence of the Mescal 
or Peyote. The man who told me 
these things explained it to me in this 
way. “I saw all, I knew all, I was 


myself.” 

The Mescal or Peyote religion has 
been widespread among the tribes of 
the Central Plains. 





From “Mound Builders of Illinois,” by Addison J. Throop 
EFFIGIES 
The study of effigies in Mound Builder pottery is a most fascinating one. They are 


found wherever Mound Builders left the evidences of their village sites and burials. 
The above effigy pot came from Hickman County, Kentucky, and like effigies have 


been found in the bottom 
Ohio and subsidiary rivers. 


lands and on higher ground of the Mississippi and 
The smaller objects in the foreground are naturally- 


shaped concretions of “lime-drip’’ occurring in the loess which covers the bluffs 


bordering rivers in this section. 


the great Cahokia group near East St. 


They came from the base line of a mound in 


Louis, Itlinois, The larger objects are 


similar concretions found spaced at regular intervals outside of a stone burial 


cist in Randolph County, Illinois. 


These shapes so resembled the pottery effigy 


of the squatting fat woman (so generally found—yet no two alike) that we saved 

them. Though the resemblance was vague, somewhat after the image of “the 

man in the moon” or faces im the clouds or rocks, we considered them interesting 

and worth saving, especially when we realized that they had been carefully placed 
in conjunction with burials of departed loved ones. 





From ‘Mound Builders of Illinois,” by Addison J. Throop 


VESSELS FROM OFFERMANN MOUND, MONROE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


The Mound Builders may have been materialists, or they may have had a 
realization of spiritual things beyond what one would ordinarily suppose. The 
fact that food bowls and “‘water bottles’? are found with burials leads one 
to the belief that material food and drink were cqnsigned to the ground, 
with the individual, with a knowledge that it would be absorbed into its 
original elements. The effigy ‘bottle’ here shown, on the right, has a hole 
in the side of it that was made there, it being the supposition of some 
observers that the hole was for the purpose of ‘‘killing’’ the pot, or to more 


quickly release the contents. 


The vessel on the left is a modified form of 


the “fox’’ vessel on the left of the picture shown, the ‘tail’? or handle 


reminding one of the beaver. 
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From “Mound Builders of Illinois,” by Addison J. Throo 
EFFIGY POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN BOTTOMS 

The above effigy pottery from and near the Offermann Farm, Monroe County, 
ll., is typical of effigy pottery throughout the Great American Bottoms. 
One finds it described and illustrated in Smithsonian reports; also in Pro- 
fessor Moorehead’s report on his work in the Cahokia Mound group. The 
vessel at the left is an animal effigy, the blunt nose, protruding eyes, the 
elfish ears reminding one strongly of a fox or an English fairy or elf. The 
bowl is of red material, hard surface, about three inches tall and four and 
a half inches in diameter. It was found by Mr. Antone Fanaia, living a 


few miles up the Bottom toward Valmeyer, III. 


The right-hand vessel 


represents a Gulf of Mexico shell cut to make it into a useful vessel and 
came from the Offermann mound. 


A Forgotten Tree Ring 
Record 


Reprinted from “Science,” July 6, 1934 
Vol. 80, No, 2062, Pages 16-17 


o 

The intensive study of tree rings 
in timbers from ruins in our South- 
west is known favorably to all arch- 
aeologists. Dr. A. E, Douglass, con- 
sidered the authority in tree ring 
studies, through his labors and those 
of other archaeologists has been able 
to date accurately many of the Pueblo 
sites, 

I think it is no more than fair to 
bring to the attention of readers that 
as far I can ascertain the first men- 
tion of tree ring study occurred in 
my book, “Fort Ancient,” published 
at Cincinnati in 1890, This volume 
is devoted to a survey and descrip- 
tion of Fort Ancient by the late Mr. 
Gerard Fowke, a competent author- 
ity, Mr. Clinton Cowen, an engineer, 
and myself. On page 34 of that book 
is presented the result of tree ring 
counting on a large walnut stump lo- 
cated in the southern part of Fort 
Ancient. This tree was famous in 
that part of the country because of 
its size, It had been cut nineteen 
years before the survey. The lower 
part of the stump was fairly well 
preserved. At the suggestion of a 
botanist, our men sawed the stump 
close to the ground, and Cowen and 
Fowke carefully counted the rings. 
The total was 255 years. Thus we 
found that the tree sprouted in 1615. 

A stone grave was found under 
this stump, and the tree roots ex- 
tended over and down upon all sides. 
How many years previous to the 
growing of the sapling the burial was 
made, no man may know. 

It is fortunate this record was set 
down at the time of our exploration. 
—Warren King Moorehead, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, 





Kentuckiana 
o 

The John H. Bowman, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., writes: 

“The University of Kentucky, at 
Lexington, has received five hundred 
skeletons, in all conditions of preser- 
vation, from portions of Alabama and 
Tennessee, where anthropological and 
archaeological excavations are being 
made under the direction of Prof. W. 
S. Webb, head of the department of 
anthropology and archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Several new 
hydro-electric plants are being con- 
structed in Alabama and Tennessee, 
and, when completed, the dams and 
impounded water would permanently 
cover the burial sites, which necessi- 
tated the immediate excavations. 

“Those in charge of the work say 
that it will require at least a year to 
assemble properly and study the 
skeletons some of which have been 
identified as belonging to the Chero- 
kee civilization, from three to five 
hundred years old. 

“All skeletons will remain at the 
University of Kentucky, :nd_ will 
eventually be on exhibition to the 
public.” 

“GoY 


Hoes Common Here 


B. Frank Flory, of York, Pa., who 
is an enthusiastic Indian relic collect- 
or, writes under date of July 24: 

“I was in Perry County lately and 
my friend there presented me with 
five nice stone hoes made of rhyolite, 
a blue stone that the Indians got here 
in the mountains. It is strange that 
most all of the specimens found here 
on this place are hoes. I was all over 
the place where these hoes were 
found but it was so hot and dry that 
I did not find anything. I am going 
again the first week in August when 
I hope to be more successful.” 
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Measuring Rods 


“Since you ask for our opinion, »s 
to the use of the instruments pictured 
on page 97, August Hopsigs, I would 
say that they could be measuring 
rods. The band is in the exact center 
and they resemble the ancient meas- 
uring rod or staff. Enjoy HoBBIES 
and especially the editorials.” 


Robert R. Hall, Conn. 








GENUINE INDIAN RELICS 


Send 10 cents for latest catalogue 
of my complete and extensive col- 
lection, Many desirable pieces for 
everyone from beginner to ad- 
vanced collector. 

An invitation is extended to all 
who are interested to inspect my 
collection on their vacation trip 
this summer. tfc 


W. C. FUELLHART 
WARREN COUNTY 
TIDIOUTE, PA, 




















irr es 
Pre-historic Relics 


Dug from mounds, and graves in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. My next price 
list will come out in September. Don’t 
fail to get this—5c Stamps. Largest 
dealer in the South. 


G. E. PILQUIST 


Box 666 
DARDANELLE, ARK. 


n34c 





e es 

Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a large and 
carefully selected stock of prehistoric 
stone relics, old beadwork and trap- 
pings, weapons, Navajo rugs and In- 
dian pottery. We have an especially 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
etc., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coins, are also 
described in our new price lists. tfc 

Complete illustrated lists 10c. 


N. E. CARTER 
Established 1900 
Drawer G. Elkhorn, Wisc. 








T. O. YOUNG 


Dealer in 


Indian Relics, U. S. Coins and 
Stamps. Also Curios, Minerals, 
cut and polished gem-stones. 


Send stamp for my bargain , 


Box 734 New P. O. Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED INDIAN RELICS 
ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 





WANTED FOR CASH — Fine long 


genuine gem points and effigy 
Cc. Fuellhart, 
n367 


Send outlines.—W. 
Tidioute, Pa. 





WANTED —Indian relics of stone, 


. 





WILL BUY extra fine long spears and 
knives; also super-fine war points, espe- 
cially Arkansas willow leafs from graves. 
Write fully, today.—Cooperider, Estab- 
lished 19138, at 424 Mass. Ave., 
apolis, Ind. 





BUY OR TRADE Navajo blankets, 
archaeology books, Indian material any 
kind. State price—no offers. Corre- 
spondence invited with advanced collec- 
tors.—Bernard, Box 192, Oakland, Calif. 





WANTED TO BUY 
genuine superb Effigy Pipes, Quartz = 
other scarce Banner Stones. xtra larg 
grooved axes.—N, Carter, sae” Wis. 


— Wanted 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers’, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, $ 
times, 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. (Cash in advance.) 


HOBBIES 


FOR SALE—Offer No. 1—Drill, 


Scraper, | 6 Arrow Bird’ Point, 
Flesher, $1.75 ho for 75c. Offer No. 2 


Arrow, Triangler 
Poin * Spall, Sauner, 1.75 value, all od 
7 . ‘a cre cata, 't 1 Selec 


ife, , Chi 

er Point, 6 Arrowheads an 
Points, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for >1.75. 
All above p » eae 


400; 1 
Shell 


$2 60; 10 Ka Arrowh 
Age Tomahawk, 30c; 


ettH “4 I a4 Large T-s! 
° ’ 2) me. 
ve ic; im n ob ° 


0c; 1 
Oregon 
Gem Bird Point, 45c; Flint Hide ‘oe 
7c; Finest Long Flint War Point, 45c; 
Bird Points, 60c; Fish Scaler, 
og Arizona Pottery, — 
3 Western Bird Points, 


age and insurance extra. 

logue, 5c. See my catalogue before you 
bay. Satisfaction aranteed, — Vernon 
Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas. tfc036 
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GENUINE ANCIENT 


INDIAN RELICS | 
Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 
1—1 celt, 1 spear and 6 ar- 
FOWB cccccscccsccccccccccceQie 
t (rare) .... 1.00 
ttery 


preeses 1.00 
beads 


ecee be 














from Oregon ........ece00+ 1.00 
6—1 handsome $2 point 
from Or [= bey 


actual arrows and 

1 Roller or beli pestle .... 
1920 Nice assorted arrows .. 1 
aie | a QITOWS ........ 1 


i312 “Choice selected arrows. 
14—10 Fine war points ....... 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows .. 1 
it choice rotary arrows ... 








21—100 Assorted grave 
22—100 imperfect relics ....... 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk ... 1 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers ..... 
25—10 rare wampum beads ... 1 
26—1 Fine Flint so aeenecése e 
ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid 
Send Stamp for My Price List 
Special Discount to Dealers 
Address All Orders to 


T. 0. YOUNG 




















PREHISTORIC RELICS FOR SALE 
Largest assortment in Middle West. No 
lists; state wants. Will submit out- 
lines. Collectors, Museums supplied. Also 
Alaskan relics. — Donald O. Boudeman, 
Curator of ne: Public Museum, 
234 S. Burdick St lamazoo, jy 12355 





SHRUNKEN HEAD of Jivarro Indian, 
good condition.—Mrs. Stephen W. Kearny, 
129 Howard St., San Antonio, Tex. s2p 





THREE woven beaded trappings, $25 
each. Pictures and gas sg by re- 
quest. — A, Ayer, c/o Z S. R., 
Younker Bros., Des Moines, Iowa spl 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS for 
advanced collectors end a —Albin A 
Elchert, New Riegel, O 268s 





25 CHOICE SELECTED ARROWS, 
$1.00.—H. L. Talburt, Calico Rock, Ark. 
$155 


30 GENUINE Fang oo FLINT AR- 
while they last, $1.00 








RARE GROUP SHRUNKEN HEADS, 
family of 4. Parents, infant, youth, — 
zon tribe, fiercest of all tribes.—Trigger 
200 W. 49th St., New York City. £6882 





SOUTH CAROLINA ARROWS, 30 for 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Triangle 
Curio Shop, Box 12, Buffalo, S. C. 33081 





FOR SALE—Arrows, fine, 10c; 12, $1.00. 
Spears, 5c. For other relics state needs.— 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—Clarence Whit- 
low, Plainview, Ark. s1001 





COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relics my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
interested in. Can send outlines.—W. M. 
Cunningham, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


aul2846 


OBSIDIAN SPEARS, fine ones from 
California and Oregon, up to 18% inches 
long, 12 all perfect, collection, $100, cash. 
Sent prepaid and insured. Bank reference. 
Established 1913.—Cooperider, 424 Mass. 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 51561 





COMMON ARROWHEADS, good as 
they come, assorted types, $3.50 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Spears, 314 to 4 inches, 
50c, ‘Slightly damaged axes, pestles, celts, 
hammers, $2.00 dozen. Postage extra.— 
Cooperider, 424 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. s1071 





BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, Govern- 
ment publications, other Indian subjects. 
—J, . Ventuella, 3417 So. Ha ate. 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Arrows, 12 select, $1.00; 
5 superb, $1.00; 12 nice bird points, $1.00. 
H. Du "Bose, 930 Piedmont Ave., 

op 





KAROK CEREMONIAL BLADE of 
black obsidian, 28 inches long, very fine, 
$80.00. Outline on request. Karok hunt- 
ing arrow with perfect obsidian ens. 
Feathers and head sinew wrapped, $2.5 
—C. P. Peyton, 919 Market St., Wiasaath 
Falls, Oregon. 03024 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet' we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 


FOR SALE 


Sioux Chief’s Bone Breast Plate, three 
rows, $10.00; Chief’s Breast Plate Otter 
Hide and Decorations, rare, $3.50; Indian 
Necklace Grave Beads and Human Finger 
Bones, rare, $3.00; Indian Carved Cedar 
Hair Flute, rare, 


skin Coat, large quill werked. rare, $22.00; 
Medicine Man’s Rattle Rawhide, designed 
in colors, old, rare, 50c; Chief’s. Solid 
Beaded .Buckskin Vest, large, beauty 
rare, $29, 00; Wampum Indian Money, 
taken from graves, rare, per 100, 90c; 
Chief’s War Bonnet, nice feathers and 
Watch Fo Sioux, $3.00; Indian Solid Beaded 


tion, large, 50c; A 
inches, genuine, pretty, $2.95; Chimayo 
Blanket, 20 by 40 inches, genuine, pretty, 
$3.65; Zarapes Rug, 20 by 40 inches, 
beauty, rich colors, $4.75; Photos, camera, 
ones of a?! noted Sioux chiefs, dozen aif- 
ferent, 55c; Indian Solid Beaded Hat 
Band, beauty, wide, 90c; Indian Awl 
Bone Horn or Wood Handle, queer, 
Sioux, 35c; Pretty Genuine Opal Set, 
beauty, 15c; Pretty Genuine Moonstone 
Set, rare, 25c; Pretty Genuine Blood- 
stone Set, rare, 40c; 10 Different Named 
Minerals and Gem on 

ferent Bird Points, 

genuine, 95c; 

with Location and History, $3. 00; 

ferent Fine old Genuine TAM era Mg Bills, 
all 45c. Illustrated catalogue free. All 
above genuine. Satisfaction or money 
back. Postage and insurance extra. sp 
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Don’t Trust Your Eye 


be | | 


By GORDON GRANT 
President, Ship Model Makers’ Club 


age weeks ago a young man 

called me on the telephone, say- 
ing he had a ship model which he had 
been working on for some time and on 
which he wanted my opinion. He 
spoke at some length upon the time 
and work he had devoted to it, so that 
I became more than a little curious 
to see it. We made an appointment 
for the afternoon, and he duly ar- 
rived at my studio, a box under his 
arm and the light of achievement in 
his eyes. 

With pride and loving care he 
opened the case and brought to light 
one of the worst examples of ship 
modelling I have seen in many a day. 
I did my best to conceal my disap- 
pointment and it was some moments 
before I could break silence. I did 
not want to hurt his feelings, but felt, 
nevertheless, it was my duty to set 
him right. He had asked for my 
opinion, and, rather than lie to him 
I undertook to point out the most 
glaring defects, a. the risk of making 
myself very unpopular, feeling that, 
in time, he would thank me for it. 

It was his first model, and like many 
before him he had trusted entirely to 
his eye for dimensions, and his memo- 
ry for details. The thickness of his 
bulwarks was equal to the beam of 
his small boat, his blocks were enor- 
mous, his mizzen braces led’ to the 
quarter instead of to the main mast, 
in fact she was clumsy and all wrong. 
He took my comments so well, and 
showed such interest in the art of 
model making, that I advised him to 
start anew and keep his first one for 
comparison. His case ig identical 
with hundreds of others today, and I 
cannot lay too much stress on the im- 
portance of starting right. To ll 
model makers, beginners and more 
advanced, I say and say again. Do 
not trust your eyes: do everything to 
scale; down to the most minute de- 
tail.” 

The most extraordinary case of 
waste of time and workmanship, due 
to neglect-of scale is a model belong- 
ing to a well known collector in New 
York. She is known as the “Great 
Patience,” a brig of about 1870, meas- 
uring on the deck, twenty-eight inches 





or thereabout. She was made by a 
Portugese sailor and represents a ves- 
sel he had sailed in for many years. 
His workmanship is supremely fine 
and the model, as she stands, must 
represent the work and devotion of 
years. Nothing that was to be found 
on the original is lacking in the rep- 
lica. The galley stove has pots and 
pans, and coal in the firebox. There 
are locks on the doors and the cap- 
tain’s bunk has pillows, sheets and 
blankets. But he worked entirely by 
rule of thumb. He trusted to his eye, 
and his eye deceived him. His blocks 
are the same size as his scuttle butt 
on deck. Though each is perfect, 
sheave and all. His bulwarks are 
seven feet high in relation to other 
items, and his hull, ribbed and 
planked, and beautifully finished 
would indicate that the original ves- 
sel must have drawn thirty-five feet 
of water. The Great Patience, in- 
stead of being what she was intended 
to be, is a curiosity, a sad example 
of how wrong one can go in relative 
dimensions, of detail and rigging. 

Many beginners make the mistake 
of being too ambitious in their first 
model,—often with the result that 
initial enthusiasm cools before the 
ship is finished: and results in haste 
and careless work. My advice is 
not to start with the “Constitution” 
or “Flying Cloud.” Try a small sloop, 
a cat boat or schooner. Then as skill 
develops work into the larger, more 
intricate craft. 

The interest in ship modelling which 
has shown itself in the last decade or 
two has resulted in the publication, 
through various sources, of good 
working plans of many types of ves- 
sels, so that it is quite easy to pick 
whatever subject the shipwright 
wants, and to get reliable sets of spe- 
cifications. Thus there is no excuse 
for such faults as I pointed out n 
my young friend’s model. 

Start with a solid b ock model, or 
one built up in “lifts,”—technically 
known as the “bread and butter” 
method. This can be done from any 
set of plans if the modeller does not 
wish to go into the difficulties of “rib 
and plank.” To the enthusiast “rib 





and plank” will inevitably come later, 
and it is then that he will experience 
his greatest thrill. I know of no 
pleasure to equal that which is felt 
when the frame model is finally 
turned over and planking begins. To 
see the ship take shape under the 
smooth form of the succeeding planks 
is rare joy to the builder, and it is 
with regret that he feels that a coat 
of paint must cover up the ribbons of 
spruce or box wood which he has laid 
and pegged with such loving care. In 
this connection I think it is a good 
plan to paint one side only, and leave 
the other simply rubbed with linseed 
oil. 

I have recently finished a one-quar- 
ter inch scale model of an English 
revenue fourteen gun cutter. Cutter 
models of this type are very uncom- 
mon and the subject is a very inter- 
esting type. of vessel. The tendency 
today among model makers is to fol- 
low the throng, so I advocate the 
choice of something unusual. I sup- 
pose everyone must make one “Fly- 
ing Cloud” before he lays down his 
tools, but I personally, am getting 
very tired of seeing so many “Flying 
Clouds” and “Constitutions.” There 
are many other interesting types of 
craft to go after, and it is not diffi- 
cult, with a little research to get 
trustworthy data concerning them. 

Of course most model makers are 
more or less good workers in wood and 
metal, but occasionally an artist bobs 
up among them who can give his lit- 
tle ship that hard-to-define something 
that puts her in a separate class. 
Some call it “atmosphere,” “charac- 
ter”; call it what you will, it marks 
the difference between a sea going 
ship and the “Majestic” which reposes 
in the window of a tourist agency. 

A model can be so perfect, so spick 
and span, so bride like, that she has 
no salty flavor, The imparting of this 
is not a matter of recipe;—it is in 
the builder, or it isn’t Some years 
ago a professional model maker asked 
me to look at his recently finished 
model of a famous old New Bedford 
whaler. She was really beautiful, 
a@ very expert piece of work, but she 
was not a whaler in that she looked 
as though she had never chased or 
killed a whale. She was too pretty, 
she lacked character. 

It is well to remember when you 
show your model to the average per- 
son, not versed in ships, that your 
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mistakes and omissions will pass un- 
noticed. But some day, sooner or lat- 
er, an old sailor or expert will pounce 
on them. So it is well to keep in 
mind that it is just as easy to be 
right as wrong, and a poor defense 
for a guilty conscience to say: “Oh 
well, let it go—the public doesn’t 
know the difference.” 

Some modelers take pride in mak- 
ing everything themselves — buying 
nothing from the dealers in model 
fittings beyond rigging line. This is 
a matter for each to decide for him- 
self—much depending on the tactics 
and equipment of the work bench. 

Experience will tell which is the 
best material for each particular 
need. The best motto for all is:— 
stick to your scale. Don’t be in a 
hurry—and if you are in doubt on any 
point of detail, look it up. Then when 
your ship, or sloop or schooner is fin- 
ished you can truthfully say. 

“There! - that’s the very best I can 
do.” 
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THE IRON-CLAD “HUASCAR” 


be?) 


By Ro.Lanp PItTcH 


7 hobbyst who is interested in 

famous ships whether they be in 
the form of models or prints should 
include the “Huascar” in his collec- 
tion. This famous vessel played a 
great part in the design of modern 
warships and was the most famous 
vessel that ever flew the ensign of a 
South American republic. The “Huas- 
car” was built at Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, in 1864-65, by Messrs, Laird 
Brothers, who had built the cele- 
brated Confederate privateer “Ala- 
bama.” The “Huascar” was a low 
freeboard, single turret ram, and was 
originally brig-rigged, with a tripod 
foremast on Captain Cole’s system, 
but when captured, from the Perv- 
vians in 1879, she carried only the 
main-mast. Her principal dimensions 
were as follows: 


Length between perpendiculars, 
extreme 

Breadth of beam, extreme 

Depth of hold 

Draught of water, forward 

Draught of water, aft 

Displacement 


Number of cylinders 

Diameter 

Stroke of pistons 

Revolutions of engines per min- 
ute, maximum 

Indicated horsepower ........... 1,650 

Number of screw propeller 1 

Number of boilers 4 

Coal supply 300 tons 


The hull of the “Huascar” was of 
iron, with double bottoms, and the 
hold was divided into five compart- 
ments by four transverse water-tight 
bulkheads. The freeboard was 4% 
feet, and the sides of the vessel above 
and for some distance below the 
water-line was protected by armor, 
which was 4% inches thick amidships, 
tapering to 2% inches at the bow and 
the stern, and was backed by 10 
inches of teak. The turret was ar- 
mored with plates 5% inches in thick- 
ness, except near the port holes, 


where the iron was 7 inches thick, 
all backed on teak 13 inches thick. 
The turret chambers, machines, and 
magazines were protected against 
raking fires when in action by trans- 
verse armored bulkheads; while the 
decks were protected against plung- 
ing fire by 2-inch iron plates. Between 
the turret and the funnel was the 
conning tower or pilot house. It was 
hexagonal in shape, 7 feet 6 inches 
high above the deck, and 8 feet long 
by 5 feet 2 inches wide. It was 
plated with 3 inches of armor backed 
by 8 inches of teak, inside of which 
was the frame. The upper parts of 
the armor plates were pierced with 
eight sight holes, each 10 inches long 
by 1 inch wide, 

At the bow, the sides of the vessel 
were carried up about 6 feet above 
the main deck and a small topgallant 
forecastle was formed, upon which 
the anchors were secured. From the 
topgallant forecastle to a short dis- 
tance abaft the main mast, the bul- 
warks were of iron and hinged, so 
that in action they could be hung 
down outside the vessel. Abaft the 
main mast, the bulwarks were of 
wood, and stationary. 


The motive power consisted of a 
pair of simple engines, driving a 
single four-bladed screw-propeller, 
and the steam was furnished by four 
ordinary box boilers. The boilers and 
engines were separated by bulkheads. 
The maximum speed of the vessel at 
sea was 11 knots per hour. 


The armament consisted of two 10- 
inch, 12% ton, 300 pounder, muzzle 
loading Armstrong rifles in the tur- 
ret. They could be fired through an 
are of 138° on either side, from 10° 
on the bow to within 32° on the quar- 
ter. In addition to these guns two 
40-pounder Armstrong were carried 
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on the quarter deck and one 12- 
pounder on the stern, The vessel was 
very handy, turning through 180° in 
2 minutes and 0.3 second. 

On May 29, 1877, the British un- 
armored vessel “Shah,” assisted by 
the corvette “Amethyst,” engaged the 
“Huascar” in the Pacific, off the Bay 
of Ylo. This action was _ brought 
about by very strange procedures on 
the part of the officers of the “Huas- 
car.” The gist of the reports is as 
follows: During a revolution common 
to South American governments, the 
adherents of an insurgent leader— 
Nicolas de Pierola — persuaded the 
officers of the “Huascar” to rebel 
against the then existing Peruvian 
Government; and with their consent 
a number of these men seized the 
vessel in the harbor of Callao, under 
the cover of darkness, and put to sea, 
sailing to the southward. At Cobija, 
in Bolivia, Pierola embarked on the 
“Huascar,’ which then steamed to 
the north with a view to effect a 
landing. Very shortly after this, the 
“Shah,” with Admiral De Horsey on 
board arrived at Callao, and being 
informed of the above facts, also that 
depredations had been committed by 
the “Huascar” on British property 
and against British subjects, Admiral 
De Horsey made complaint to the 
Peruvian government, and receiving 
in response a decree declaring the 
“Huascar” a pirate, offering a reward 
for her capture, and repudiating all 
responsibility on the part of Peru for 
acts committed by her, he determined 
to proceed against the “Huascar” 
with his flag ship the “Shah,” and 
the “Amethyst.” Having put to sea 
for the purpose, he sighted the 
“Huascar” off the town of Ylo on 
the afternoon of May 29, and sum- 
moned her to surrender. This sum- 
mons the commanding officer refused 
to entertain; the “Shah” then fired, 
first a blank cartridge, and then a 
shotted charge, but .the “Huascar” 
still refusing to surrender, a steady 
and well sustained fire from both the 
“Shah” and “Amethyst” was directed 
against her. 

The fight was partly in chase and 
partly circular, the distance between 
the combatants being for the greater 
part of the time from 1,500 to 2,500 
yards. The time employed in the en- 
gagement was about three hours, the 
fight being terminated by darkness 
zoming on and the “Huascar” run- 
ning close in shore, where the “Shah” 
could not follow, consequent upon her 
greater draught. Of the projectiles 
thrown from the British ships, it is 
reported that some seventy or eighty 
struck the ironclad, principally about 
the upper deck, bridge masts, and 
boats; one projectile from the heavy 
gun pierced the side of the port quar- 
ter, two feet above water, where the 
armor was 2% or 8 inches thick, and 
brought up against the opposite side, 
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killing one man and wounding an- 
other; two other heavy projectiles 
dented the side armor to the extent 
of 3 inches. The turret was struck 
once by a projectile from the heavy 
guns of the “Shah”; it was a direct 
blow but penetrated 3 inches only. 
The hull showed that several 64 
pounders had struck it, only leaving 
marks, When at close quarters, which 
the “Huascar” sought for purpose of 
ramming, the Gatling gun in the 
“Shah’s” foretop drove the men from 
the deck guns of the former. On one 
of these occasions a Whitehead 
torpedo was launched at the ironclad, 
but, as she altered her course about 
the same instant, the torpedo failed 
to strike its mark. 

Excepting the damage done to the 
boats, smoke pipe, casing, and wood 
work the “Huascar” was unharmed by 
three hour’s cannonading from the 
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heaviest guns carried by the most 
powerful unarmored ship in the 
British navy. The fact that a single 
shot entered the armored hull, only 
3 inches thick, was doubtless owing 
to the accident of the full broadside 
being presented to the enemy at the 
instant when the gun was fired. 

The officers of the “Huascar,” con- 
sequent upon her being manned by 
a “heterogeneous crowd of insur- 
gents,” managed their guns and 
worked their ship with so little skill 
that not a single shot from the 300- 
pounder guns struck either of their 
antagonists, neither did any projectile 
from the smaller deck guns, except 
one which passed through the rigging 
of the “Shah,” carrying away some of 
the robes. The “Huascar” frequently 
tried to ram the “Shah,” but in this 
attempt, too, failure was the result. 
It is true that “Shah” had the im- 
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portant advantages of much greater 
speed and two powerful long-range 
rifled guns, On these advantages, 
Admiral De Horsey doubtless counted 
when he decided on the attack and 
after the action commenced he soon 
ascertained that the guns of the 
“Huascar” were being wildly handled. 


If the ironclad had been manned 
with a properly drilled crew and skill- 
ful officers, and had been in good 
working order, the contest at from 
1,500 to 2,500 yards ought to have 
resulted apart from questions of right 
or law, in sinking both the English 
ships. 

Subsequent to the action just de- 
scribed, early in 1879, war was de- 
clared by the Republic of Chili 
against the Republics of Peru and 
Bolivia, growing out of a dispute re- 
garding the violation of a treaty by 
Bolivia. During the whole course of 
this war until her capture, the “Huas- 
car” was a source of continual terror 
and anxiety to the Chilian sea ports. 
Encouraged probably by the com- 
paratively trivial damage she received 
from the British ships in that memo- 
rable encounter, and proud of the 
distinction of having fought with ves- 
sels belonging to the first navy of 
the world, the “Huascar” steamed up 
and down the Pacific coast, and by 
the havoc wrought in the Chilian 
mercantile marine, obtained for her- 
self a notoriety second only to that 
of the “Alabama.” 


On May 21, 1879, she sank the 
unarmored Chilian cruiser, “Esmer- 
alda,” with a crew of 205 men, many 
of whom were killed or drowned, and 
the rest taken prisoners. But the 
“Huascar” was finally conquered. Her 
last battle under the colors of Peru 
occurred off Mejillones de Bolivia in 
an engagement with the Chilian 
armor-clads “Blanco Encalado” and 
“Almirante Cochrane,” on October 8, 
1879. The Chilean vessels were sister 
ships of the then modern type, hav- 
ing 9 inches of armor on the water 
line, and each mounting six 12% ton 
Armstrong guns. They were propelled 
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by twin screws, and at the date of 
the action could steam 11 knots per 
hour, 

The Chilian fleet was in two divi- 
sions, one composed of the “Blanco 
Encalado,” with her attendant ships, 
the “Covadonga” and the transport 
“Matias Cousino,” and the other divi- 
sion consisted of the “Almirante 
Cochrane, the cruiser “O’Higgins,” 
and the transport “Loa.” Between 
these two hostile squadrons the 
“Huascar,” with her wooden consort, 
the “Union,” found herself on the 
morning of the battle. Seeing escape 
impossible, Admiral Grau, the com- 
mander of the “Huascar,” ran his 
ship in as close to shore as possible, 
keeping her most vulnerable part, the 
stern away from the enemy. The 
“Union” was enabled, by her superior 
speed, to escape. The “Cochrane” 
first came within range of the “Huas- 
car’s” gun which promptly opened 
upon her, the engagement beginning 
at 9:15 A.M., at a distance of 3,200 
yards. The fire was not returned by 
the Chilian ship until ten minutes 
later, and soon became animated. 
Admiral Grau, hoping to improve the 
moment before the other ironclad 
came up, attempted to ram _ the 
“Cochrane”; but the latter, with the 
inestimable advantage of her twin 
screws, turned easily in her own 
length, letting the ram pass her 80 
feet stern. At 10:10 the “Blanco” 
came up and entered into the engage- 
ment, at a distance of 650 yards. The 
“Huascar” kept herself as much as 
possible between her adversaries, in 
order to embarass their fire by the 
danger of striking each other. The 
conning tower of the Peruvian ship 
was soon struck by three shots, and 
Admiral Grau was killed. The steer- 
ing gear was then disabled, and the 
ship became unmanageable. Soon one 
of the Chilian vessels, approaching 
quite near, succeeded in sending a 
shot directly through the forward 
port, on the port side of the quarter- 
deck, breaking off the muzzle of one 
of the 12-pounders. The third and 
fourth commanders were successively 
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shot down and the fifth only survived 
the battle with a severe wound. The 
remaining gun still kept up its fire 
at intervals, and the Peruvian flag 
still floated over the disabled ship. 
The Chilians, thinking the victory 
won, sent a boarding party to com- 
plete the capture, but the decimated 
crew rallied and drove them back. 
A second attempt, however, proved 
successful, and at 10:55 the “Huas- 
car” was in the hands of the victor. 
Of the 216 men composing the ship’s 
crew when the action began, only 
about 125 were on board to be 
surrendered, and many of these 
were wounded. The “Cochrane” and 
“Blanco” together fired 70 shots from 
their heavy guns. The “Huascar” 
fired 40 300-pound shots, hitting the 
“Cochrane” three times but causing 
little damage. She was hit twenty- 
five times by the Chilians. The 
“Blanco” was not hit. The “Huascar” 
was kept by the Chilians and was on 
the active list of the Chilian navy for 
many years. Had Grau lived a half 
hour longer the battle might have 
had a different result but the “Huas- 
car” is one of the ships in history 
that fought two great battles without 
depending on her crews to gain her 
victory. In one fight she got a 
“draw” and caused the British Ad- 
miralty to discard its wooden ships, 
in the other she withstood the attack 
of ironclads of later design than her- 
self and was not sunk. A great ship 
was the “Huascar.” 
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Plastic Wood in Model Work 


be | | 


ppAsees of ship and other models 
find Plastic Wood a _ valuable 
means of supplying the many little 
refinements of detail which mean so 
much in their work, and of particular 
help in rectifying mistakes or acci- 
dents when a tool slips, Whenever 
it is necessary to soften the material 
so that its drying properties will be 
slowed down Plastic Wood Solvent is 
added. This solvent is also added 
when the modeler wishes to force the 
material into tiny cracks. 


For Figureheads and Mouldings 








On decorative models and for clip- 
per ships, where figureheads or other 
intricate carvings are desired, Plastic 
Wood can be moulded when soft and 
will permit of delicate carving with- 
out chipping after it hardens. 


Blocks and Deadeyes 














This shows how some workers em- 
ploy Plastic Wood for moulding 
blocks and deadeyes. The holes can 
be punched with ease before the wood 
hardens. 


Cradle 


This shows the use of this pliable 
material in the shaping of the cradle 
so that it can fit exactly the model 
hull, Cut the curves of the uprights 
slightly larger than the curve of the 
hull, Add a layer of the Plastic 


Wood to the holding surfaces, cover 
them with oiled paper to prevent 
sticking to the hull, and while the 
Plastic Wood is still soit, press the 
ship firmly into place in the cradle. 
Remove the hull and oiled paper. 








Smooth the sides of the uprights and 
allow the Plastic Wood to harden. 
Sandpaper and paint, varnish or lac- 
quer to finish. 


Affixing Name 
Plates 


Build up a slop- 
ing surface of 
Plastic Wood on 
the model base 
and press the 
name plate into 
the Plastic Wood 
while still soft, or 
tack on after 
hardening. 


Mast Head Caps 


Mast head caps 
can be moulded 
from Plastic Wood 
to fit more snugly 
and firmly than 
those carved from 
wood, When hard, 
sandpaper smooth. 








Realistic waves for scenic stands 
can be easily modeled with Plastic 
Wood. Mould it when soft with the 
fingers or a knife and, after hardening, 
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Bulwarks 


Because of its pliable nature this 
material can be readily used to build 
up bulwarks, inside and outside, when 
they do not quite fit the rabbet. Bul- 
warks can also be joined together 
with Plastic Wood and a neat seat 
for the bowsprit made in the same 
operation. It can be done with a few 
simple operations of the fingers or 
with a knife and sanded smooth when 
hardened. 


Model Dingies and Life Boats 














For Model Ship’s boats make a 
careful wood pattern of the desired 
boat, with plank marks and gunwale, 
but without keel or stem. Put a 
screw eye in this pattern to lift it 
with, Fill a small box with Plaster 
of Paris, press oiled pattern into this, 
remove it, cut the stem and keel in 
the plaster. Thoroughly wet this 
mould and line smoothly with Plastic 
Wood. Set the thwarts in place while 
the Plastic Wood is soft. When hard, 
remove the boat and repeat with the 
same mould for as many as desired. 


Life Rings 


Mould Plastic Wood around a 
pencil or other circular core to the 
scale desired, removing it. before 
hardening, then smooth off with sand- 
paper or a knife, and paint. 


it can be tooled without chipping. 
Paint blue or green and finish with 
white-caps, 
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with a saw, make criss cross cuts 
to your scale not less than 1/16 inch 
deep, chiseling off the shoulders. 
Soak the mould in water to prevent 
adhering. Press Plastic Wood into 
the cuts and cover to a full % inch 
thick. Loosen the Plastic Wood from 
the mould while still pliable, replace 
lightly and allow to harden, When 
hard, chisel and sandpaper down to 
the grating holes, square off, smooth 


Miniature Crews herited the Scottish and ultimately 


the English Crown, etc.” 

The following data may interest our 
readers: 

Stuart. So called from Walter, 
lord high steward of Scotland, who 
married Marjory, daughter of Robert 
Bruce. Walter was the sixth of his 
family who enjoyed the office of lord 
high steward, and the family was us- 








and dry under light pressure. 
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Little figures can easily be shaped 
from Plastic Wood with the fingers 
and a knife. When working, oil the 
fingers to prevent adhesion. 


Gratings Easily Made to Scale 


Gratings for model ships are readily 
fashioned on a mould prepared as 
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follows: cut a rectangular section of 
wood to the over-all size desired and, 


Stewart, Stuart, or Steuart 
a) 


A correction to “Pieces of Eight” 
by Harold E. Gillingham in the issue 
of August, 1934, is accepted with 
thanks. His data on the Davis’s Staff 
is interesting. The definition as giv- 
en in my notes was found under the 
heading “David’s Staff” in an old 
nautical dictionary. The name of the 
instrument was probably changed 


from “Davis’s to “David’s” by sea- 


men ignorant of the origin. The lex- 
icographer merely gave a definition 
of a term he found in use. 


In regard to the royal house of 
Stuart I have always preferred the 
older form of Stewart although aware 
that the famous, Queen of Scots, had 
adopted the French form of Stuart. 
In the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica on page 404, vol- 
ume 21, we find an article: “Stewart, 
Stuart, or Steuart” which begins: 
“the surname of a family which in- 
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. . » Membership in the Ship Model 
Makers’ Club used to be combined 
with the subscription to the Ship- 
modeler ($2.75 a year). These are 
now separate. 

The Club is a world wide organiza- 
tion of those interested in Ships and 
Ship models. There are local chap- 
ters in many towns and members can 
be put in touch with others in their 
locality. Exhibitions are held from 
time to time and other useful fea- 
tures. 

Send $1 to Headquarters for regis- 
tration and two-color Certificate of 
Membership. 
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Secretary-Treasurer 
E. ARMITAGE McCAaNN 


The Shipmodeler 


Bound copies of this magazine may 
be obtained from the above address. 

Each volume has the magazines of 
one year with 250 to 300 pages of Spec- 
ial Feature Articles by authorities. 
Precise data on old and later ships. 
Description of all sorts of Models. 
Book Reviews. Construction hints. 
Kinks. Tools. Material. 

They are profusely illustrated with 
1 nga photographs, drawings and 
plans. 


Nothing Equal to them anywhere. 
VOLS. I., II., III., IV. 

$3 Each $10 the four 

Vol. V (February to November), $2 
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ually called the Steward family. This 
Walter Steward and Marjory were 
the ancestors of the long line of 
Scotch Stuarts—Sir Walter Scott, 
“Tales of a Grandfather” XV. 
Stewart. Walter, the son of Fle- 
ance, and grandson of Banquo, was 
created, by Malcolm III., Lord High 
Steward of Scotland, from which office 
his family afterward took and re- 
tained the name of Stewart, and from 
them descended the royal family of 
Stuart.— William Arthur, “Dictionary 
of Family and Christian Names.” 
When the royal family is mentioned 
the use of Stuart instead of Stewart is 
to be preferred to separate the royal 
family from their poor relations be- 
yond the Cheviot hills.—Roland Pitch. 
“Gor 


“A Sailor’s Log’ 
a 


Will H. Shearon of Nashville, 
Tenn., sends the following quotation 
from “A Sailor’s Log,” kept by one, 
Robley D. Evans: 

“Dr, H. S. Pitkin and I obtained 
three days leave in Osaka. Pitkin 
was an enthusiastic collector of coins, 
and during our first day’s ramble we 
came across an old Japanese mer- 
chant who had followed the same line 
all his life. He showed us his col- 
lection with great pride, and well he 
might, for it was one of the finest 
in Japan, containing about one thou- 
sand coins, some of them dating be- 
fore the time of Christ. The old man 
had no intention of parting with them 
at any price, but the doctor wanted 
them, and wanted them badly. That 
night we counted up our funds, and 
found that we could spare one hun- 
dred Mexican dollars for the pur- 
chase, The next day we made the 
offer, which was politely refused. 
Then we stacked the silver dollars up 
in ten piles, and then in twenty, and 
then scattered them about, making 
them ring as much as possible. Mean- 
while the merchant eyed the money, 
and each time we stacked it up we 
could see a change in his face. In 
the end the silver won the day, and 
the coins, case and all, were taken 
to our rooms, where the old man 
went over them for the last time, and 
tearfully left us in possession of what 
it had taken him a lifetime to col- 
lect. What we had offered him was 
probably more money than he had 
ever seen at one time, The collection 
is now the property of one of our 
leading universities.” 
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A SWIFT MADE OF WHALE IVORY AND THE BONE OF A WHALE 


One of the aspirations of seacoast women in whaling days was to possess ‘“‘a swift,’’ one of the products the 

scrimshaw worker turned out on long voyages. It was the period when women knit stockings and socks. 

A “swift” is a reel on which yarn or worsted was wound. There are many fine examples in the Old Dart- 

mouth (New Bedford, Mass.) Historical Museum, one of which is pictured through the courtesy of the society. 
They were fashioned from whale ivory and the bones of whales. 
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The Honor Goes to a Buckeye 
oo 

Theodore H. Shumon now of Chi- 
cago but a native of Ohio corrects a 
general opinion on the discovery of 
oil. Mr. Shumon says that usually 
Col. Drake is accorded the honors for 
discovery, but that the first discovery 
honor should go to James Dutton. Mr. 
Shumon says further: 

The early settlers of practically Il 
sections of Ohio were very well ac- 
acquainted with what they called 
Seneca Oil. It was found floating on 
the surface of creeks in many sec- 
tions of Ohio, and was obtained by 
throwing a blanket on top of the wa- 
ter and absorbing the surface oil. 
They would then wring out the blank- 
et and catch the oil in pans or any 
other receptacle which happened to 
be handy. This was used as a lini- 
ment especially for rheumatism, and 
strange to say the old timers claimed 
it gave them a temporary relief. 

There were no large salt factories 
in the pioneer days of the “Old 
Northwest” and the only salt obtain- 
able was from small plants which 
were operated by some of the settlers. 
This was made from salt brine which 
was obtained from old mother earth, 
in much the same fashion as oil. 

In 1814, a Mr. Thorly was drill- 
ing for salt brine from which to make 
salt. Mr. Thorly was very much dis- 
gusted when he found that he had 
struck a well of that pesky Seneca oil. 
As all of that which was needed could 
be obtained from the surface of any 
one of the creeks in the surrounding 
country, Mr. Thorly covered it up 
again. 

Two years later, in 1816, Robert 
McKee another one of the early set- 
tlers of the Northwest Territory, be- 
gan drilling for salt brine not far 
from the same place and struck a 
crevice containing Seneca oil which 
gave him great trouble in his manu- 
facture of salt, and finally led to his 
abandoning the well and drilling 
others to obtain salt brine, free from 
that confounded Seneca oil. 

Mr. Joseph Caldwell, after whom 
the county seat of Noble County is 
named, was one of the men who 
helped to drill this second well. His 
brother Samuel, their father, and two 
brothers named John and Hughy 
Jackson also helped to drill this well. 
They went down one hundred and 
eighty feet, using a spring pole and 
kicking it down. 





At this part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, on March 11, 1857, was organ- 
ized, Noble County. It was formed 
from parts of Washington, Morgan, 
Monroe and Guernsey Counties. 

In 1859, Col. Drake and other men 
from Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
having discovered many uses for ‘he 
lowly Seneca oil decided to drill for 
oil along Oil Creek and were finally 
rewarded. While the Oil Boom was on, 
David McKee, a son of the foregoing 
named Robert McKee happened to be 
in Pittsburg and in company with 
some business men who were inter- 
ested in some oil, ventures along Oil 
Creek. When shown some of the oil 
every one was raving about, he said, 
“Shucks there’s lots of that Seneca 
oil on Duck. Creek, up in Noble 
County, Ohio, where I live,” and he 
promised to send them some samples, 
which he did. A company was soon 
formed to develop the new region. 


To James Dutton belongs the honor 
of striking the first well in this new 
Ohio Company. At a depth of sixty- 
seven feet he struck oil and water, 
but no gas. From this well at one 
time, one hundred barrels of oil per 
day was pumped. 

(Authority:—Howes History of 
of Ohio’s 88 counties or any other au- 
thentic history of Ohio.) 

“EE 


Why Pass to the Right? 
a 


Many of the things that we do to- 
day as habit find their origin in inter- 
esting situations. A good example is 
to be found in our American custom 
of passing vehicles approaching from 
the opposite direction on the right. 

It has not always been the custom 
of traffic in the United States to pass 
to the right. The original colonists 
brought with th... from England the 
reverse practice, the fundamental 
reason for which had disappeared 
even in that early day. However, 
there was a reason at one time, and 
a blood-curdling one. It was that 
when men traveled armed on horse- 
back, they passed to the left in order 
that the sword or pistol arm would 
be on the side of the horsemen ap- 
proaching them from the opposite di- 
rection. 

When men became more peaceful, 
the reason for passing on the left dis- 
appeared, but that was not the ex- 
planation for the change which oc- 
curred here in early Colonial days. 
It was something more positive than 
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that. The Conestoga wagon came 
along at that time and the drivers f 
those early freight-hauling vehicles 
always rode “ to the left wheelhorse.” 
They preferred passing to the right 
because there was better visibility, 
and less chance of entangling wheels 
with the wagon coming from the p- 
posite direction. 

The wagons made deep ruts in the 
roads over which they passed, ruts 
so deep that other traffic had no choice 
but to stay in them. This may seem 
like small reason why right-side pass- 
ing should still prevail in this coun- 
try, but the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, after several years of 
research, has not been able to find 
another.—The Target. 

“eer 


Custer’s Last Stand 
Told in Tapestry 
oO 


The most unusual description of 
Custer’s last stand, which occurred 
near Miles City, Montana, is in the 
possession of Chief One-Bull, nephew 
of Sitting Bull, Custer’s nemesis. 

Now in his 80’s, One-Bull has com- 
pleted weaving in cloth the complete 
story of the great battle. 

Residing on the Standing Rock Re- 
servation at Wakpala, S. D., One-Bull 
explains he wove the tapestry because 
he was unable to speak enough Eng- 
lish to answer many queries he re- 
ceived about the battle in which he 
participated. 


Knocking on Wood 
° 


It is stated that “knocking on 
wood” had a common origin in primi- 
tive tree worship when trees were be- 
lieved to harbor protective spirits. To 
rap on a tree, the dwelling place of a 
friendly spirit, was to call up the 
spirit of the tree to protect one 
against impending misfortune. Knock- 
ing or rapping on wood to ward off 
punishment for boasting, is one of 
the most prevalent of all supersti- 
tions. 
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Letters of Yesteryear 
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Early Colorado 
a 


Ya a letter in the possession of John 
Kritschgau, Scottsdale, Pa., is found 
this. (It was written July 6, 1870 
from Denver, Colo., by one Mary L. 
Cort to her cousin in Pennsylvania.) 

“The railroad is finished to Denver, 
and th2 cars run regularly. Oh, what 
a glorious time we had the day they 
entered Denver. They came on the 
22nd of June, and on the 24th they 
laid the corner stone of the passenger 
depot, and fastened the last rail with 
a silver spike, amid the cheers of the 
multitude. So now you can step on 
the cars and ride on and on in them 
until you are within four miles of our 
house. 

“It has been raining yesterday and 
today. We are all so glad to see it 
rain. Rains are looked upon in Colo- 
rado as special blessings. You asked 
me for some flower seeds. I have 
none except a few that are wild, and 
I do not believe woud grow in Penn- 
sylvania. I will send you a few 
though and you can try them. You 
had better plant them this fall. It is 
too late for them to do any good this 
summer, but they might grow next 
year. Flowers from the States grow 
real well here, and there are a few 
kinds of seeds I would love to have— 
phlox, petunias, pinks, rockets, rose- 
moss, winding cypress, and poppies. 
If you have any of these I wish you 
would send me a few seeds this fall 
or anything pretty.” 

“GE 


A Civil War Letter 
o> 
From the Collection of John Kritschgau 
Scottdale, Pa. 
Camp Alabama, 
September 25, 1862 
Dear Sister: 

I received your letter last Tuesday 
as I was getting off the cars from 
Chambersburg. It came to meet me 
by a friend (one of my mess). I 
was glad to hear from you. I have 
been well. I have gained better than 
five pounds in weight. I have been 
away from Camp Alabama for the 
last two weeks. I was below Cham- 
bersburg in Maryland scouting and 
protecting the State from the inva- 
sion of the enemy. I started with the 
troop from here this evening two 
weeks; at 12, o’clock at night I 
stopped in town for the cars when it 
began to rain in fine drops and con- 
tinued so till daybreak, and we all 
had to sit and lay on the pavement 
till 8 o’clock, when we got on board 
the open cars and waited till eight 
o’clock when we started for Cham- 
bersburg and I with others on the 


other side of town (one mile) were 
placed on guard while some went out 
on foot picketing. We remained there 
all night and Saturday till evening, 
when we went on board the cars for 
Chambersburg where we were armed 
with muskets and ammunition and 
again retraced our course and pro- 
ceeded as far as Marion station where 
we left for Camp one mile from the 
railroad and laid in our blankets in 
the woods till morning, We then in 
the evening started for Greencastle 
(six miles) on foot with our muskets 
and arrived there at dark where we 
encamped in the open field and rested 
till morning after getting ou- chunk 
of bread. The next morning (Mon- 
day) at 9 o’clock a large train of 
captured baggage from the rebels 
came past here brought up in the 
rear by 1,500 of the New York and 
Illinois Cavalry who captured it. Part 
of it was the baggage taken from us 
at the first Bull Run fight. It was 
such a valuable train that we expected 
the rebels would be in pursuit of it 
and the report was that they were 
coming and we for the first time were 
brought up in battle line. I at that 
time did not know what it meant but 
found out afterwards. They never 
showed themselves. In a short time 
we again laid down our arms. Our 
troops had already pressed in service 
horses, saddles and bridles, and we 
began to mount. I did not get one 
until Thursday when I started for 
those who had already gone and found 
them ten miles below Hagerstown in 
Maryland, and one and a fourth miles 
from the great battlefield of McClel- 
lan. I did not get to see it, but many 
of our troop saw the hardest fight 
and one was shot while yazing on. 
We were marching and counter- 
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marching today for some purpose. I 
know not what but the rebels were 
handy, that I know. And at night 
we again returned to Hagerstown and 
laid down in the streets and alleys 
beside our horses. This day hard 
times commenced to get something to 
eat. I only had my breakfast today, 
and did a great deal of riding on 
horses, and last night after getting 
wet through and through I laid down 
on a rock in the open field; of course 
it was the same with all of us. We 
then left Hagerstown without break- 
fast on the Williamsport pike, to drive 
back the rebels who occupied Hagers- 
town on the first of the week with 
30,000 strong. We marched three 
miles and was brought up in battle 
line; made a quick charge on the 
rebels and then drove in their pickets 
but did not fire. We then returned to 
our old position, and ten of us under 
Captain Kramer were sent out in the 
woods as pickets and at about 3 
o’clock we spied the rebels with a 
force of 2,000 cavalry and about 3,000 
infantry. We then got in a sheltered 
position from their sight, sent for a 
reenforcement of twenty men when 
we all drew up in battle line and saw 
twenty rebel sharpshooters coming up 
on our left flanks and they fired at 
one of our men, seventy-five or a 
hundred yards off who was by him- 
self in a plowed field, and who did 
not see them and neither himself or 
horse was touched. Then our left 
fired into them and they had already 
gotten behind a stone fence and as 
soon as our left fired the rebels 
shelled us, Our left wheeled round and 
took through the wood; and we got 
no command to fire so we had to fol- 
low them. Then we all fell back on 
our main body when the woods was 
shelled by the Philadelphia Gray re- 
serves, who killed two or three rebels 
and a horse and they then skedaddled 
over the Potomac. 
No signature given. 


——— 


Ben Franklin’s Junto 


fo] | 


Abstract of article by GEORGE N. WARDE in Moose Magazine 


PRACTICALLY the only fraternity 
in Ben Franklin’s day was the 
Masonic Order, which drew its mem- 
bership from the aristocrats in poli- 
tics, business and the professions. 
Young Franklin became possessed 
with the idea that if he were to recon- 
cile himself with the existing social 
order he must become affiliated with 
an organization patterned after the 
Masonic lodges of Englard, in which 
virtue, goodness and knowledge were 
the prescribed and practiced precepts. 
Hence he set about to form an organ- 
{zation of his own which would be 


based on the principles of morality 
and utility, in order that men would 
practice the same virtues he did, and 
serve humanity without forgetting 
themselves too much. Accordingly he 
chose the youngest, most active and 
ambitious young men as members of 
his society. These included a writ- 
er, a glazier, a joiner and two store 
employes, to whom he added his com- 
rades of the printing shop. 

The society met with instant suc- 
cess, and many small tradesmen in 
Philadelphia joined “for the sake of 
diversion, mutual aid and a rest from 
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their wives.” The society met every 
Friday night. Franklin himself pre- 
pared the ritual. The new organiza- 
tion was a rival to the Every Night 
Club, all of whose patrons were rich 
men. These men nicknamed Fran’- 
lin’s group “The Leather Apron 
Club.” Its real name was “The Jun- 
to,” much more dignified. 


At that time the acquisition of 
knowledge, particulariy of the sci- 
ences, was all the rage, hence Frank- 
lin insisted on this particular aspect 
of activity. The society proved to be 
a social club, study circle, and moral 
organization. A candidate for mem- 
bership had to affirm that he had no 
enemy among the members, that he 
made no distinction among religions, 
believed in freedom of conscience, and 
that he loved and sought liberty for 
its own sake. 

At the sessions the men would ex- 
change their views on the books they 
had read. They would also discuss 
current events and why a certain busi- 
ness was a success and another a fail- 
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ure. Some gave talks cn the evils of 
intemperance and the advantages of 
virtue. They swore to give mutual 
aid and protection to each other. They 
were also interested in maintaining 
public rights and discussed laws and 
their functionings. A system of ques- 
tions and answers was introduced by 
Franklin for the meetings, for “the 
good of the order.” There were al- 
ways twenty-four questions, which 
certainly lent variety to the discus- 
sions. Sometimes short papers on 
literary or moral topics were read. 
The proceedings were conducted in an 
informal and sometimes even jovial 
manner. In addition to winter recre- 
ation there was provision for “bodily 
exercise” in spring and summer, once 
a month, at some chosen place on the 
other side of the river. 

Perhaps the greatest good The 
Junto accomplished was in the devel- 
opment of Franklin himself. He never 
missed a meeting if he could prevent 
it. 

Who can evaluate the contribution 
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made by his fraternal brethren in 
building the character of this great 
American, or in opening avenues for 
him to accomplish so many great 
things for humanity? So well did he 
administer his society that much of 
the good in fraternal units today un- 
doubtedly originated in the activities 
of Franklin’s Junto.”—Kablegram 
“Go 
You Never Can Tell 
o> 

.... That box or barrel of books 
sunning itself on the street and 
placarded “Your Choice 25 cents,” 
may shape a destiny. Listen to this: 
Charles B. Driscoll, the writer, says 
that a paper-backed copy of Treasure 
Island which he read when he was a 
child seven years old on a farm near 
Wichita, Kans., gave him an interest 
in the sea, in buried treasure and 
buccaneering, Today he is probably 
the most widely read author of pirate 
stories. He has one of the largest 
private libraries on piracy in the 
world. 


Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford, Mass., with the Bourne Museum at its summit. The Bourne Museum houses 


an outstanding collection of relics of whaling days. 


The Bourne building was made a part of the work of the 


Old Dartmouth Historical Society through the courtesy of Miss Emily H. Bourne, who gave the building as 
a memorial to her father, the late Jonathan Bourne, one of the most successful of the whaling merchants. 


He was agent for twenty-four ships in his career. 


The catch of these vessels aggregated $7,986,103. 
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New Museum for Children 


Miss Bernice English of Oklahoma 
City called at Hopsiks’ office during 
the past month to see the preliminary 
work on the Hobby Museum with a 
view of getting ideas for a Children’s 
Museum that she is inaugurating in 
the Oklahoma capitol. Miss English 
says she owes the whole idea to Hos- 
BIES as she read about he Children’s 
Museums in the magazine. As the 
idea grew she corresponded with the 
leading Children’s Museums _ in 
Brooklyn and Indianapolis and took a 
trip to see the one in Duluth, Minne- 
sota. After she had made a study of 
the matter she presented it to the 
superintendent of schools who in turn 
put it up to the school board and got 
the plan endorsed. 

Miss English talked entertainingly 
of their plans. At first the old Irv- 
ing school in Oklahoma City will be 
used where the first records of the 
state capitol were kept at the time 
Oklahoma City stole the records from 
Guthrie in order to move the capitol 
to that city. They already have the 
desk of Governor Cruse, one of the 
early governors of the state and will 
install such exhibits as will serve a 
practical purpose along educational 
lines. The museum will feature the 
natural and social sciences, art, early 
historical material of pioneer life and 
will also have a typical hobbies de- 
partment of general collection mate- 


rial. 
ae Sh 
Valley Forge Kitchen 
Restored 


The kitchen of the old stone house 
which was George Washington’s head- 
quarters from before Christmas in 
1777 to June, 1778, has been restored 
to its original form by the Valley 
Forge Park Commission, says an an- 
nouncement from Valley Forge, Pa. 

Restoration of the historical land- 
mark resulted from a belief by vari- 
ous members of the commission that 
there was no open archway between 
the kitchen wing and the dining-room 
of the house. 

Examination of pictures of the 
house as it was in 1840 proved the 
views of the commission correct, but 
while the archway has been elimi- 
nated and the kitchen itself restored 
it has not yet been furnished. All of 
the original furnishings have been 
lost. 


Palace Houses Vehicle Museum 


Henry Ford has a contemporary in 
the way of a vehicle museum. Ma- 
dame de Pompadour’s private palace, 
the Hotel des Reservoirs, in Ver- 
sailles, France, has been bought by 
the French government for a national 
museum. 

It was converted into a hotel after 
the revolution in 1800, and has shel- 
tered many illustrious guests. 

Present plans are to use the build- 
ing as a carriage museum to house 
the state coaches and other old ve- 
hicles now at the Trianon. 

“oor 
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Lafayette’s Old Chateau 
Open to Public 


This year being the Centenary of 
Lafayette’s death is a reminder that 
the chateau in which the Marquis de 
Lafayette lived from 1830 to 1834 
now is open to the , ublic. It is the 
Chateau of La Grange Bloneau in 
Paris. 

This was brought about by arrange- 
ments made by the Historical Home 
association with the Count Louis de 
Lasterie, former minister of finance, 
and now the owner and resident of 
the chateau. 

Dark ivy covers a group of massive 
14th century towers, while the moat 
surrounding the castle gives it an im- 
pressive feudal aspect. 

Lafayette’s study still stands as 
when he used it. His writing table 
and his card table are both there. 

The chateau also contains many 
paintings of the hero, including a por- 
trait by Ary Scheffer, and a bust by 
David d’Angers. 


State Museum Keeps Every 
Kansas Paper 


Topeka, Kan.—The State Historical 
society receives copies of approximate- 
ly 1,000 newpapers published in 
Kansas every week. These copies are 
bound and filed, after which they are 
kept for reference for the benefit of 
embryo historians, lawyers and others 
who have occasion to refer to old 
newspapers. 

The collection consists of all of the 
volumes of the dailies aud weeklies of 
the state, the trade papers and 
monthly magazines. Many of the 
volumes possessed by the society go 
back to the early days of Kansas, 
some even antedating the state itself. 


Rare Lizards to Museum 
2) 

New York.—An interesting collec- 
tion of reptiles from Tehuantepec in 
southern Mexico, has been given to 
the American Museum of Natural 
History by T. McDougall, of New 
York. Particularly interesting are 
the only specimens of the spring tail 
lizard which are now living in cap- 
tivity. This lizard has been known 
since 1842, and only 21 specimens of 
it are on record. They are about 15 
inches long and are related to the 
iguanas. 

There also is one basilisk lizard, 
which is noted for its ability to walk 
upon water, as well as several speci- 
mens of a smaller Mexican relative 
of the pine swift lizard, which is com- 
mon to the New Jersey pine barrens. 
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Collection of Old Coins Is Stolen 


from Museum 
(2) 

Rockford, Ill.—Thieves stole 300 
old coins from an exhibit in a local 
public park museum here recently and 
are being sought by authorities. The 
coins were part of a collection loaned 
to the museum. 
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A Good Combination 

oo 
A nation-wide system of House- 
wives’ Clubs where economical meth- 
ods of preparing food may be taught 
is provided for by a trust fund of 
$26,000, left by a Waynesburg, Pa., 
bachelor, a Mr. Funk. A real estate 
dealer, he set aside a building to be 
used jointly by the Housewives’ Club 
and the Green County Historical So- 
ciety, but stipulated that, should any 
disagreement arise through joint use 
of the building, the Historical Soci- 

ety is to move out. 


“Gor 


Theatre Museum 
o 

The Theater Museum of Cologne is 
the greatest one of its kind. The ex- 
hibits, which depict dramatic activity 
in the principal countries during sev- 
eral centuries, comprise thousands of 
costumes, masks, models of stage sets,, 
marionettes, sketches of scenes, man- 
uscripts, photographs, posters, p17- 
grams and even contracts. 
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Smithsonian Shows Writings and Inventions 
of Former Associate and Scientist 


D/O ed 


(= hundred years ago last month, 

was born at Roxbury, Mass., one 
of the foremost American scientists 
of the past century—Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, third Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Coming to manhood in that extraor- 
dinary age of physical discovery upon 
which rests so much of the material 
civilization of the present, few men 
of his time can be credited with more 
fundamental contributions to that de- 
velopment. To the general public 
Prof. Langley’s name is associated 
chiefly with the early history of aero- 
nautics, but his brilliant and invalu- 
able researches on the sun and solar 
radiation and other studies in astron- 
omy and physics have a classical im- 
portance to specialists. 

He became Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian in 1887. At that time he had 
been for more than twenty years di- 
rector of the Allegheny Observ tory 
near Pittsburgh, where his studies 
had given him an outstanding place 
among American physicists and as- 
tronomers. It was at the Allegheny 
Observatory that he first experi- 
mented in the field with which his 
fame chiefly was to be associated and 
in which he made advances so great 
that he barely missed the goal of 
achieving human flight in heavier- 
than-air machines. 

For centuries men had watched the 
soaring birds and dreamed of imitat- 
ing them. Failure had been so con- 
sistent up to the time when Prof. 
Langley started his celebrated experi- 
ments, that flight in a heavier-than- 
air machine was regarded as among 
the established impossibilities such as 
perpetual motion, and those who 
talked about it were considered to be 
crack-brained. At Allegheny Lang- 
ley made a scientific attack on the 
problem by experiments on the lift 
and resistance of rapidly moving surf- 
aces in air, employing a whirling arm 
to carry them, and ingenious auto- 
matic devices of his own design to 
record the results. Only after he be- 
came Secretary of the Smithsonian 
did he publish those results. 


“These new experiments show,” he 
wrote,” ... that if in such aerial mo- 
tion there be given a plane of fixed 
size and weight, inclined at such an 
angle and moved forward at such a 
speed that it shall be sustained in 
horizontal flight, then the more apid 
the moticn is, the less will be the pow- 
er required to support and advance 
it. This statement may, I am aware, 
present an appearance so paradoxical 
that the reader may ask himself if he 
has rightly understood it. To make - 


the meaning quite indubitable, let me 
repeat it in another form, and say 
that these experiments show that a 
definite amount of power so expended 
at any constant rate will attain more 
economical results at high speeds than 
at low ones—e. g., one horse-power 
thus employed will transport a larger 
weight at 20 miles or haur than at 
10, a still larger at 40 miles than at 
20, and so on... up to some remote 
limit not yet attained in experiment.” 

He went on to describe various 
other experiments, and in the same 
work, published in 1891, made the 
bold statement: “Such mechanical 
flight is possible with engines we now 
possess.” The data obtained by these 
experiments have long since been su- 
perseded through more accurate ob- 
servations, in modern wind tunnels. 
Even the conclusions would not all be 
considered sound. For instance, 
“Langley’s Law,” that the more rapid 
the horizontal flight the less is the 
power required for support and ad- 
vance, does not hold for speeds much 
higher than those he tried. But it is 
beyond question that his earlier work 
gave a tremendous impetus to the de- 
velopment of aeronautics. 

Prof. Langley ever was on the alert 
for a clue which would aid in solv- 
ing the problem of flight. Crossing 
a bridge over the Potomac on a windy 
winter evening he watched the buz- 
zards and meditated upon their re- 
markable ability to remain in the 
air almost without effort. “That 
nearly inert bodies,” he said, “weigh- 
ing from five to ten pounds,... and 
many hundred times denser than the 
air should be visibly suspended in it 
above our heads, sometimes for hours 
at a time and without falling, ... 
might seem, without misuse of lan- 
guage, to be called a physical mir- 
acle.” 

He devoted much labor to working 
out a non-miraculous explanation of 
the “miracle,” in a paper on the soar- 
ing flight of birds which always will 
remain one of the classics of aero- 
nautics. 

It was after completing these stu- 
dies that Prof. Langley proceeded to 
use the data gained in a serious at- 
tempt to accomplish mechanical flight 
with heavier-than-air machines. Af- 
ter several years of experimenting, in 
which not only the difficulties of light 
construction and automatic balance, 
but also the invention of a very light 
steam engine, were overcome, on May 
6, 1896, in the presence of Alexander 
Graham Bell and others, he success- 
fully catapulted from a houseboat in 
the Potomac a 13-foot steam-powered 
model which flew over a half mile and 
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landed softly and unharmed upon the 
water. The machine was recovered, 
and a second flight was made at once, 
with similar results. A few months 
later a similar model made a flight of 
three-quarters of a mile. 

He then turned his attention to an 
“aerodrome or flying machine,” large 
enough to carry a man. For this 
purpose, because of the success at- 
tained with his models, he was given 
a grant of $50,000 by the War D>- 
partment. He encountered unexpected 
difficulties, but in the fall cf 1903 the 
machine was complete and an effort 
was made to launch it from house- 
boat on the Potomac about 40 miles 
below Washington. The effort failed, 
but without a fair trial. The machine 
never got into the air. The rear 
portion caught on the launching car 
and one of the guy wires was bent to 
a fatal extent. The “aerodrome” was 
repaired but a second attempt some 
time later also failed in the launch- 
ing. 
Prof. Langley himself said: “It 
seems proper... to emphasize and to 
reiterate . . . that the machine has 
never had a chance to fly at all but 
that the failure occurred on _ its 
launching ways ... The failure of 
the financial means for continuing 
these expensive experiments has left 
the question of their result where it 
stood before they were undertaken, 
except that it has been demonstrated 
that eugines can be built .. . of little 
over one-half the weight that was as- 
signed as the possible minimum by 
the best builders of France and Ger- 
many; that the frame can be made 
strong enough to carry those ngines, 
and that, so far as any possible pre- 
vision can extend, another flight would 
be successful if the laur-hing were 
successful . . . Failure in the aero- 
drome itself or its engines there has 
been none, and it is believed that it 
is at the moment of success, .nd when 
the engineering problems have been 
solved, that a lack of means has pre- 
vented a continuance of the work.” 

As is well known, the honor of ac- 
complishing the first human flight 
was achieved by Messrs. Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., December 17, 
1908, in a machine constructed by 
them after many years of independ- 
ent scientific research and experimen- 
tation. 

In honor of the Langley centenary 
a special volume of selections from 
his own writings, telling in his own 
words of his most fundame.tal dis- 
coveries in the fields of aeronautics, 
astronomy, astrophysics, and physics 
has been prepared by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and formerly one of Dr. 
Langley’s assistants. 

A special exhibit case also has been 
prepared containing originals of some 
of his outstanding inventions and 
articles associated with him in life. 
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W. LACKEY’S suggestion in 
* this issue that there be an 
amalgamation into a national federa- 
tion of the various Lincoln clubs 
throughout the country for the ex- 
change of ideas is a reminder again 
of the many private museums that 
boast a few and sometimes many 
pieces of Lincolniana. 

As an example of the type of ma- 
terial extant in many of these pri- 
vate museums we present here repre- 
sentative pieces of Lincolniana found 
in the Union Pacific Historical Mu- 
seum at Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Lincoln’s connection with the 
beginning of the Union Pacific is 
well known. He signed the bill while 
president authorizing the construc- 
tion of the Pacific railroad. It was 
he who designated Council Bluffs, Ia., 
as the eastern terminus of the rail- 
road, To him, its construction was 
a matter of great importance. 


No. 7, Photographs of 
Abraham Lincoln 





Among the many old and rare 
photographs pertaining to Abraham 
Lincoln which are to be found in the 
Union Pacific Historical Museum, are 
these two which are of particular 
note. The portrait on the left is 
known as the Cooper Union photo- 
graph. This picture was taken Febru- 
ary 27, 1860, by M. D. Brady at his 
studio in New York City, immediate- 
ly upon the conclusion of the address 
which Mr. Lincoln delivered at 
Cooper Union. This address is said 
to have secured for him the nomina- 
tion as president, Mrs. Lincoln so 
loved this little ambrotype, for such 
was the process by which it was 
made, that she claimed it as her own 
and kept it as her own personal pos- 
session for many years. It was pur- 
suant to her wish that no copy was 
made of it during her life. The pass- 
ing of this picture to other hands was 
governed by President Lincoln’s own 
request at the time of Willie Lin- 
coln’s funeral. The president was so 
moved by the address of Dr. Gurley 
at the obsequies of his little son that 
he then asked Mr. Lincoln to present 
the portrait, upon her death, to Dr. 
Gurley’s family. In due time the 
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Lincolniana in Private Museums 
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ambrotype came into the possession 
of Dr. Gurley’s daughter, Jane Gurley 
Adams. It was in her collection of 
Lincoln objects, which under financial 
stress, was sold to an art collector 
in Boston. When the sale of this 
notable collection became known to 
Mrs, Emma B. Hodge of Chicago she 
purchased it with the intention of 
adding it to the memorials surround- 
ing Lincoln’s tomb in Springfield, Ill. 
While in her keeping the picture 
came to the attention of Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, who at once recognized 
its unusual character and _ historic 
value. He informed the Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis of the existence of this 
rare likeness of Lincoln and it was 
through the latter that Mrs. Hodge 
was induced to part with it so that 
through a suitable reproduction, it 
might be added to the collections of 
historians, libraries and admirers of 
Lincoln. The original is now owned 
by a Detroit man, who has refused 
to part with it at any price, but per- 
mits the copies to go out, which are 
a true reproduction of the original. 
The portrait on the right is the 
last known one to be made of Mr. 
Lincoln, it was made the week of his 
death. The president sat for this 
photograph just five days before 
Booth shot him, The negative became 
cracked in the upper right hand 
corner and it was discarded, but after 
Lincoln’s assassination was recovered. 
The contrast between these two 
pictures indicates how the burdens of 
the presidency and the Civil War 
affected Mr. Lincoln during the in- 
tervening five years and 42 days. 
The Cooper Union picture was se- 
cured from George W. Hance, photo- 
grapher, of Detroit and the last por- 
trait of Lincoln was presented by 
J. M. Oursler, for 30 years Union 
Pacific agent at Council Bluffs. 
In addition to these two, there are a 
number of other Lincoln photographs 
and etchings in the Museum, 


No. 9, Lincoln Car 








Above photograph was taken at 
Chicago on the lake front near Park 
Row, May 1, 1865, while the car was 
on its way to Springfield, Ill., from 
Washington, D. C., with the remains 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The car was built at Alexandria, 
Va., in the United States military 
car shops. The work was begun in 
November, 1863, and was finished in 
February, 1865. However, Mr. Lin- 
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coln was assassinated before he had 
an opportunity to use the car and 
the first trip it ever made was to 
bear the president’s remains, with 
those of his son, Willie, which had 
been disinterred, from Washington to 
Springfield, At the close of the Civil 
War the government sold a great 
deal of equipment at auction. Sidney 
Dillon, then head of the Union Pacific, 
was directly responsible for the pur- 
chase of the Lincoln car. It was 
purchased by T. C. Durant, first vice- 
president of the Union Pacific, and 
was brought to Omaha in 1866. The 
car was for a time used as a private 
car by the directors. In 1870 it was 
sold to the Colorado Central Rail- 
road Company at the time of the con- 
struction of that line to Golden, Colo- 
rado, and was converted into and 
used for a number of years between 
Denver and Golden as a passenger 
coach, Later it was converted into 
a construction outfit car, and in 1878 
when the Colorado Central was ab- 
sorbed by the Union Pacific, it came 
back to this road and was in con- 
struction service during its term of 
usefulness. It was then placed in 
storage at Omaha shops, It was dis- 
played at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position at Omaha in 1898. In 1903 
the car was sold, together with some 
of the furnishings, to F. B. Snow who 
showed it-at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, He displayed the car at va- 
rious other cities later and in Sep- 
tember, 1905, sold it to the Hon. 
Thomas Lowry of Minneapolis, who 
presented it to the city of Minne- 
apolis. The car was received in Minn- 
eapolis in October, 1905, and was 
placed on exhibition in a parked area. 
On March 18, 1911, the grass in this 
area caught fire and the car was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

A model of the Lincoln Car, on 
display at the Union Pacific Histor- 
ical Museum, was made by employees 
at the Omaha shops. Thomas Dug- 
dale made the trucks and was as- 
sisted by Allen Rhyn and Sam Hess. 
The body was made by John Enquist, 
assisted by E. C. Peck. C, Stulek 
painted the model. 


No. 12, Lincoln Couch 








When A. L. Mohler was president 
of the Union Pacific he found that 
this couch from the Lincoln Car was 
stored at the Omaha shops. He had 
the old red upholstering removed and 
had it recovered in black leather and 
placed in his private office. It is seven 
feet long and 24 inches wide. 





No. 10, Bookcase 














This old walnut bookcase was origi- 
nally used in the Lincoln Car. It 
stands 45 inches high; is 19 inches 
deep; and 31 inches wide. It con- 
tains three shelves and one drawer. 
When the furniture was removed 
from this care, the above pictured 
bookcase was taken out of the coach 
and left in the upholstery shop in 
Omaha. 


No. 11, Desk 





When the Lincoln Car was dis- 
mantled of its furniture, some of the 
pieces were given to employees of 
the company. The desk from the car 
came into the hands of E. R. Toozer 
then employed with the Union Pacific, 
It is through his courtesy and that 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. Hooge (Mrs. 
Hooge is the daughter of Mr. Toozer) 
that it came to be exhibited in the 
Union Pacific Historical Museum, The 
desk is only 83 inches high, 38 inches 
wide, and 18 inches deep. It is made 
of solid walnut. 
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Random Notes on the History of the 
Early American Circus, by R. W. G. 
VAIL, illustrated edition, 75 pp., 8 
vo., for sale by American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. $2.00. 


From the foreword: “It would take 
many years to write a history of the 
American circus. The present study, 
compiled during the spare time of a 
few months, is merely the bringing 
together in something like a sequence 
of a very few of the materials for 
such a history. Many performers and 
many whole shows have been omitted 
and only the briefest accounts in- 
cluded of a few of the earlier cir- 
cuses and menageries. About the 
only morals of the tale are that people 
like a good time and that old news- 
paper files are of the greatest value 
to the historian.” 

The chronicler classifies these 
notes under the headings: Animals; 
Trained Animals; the Menagerie; 
Acrobats; Freaks; Indians; Eques- 
trians; and finally the Circus. He 
shows how the exhibition of individ- 
ual animals led to the formation of 
menageries; how single trick riders 
developed into the modern circus 
equestrians! how wild animals were 
finally accepted as a part of the 
American circus. The early history 
of these component parts of our mod- 
ern circus is corroborated by old time 
posters, hand-bills, newspaper adver- 
tisements and “reading notices.” 


The notes are so interestingly writ- 
ten that one who has little interest 
in circus history will find them enter- 
taining. To a future circus historian 
they are a basis for the “whole story 
of this most picturesque, interesting, 
and truly American form of enter- 
tainment.” 


We were amused particularly by 
some of the “early American pub- 
licity and advertising’ which was 
used to call attention to these forms 
of entertainment: 

“As late as 1847 we hear of Colum- 
bus again and by this time he had 
become a rogue elephant. He was 
then in Philadelphia, according to 
Watsons ‘Annals,” which tells us of 
the strenuous means taken by the 
City of Brotherly Love to handle the 
situation. From the ‘Annals’ we 
learn that he assaulted William Kelly, 
a keeper, on December 24, 1847 and 
that the unfortunate man died a few 
days later. ‘It being feared that the 
elephant would break out. of the 
building the mayor provided a piece 
of cannon, which was planted in 
front of the doors; but the animal did 
not come out’.” 


“Two royal ‘tygers,’ male and fe- 
male, probably those shown earlier at 
Salem, could be seen by the curious 
at Mr. Brevoort’s, 26 Chatham Street, 
New York, on and after November 
19, 1806, according to the ‘Post.’ The 
same paper on July 1, 1808 announced 
that ‘the Royal Tyger Nero’ would 
be ‘let loose in the area of the (Cor- 
laer’s Hook) circus to a large Wild 
Bull, and immediately after to a 
large Wild Bear.’ The timorous pub- 
lic was assured, however, that the 
‘tyger’ will be well secured by a chain 
around the circles of the building’.” 

“Snakes were already familiar to 
the people of New Yorx, however, for 
on July 27, 1821 we find a rather 
gruesome exhibition at Washington 
Hall, New York, in which a diamond 
rattlesnake is advertised to strike, 
poison and swallow a rat. The same 
show included a chicken snake, water 
‘mockassin’ and other reptiles. About 
this time one of the museums adver- 
tised to pay a bounty of six cents 
each for one hundred rats with which 
to feed its snakes.” 

“Ricketts’ circus, which opened in 
New York on March 16, 1797, also 
had a trick horse, named ‘Cornplant- 
er,’ who would ‘at the word of com- 
mand, ungirth his saddle, and take 
it off his back. He will also pick up 
a handkerchief, gloves, etc. This 
horse was purchased in New York 
three years ago, and only cost one 
hundred dollars. Mr. Ricketts is con- 
scious of his being the best trained 


horse in America’.” 


“‘The subscriber having procured 
a stout Bull, proposes bateing him to 
morrow at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, at his house, the sign of his 
present Majesty, near the fresh 
Water Pump. The Bull is active, 
and very vicious, therefore hopes the 
spectators will have a _ satisfactory 
diversion. Thos. McMullan’.” 


“In the early days of the circus 
and menagerie a single advance agent 
with a few crudely printed posters in 
his saddlebags rode on _ horseback 
through the country a few days in 
advance of the show and tacked up 
his alluring announcements on bar- 
room walls, fences and barns, gave 
the gaping villagers a glowing verbal 
account of the approaching entertain- 
ment and rode rapidly on to the next 
show town. The original posters used 
in the early days are all but unknown 
today for they were too large to lay 
away in the family Bible along with 
the facsimile of the ‘Ulster County 
Gazette,’ the reward of merit and the 
valentine.” 
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“As we read farther we learn that 
‘The great male elephant’ on which 
the spectators are invited to ride is 
‘decidedly the finest elephant in 
America ... The proprietors would 
most respectfully inform the public, 
that they have constructed a splendid 
saddle, trimmed and decorated after 
the Eastern style, similar to the print 
on the large bill . . . The elephant 
will be introduced in the circle with 
his saddle on, during the hours of 
performance, thereby offering an op- 
portunity for those who have a desire, 
to participate in a ride upon this ma- 
jestic animal’,” 

“‘She lies with her body extended 
between two chairs, and bears an an- 
vil of 300 lb. on her breast, and will 
suffer two men to strike on it with 
sledge-hammers. II. She will bear 
six men to stand on her breast, ly- 
ing in the same position. III. She 
will lift the above anvil by the hair 
of her head. IV. She will suffer a 
stone of 700 lb. to lie on her breast, 
and throw it off six feet from her. V. 
She bear (sic) a bar if iron to be 
broken on her breast’.” 


“The next slack wire artist to ap- 
pear in New York was an Irishman 
named John Brenon, ‘from Dublin,’ 
who appeared with a partner, one 
Johnston, according to the ‘Gazetteer’ 
of March 3, 1774, and alone in 1787, 
when he had a run of nearly three 
months, according to the ‘Advertiser’ 
of July 18th and following issues. In 
1788 and again in 1790 he appeared 
in Salem, with legerdemain added to 
his repertoire and a wife to assist 
him. By way of advertising, he sent 
up a hot air balloon before the per- 
formance.” 


The incomparable Barnum: 


““‘Joice Heth, nurse to Gen. George 
Washington, (The father of our 
country,) who has arrived at the as- 
tonishing age of 161 years! will be 
seen at Concert Hall, corner of Court 
and Hanover Streets, Boston, for a 
short time only, as she is to fill other 
engagements very soon. Joice Heth is 
unquestionably the most astonishing 
and interesting curiosity in the 
world! She was the slave of Au- 
gustine Washington, (the father of 
Gen. Washington,) and was the first 
person who put clothes on the uncon- 
scious infant who in after days led 
our heroic fathers on to glory, to vic- 
tory and to freedom ... She retains 
her faculties in an unparalleled de- 
gree, converses freely, sings numer- 
ous hymns, relates many interesting 
anecdotes of Gen. Washingtoa, the red 
coats, &c. and often laughs heartily 
at her own remarks, or those of the 
spectators’.” 


“Er 

SCALE MODELS of American 
Ships, illustrated, 66 pp., Boucher 
Playthings Mfg. Corp., New York. 
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25e. This is a catalog of Scale Models 
and accessories used in their con- 
struction together with a Hand Book 
of useful information for Model Mak- 
ers. Among the scale models cata- 
logued are: Pilgrim Ship Mayflower; 
Clermont First Steamboat; Savannah 
First Transatlantic Steamboat; Lex- 
ington; Bon Homme Richard; Consti- 
tution (Old Ironside); Ohio; John 
Adams; Monitor; Merrimac; 100 ft. 
Subchaser (World War Period); 310 
ft. Destroyer; 10,000 ton Cruiser; 
Robert E. Lee; James A. Wright; 
Bluenose; Half Moon; Santa Maria. 


“Go" 


“Movie Making Made Easy” by Wil- 
liam J. Shannon, illustrated, 219 pp., 
$2.00, Moorfield & Shannon, publish- 
ers, Nutley, New Jersey. 

This is a book of advice and help 
for the amateur movie maker. It has 
been designed to present an outline 
of the amateur movie making hobby 
from the buying of a camera, 
through taking ordinary pictures, 
producing photoplays, making inte- 
rior movies, developing and printing, 
projecting the movies and other de- 
tails which should interest the ama- 
teur who would make the best use of 
his equipment. 


“Hours of Leisure Series”— 

Each 35c. Average 64 pages. Stu- 
dio Publications, Inc. 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


The Doll’s House by J. A. Grant 

Radio and Gramophone Cabinets 
by P. A. Wells 

Fabric Printing by W. B. Adeney 

The Model Theater by Victor 
He.nbrow 

Cushion Making by Jeannetta 
Cochrane 

Cut Paper Decoration by Chris- 
topher St. John 





Want National Lincoln 


Organization 
o 

H. W. Lackey, prominent Lin- 
colniana collector of Chicago, 
has suggested te Hoppies that 
we get in touch with various 
Lincolniana Clubs throughout 
the country for the purpose of 
amalgamation into a national 
federation for the exchange of 
ideas for the benefit of Lincoln- 
iana collectors as a whole. Lo- 
cal clubs are urged to get in 
touch with Mr. Lackey at 858 
East Pershing Road, Chicago. 


Our Lincoln issue in Febru- 
ary will contain a great deal of 
new material and we hope to 
have the co-operation of all the 
clubs in making this edition of 
unusual interest. 
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This series has been produced in 
an endeavor to help those to whom 
increased leisure has been given in 
finding ways and means of enjoying 
it. More important, the series is a 
boon to those upon whom leisure has 
been forced and whose pockets are 
unable to help them indulge more ex- 
pensive pursuits. 


Maine Association 


Announces Exhibit 
o 

The Maine Antique Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation exhibition and sale of antiques 
is to be held at Hotel LaFayette, 
Portland, Oregon, November 13-14-15, 
according to an announcement that 
arrived as we go to press, The entire 
top floor of the hotel has been engaged 
and a new setting is being provided. 
“Twenty-eight booths have been 
planned, and are practically all en- 
gaged with options being taken on 
those not actually engaged,” Merton 
F, Banks, President of the Associa- 
tion, informs us. 


Postage Stamp and 


Hobby Show 
o> 

The Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
the Capitol City Philatelic Society is 
to be held at the new Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa., from Sep- 
tember 18 to September 22. The pros- 
pectus states that since many of the 
members have hobbies other than 
stamp collecting, the exhibition will 
take the form of a general hobby 
show with exhibit of match box tops, 
Christmas seals, buttons, badges, In- 
dian relics and other collection ma- 
terial. A loving cup will be awarded 
for the first exhibit. Reservations are 
in charge of Gearhart Frantz, 1253 
Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A cachet will be placed on all en- 
velopes sent to the Cachet Committee 
Chairman, Dr. John A. Fritchey, 
2016 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The cachet will be specially de- 
signed and printed on the envelopes. 
For this reason use 6% envelopes, ad- 
dressed and stamped but leave un- 
sealed and unstuffed. One cachet free, 
additional ones 2¢ each. 


Portland,, Oregon.—“*A friend has 
given me several copies of HOBBIES, 
and now I wish to be a subscriber, so 
I enclose a dollar bill. I must tell you 
I enjoy your unique publication far 
above any other. It surely is brimful 
of interest and information.”—Rus- 
sell J. Mull. 








] REPRODUCE specimens of 
all kinds of collection mate- 
rial in black or color drawings. 
Commercial art work of all 
kinds. 
FRANK KING, JR. 
FERGUSON, IOWA 

















Wy sareves a person goes into the 
out-of-doors, he will find enough 
interesting expressions of nature to 
keep him busy day and night. Pick 
out almost any one part and bend 
your mind and thoughts to under- 
stand it and know what it has to do 
with the whole, and it will be as fas- 
cinating a plaything as you could 
wish. 

If a person is to see truly, however, 
he must first become truly interested, 
so as to catch at a glance what he 
wants to see. A person may know the 
different trees growing in the woods 
and parks and love their stately 
forms ard the beauty of their groups, 
but to know them in an intimate and 
personal way he should admire their 
variety of leaves, their smooth or 
rough bark, their flowers and their 
colors, changing with the seasons. 

This hobby of knowing and collect- 
ing leaves of all growing things, 
which is my hobby, should never be- 
come just a gathering of a quantity 
of leaves, but rather a showing of 
the beauty of their varying shapes 
and each shape with its ribs and 
veins in its intricate design. In or- 
der that none of the pleasure shall 
escape the collector, he must look in- 
tently with a steady, clear eye, not a 
casual glance. Thus he will soon be- 
come as skilled with this eye as a 
hunter who picks out a brown quail 
among the brown leaves at a great 
distance. To see thus is one of the 
keenest delights in the association 
with wild life and all growing things. 


The first impression one gets of 
leaves is their variety of shapes. For 
example, take the distinction between 
the forms of those on a hard or sugar 
maple and a soft or silver maple. The 
former is larger, has short indents 
in its edge, rounding at the base on a 
long stem, while the later, the soft 
maple, is small. Its edge is deeply 
cut into five lobes with incisions 
which are sharp, not rounding at the 
end, and it has a shorter stem. The 
edges of these leaves are cut into tiny 
tooth-like notches, while the sugar 
maple leaf has its edges smooth. 


The discerning person soon notices 
the difference in the color of these 
two maples. The sugar maple leaf 
is deep green with a smooth waxy but 
not shiny appearance while the un- 
derneath is paler with a soft down on 
the ribs. The stem is also pale green 
underneath with a yellowish cast to 
the upper part. Now the soft maple 
leaf is a lighter green with a bluish 
cast underneath and when the least 
wind blows the whitish backs of the 
leaves s] 9>w quite plainly giving the 
whole tree a silvery appearance. One 
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of the distinct characteristics of the 
maple family is the ribs of the leaves 
radiating from the stems to the end 
of each deep cut lobe. 


Compare these with the Oak leaf 
whose main rib extends from the stem 
to the tip of the leaf and the side ribs 
branch off from this at an angle, and 
go to the tip of each lobe. This angle 
is broad but not as near to 90 de- 
grees as is the angle formed by the 
branches on the oak tree which lets 
its branches stretch out almost 
straight giving the tree its look of 
strength and sturdiness. There is no 
bending down or sloping upward o 
give the least feeling of weakness as 
though not able to support its own 
weight. While the white, red, and 
black oaks are quite different and are 
each a well marked variety, some- 
times a number of different shaped 
leaves will be found on one tree, so 
no one need be puzzled by finding 
these for it comes from the cross fer- 
tilizing or hybridizing of the seeds or 
acorns. This is also true of the mul- 
berry tree. 


The leaves on all trees keep «ne 
side turned up to the sun to catch its 
life giving power so necessary to 
growth and health. Most strong trees 
have sturdy vigorous leaves, so one 
wonders why sturdy coarse, rough 
barked and crooked twigged locust 
trees have such dainty leaves. Here 
one finds the leaves are made up of 
15 or 18 leaflets, fastened with very 
short stems in perfectly formed rows 
on each side of a main stem in such 
beautiful symmetry, each one the 
same distance from another, always; 
never any ragged variation. Branches 
of these cut off in about three-foot 
lengths and put into deep water will 
make a delightful fern-like buuquet 
in one’s home lasting a week or more. 


Now to the yellow-green willow, 
where one finds the small pointed, 
lance-shaped leaves attached to the 
branches with about a fourth inch 
stem. The edges are very finely 
“toothed,” sometimes ten to fifteen to 
an inch. These leaves are not op- 
posite each other as in the locust, but 
are set alternate onto the long slen- 
der branches of the willow which are 
so lacking in strength that they 1- 
ways bend toward the ground in 
graceful curving lines. 

Often the collector will feel sure 
that he knows a leaf or tree thor- 
oughly until asked to describe it, and 
will then discover that the real dis- 
tinguishing details have escapéd him. 
Take the leaf of the horse chestnut 
for example. He will be able to tell 
that the leaflets are set in a circle 
onto one stem, but perhaps must be 
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told that there are seven of these, 
wedge shaped and pointed, with the 
center one the largest and the three 
on each side graduating towards the 
stem. These leaves are dark green 
and though of coarse texture, are un- 
usually handsome and attra: cive. 


The tulip trees have a most unus- 
ual leaf with quite an individual de- 
sign. It is almost straight across 
the top with no point as with most 
leaves. At each side are two points 
and further down, it has one on each 
side forming two almost square cut 
indents. The tulip tree is wild in 
Rhode Island, Southern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Arkansas, and in North 
Carolina it grows on the mountain 
slopes in great abundance sometimes 
150 feet tall and is always a hand- 
some tree with a compact growth. 


In the “Leaf Hobby,” of course, one 
will include the needle leaves of the 
pine family comprising what is 
known as pines, spruces, and hem- 
locks and all those with needle-like 
leaves. Here are the long soft three- 
sided needles o£ the white pine, the 
Scotch pine with coarse needles hree 
inches long and flat on one side. There 
are the Southern or Georgia ines 
with needles ten inches long growing 
three’ in each sheath, the spruce and 
hemlock leaves, bearing needles an 
inch long or less, most of which are 
four sided and fastened with tiny 
stems, all along the branches of the 
tree. The fir or balsam leaves sre 
distinguished by being flat, two-sided 
and a silvery green on the underside. 
Also these have no little stem where 
attached to the branch but seem to 
come right out of each twig. The 
evergreen trees have many varieties 
of seed pods, called cones, which are 
quite as characteristic as the needles 
both as to growth and form and make 
a fascinating by-hobby to the leaf 
hobby. 


There are the leaves of the culti- 
vated trees and piants which the <ol- 
lector will know after becoming ac- 
quainted with the wild growth. A 
collection should be well mounted. 
This can be dune in three ways, one 
by pressing the leaves with a paper 
press or some heavy weight after 
spreading each one separately be- 
tween layers of paper. When these 
are dry they can be pasted onto sheets 
of paper and fastened by tiny strips 
of paper of any variety which has 
glue on one side. These sheets can 
then be kept in a loose leaf book. 

Another way is to put a colorless 
shellac on both sides of the leaf and 
stem and set them up to dry. These 
are rather stiff and bulky to put into 
even a loose leaf binder. 
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The third way is by far the most 
interesting and artistic. The collect- 
or makes green prints of the leaves 
poth back and front. For making 
these prints one must have a heavy 
piece of glass about 12 x 15 inches, a 
tube of printers’ green ink, a bottle 
each of kerosene and benzine, two pho- 
tographer rubber rollers six inches 
wide, or a small letter press. These 
all should cost abou’ $1. To make 
these prints, put a few drops of the 
green ink which has been thinned 
with kerosene to make it spread but 
not run, onto the glass and rub one 
roller over it to spread it out, cover- 
ing a spot of the glass about the size 
of the leaf. Now dip the leaf into 
this on both sides so the veins are 
all thoroughly covered, and then place 
the leaf between two sheets of paper 


81% x 11 inches, or whatever size your . 


notebook is to be. Then holding the 
two pieces of paper firmly by the 
side, press the second clean roller 
down hard and run slowly and firmly 
over the paper on top of the leaf. 
Bear down hard as the second rolling 
will blur the print. If a letter press 
is used it will be easy to make the 
prints but with a little patience one 
soon becomes expert in making them 
by using the rollers. Use a smooth 
not glazed paper. When finished, use 
the benzine to clean the ink from the 
glass and rollers. 


Another method of making prints 
of leaves is as follows: Place the leaf 
on a piece of paper, place a piece of 
carbon paper on the leaf with car- 
bon side down toward the leaf, lay 
another piece of paper over the car- 
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bon and rub over it many times until 
the leaf is coated with the carbon. 
Anything may be used to rub with, a 
spoon, a rounded stick, etc. Now 
place the leaf on the piece of paper 
upon which you want the print, with 
the side with the carbon on it down. 
Cover with a piece of paper and again 
rub. The other side of the leaf can 
be done and printed on the same page. 
“oor 


Hey Here, You Hay Collectors! 
o 


Bellefontaine, O.—Charles Koogler, 
a farmer living near here, still has 
two tons of hay stored away by his 
grandfather 75 years ago. 
“When his grandfather, Mathias 
Koogler, completed a barn in 1859, he 
asked his children not to sell or use 
the first load of hay placed in the 
barn. New hays placed on top keeps 
the old supplied with sufficient mois- 
ture to preserve it. 


Along the Trail 
o 

Mrs. J. H. Farnsworth of Westerly, 
R. I., who with her husband has just 
returned to her home following an 
extensive auto trip West via Florida 
and the gulf soast states, sends some 
notes of their expedition, Both Mr. 
and Mrs, Farnsworth are enthusiastic 
Indian relic collectors and their traiis 
led into the highways and byways 
wherever old Indian stamping grourids 
could be found. 

It was a glorious trip that the 
Farnsworths had apparently marred 
perhaps by only one incident, While 


An apartment dwelling of an early cen- 

tury. Frijole’s Canyon, Cliff Ruins, New 

Mexico. Here the Farnsworths did some 
exploring and picture taking. 


searching for relics rany miles from 
any road on the top of a lonely mesa 
near the Rio Grand River in North- 
ern New Mexico they found a stone 
mortar and pestle which was so heavy 
that they had to let it remain on the 
spot where it has rested for perhaps 
hundreds of years, Mrs. Farnsworth 
consolingly remarked that it no doubt 
felt more at home there than it would 
in their den. 








Notice to Our Readers 
o 

HOBBIES is receiving an increasing 
number of complaints asking us to 
intervene to collect money for mate- 
rial that was shipped to some reader 
of the magazine. This puts an un- 
called for burden upon us and we 
wish to warn the trade now that we 
cannot be responsible nor will we 
write any letters helping you collect 
money. It is out of the question for 
us to attempt to run a collection 
agency. We have repeatedly warned 
our readers not to ship merchandise 
without the strictest investigation. 
Get bank references and don’t ship 
until you have written the bank and 
don’t allow the bank to equivocate. 
You can always tell when the bank 
is “beating around the bush.” If they 
don’t come right out and say that the 
party is good, don’t ship. Every busi- 
ness man knows that you will get 
stung 50 per cent of the time if you 
are going to ship merchandise promis- 
cuously. 


HopBBies does concern itself when 
there is evident intention to defraud 
our readers. We are very cranky 
about that and we go after them 
hard—even to the extent of prosecu- 
tion, but when you are foolish enough 
to ship something deliberately with- 
out credit reference you must assume 
your own responsibility and take 
your own losses. No magazine pub- 
lisher can guarantee that his readers 
all have good credit. Neither does 
the law give you any protection. The 
law assumes that if you gave credit 
with your eyes open nobody forced 
you to do it and you must take your 
own responsibility. If the recipient 
got your merchandise through certain 
misrepresentations you have recourse 
to the post office inspectors. Write 
us about fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion and we will go to the front for 
you quickly, but please do not expect 
us to help correct your own mistakes 
of business judgment. 


Hopsies does not accept display 
advertising without investigation. We 


believe that 99 per cent of our adver- 
tisers are reliable. Unless we have 
advice to the contrary we give every- 
body the benefit of the doubt until we 
learn otherwise. Where unsatisfied 
complaints come in we _ invariably 
cease to run their advertising. We 
are known as being very hard-boiled 
in our attitude toward advertisers 
who evidently do not act in good 
faith, We make our share of ene- 
mies through it. While in New York 
we were shown a letter written by a 
dealer who made some very sarcastic 
remarks about Hoppiges. He was one 
of the most notorious crooks in the 
business. This next time you hear 
someone knocking Hoppies it might 
be interesting to write us about it 
and nine chances out of ten we can 
send you a bunch of complaints that 
will explain the reason why. We do 
our share to protect you and if you 
will do yours there will be little com- 
plaint of losses. 


Hossies Magazine. 
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We have a handy vacation land at 
our door in Chicago. A leisurely trip 
around Lake Michigan consumes a 
single week at small expense. Around 
the tip of Lake Michigan the dunes 
start. These queer and mysterious 
formations run for 200 miles up its 
eastern shore. Half way up the cher- 
ry country starts and all along the 
upper lake the roadside is lined with 
groves of this luscious fruit. Visit- 
ing a farm ten miles inland we were 
surprised to find they could not grow 
cherries there. They do well only 
along the lake. We wanted to visit 
Mrs. Case’s turkey farm near Ben- 
zonia and all we could see was big 
cherry pie signs. We went several 
miles beyond the village before we 
realized that we had passed it so we 
went back to all the cherry pie signs 
and finally located Benzonia. That 
village should change its name to 
Cherry Pie. 


They select a Cherry Queen every 
year and send her in an airplane with 
a juicy, freshly-baked cherry pie to 
the White House in Washington. This 
publicity helps considerably in the 
consumption of cherries. Over on 
what is called the “thumb” of Michi- 
gan they raise most of the nation’s 
navy beans and there they elect a 
Bean Queen. We have not yet heard 
of the Bean Queen going to Wash- 
ington. 

They tell this story over in Mich- 
igan: A second grade teacher was 
giving the class visual instruction. 
Standing at the blaekboard she drew 
a picture of a house and asked the 
first pupil what it was, 

“It’s a house.” 

Drawing a picture of a tree she 
asked what that was. 

“That’s a tree.” 

Drawing a picture of an orange she 
asked the next pupil what that was. 

“It’s an orange.” 

Drawing a picture of a pear she 
asked the next one what that was. 

“It’s a pear.” 

Drawing a picture of an onion she 
asked the next one what that was. 

“T dunno.” 

“Yes you do, Johnny, think.” 

“No, I dunno,” repeated Johnny. 

“What is it your sister is sure not 
to eat the night she knows her beaux 


_having a stamp shop there. 
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a live stamp dealer at Harbor Springs, 
a beautiful resort twelve miles away. 


The Soo Locks continue to attract 
tourists and from there interesting de- 
tours can be made into the Dominion 
of Canada. The most perfect thing 
in the world is a Canadian summer. 


The upper peninsula of Michigan 


ICRLs is a paradise for hunters and fisher- 


is coming to see her,” prompted the 
teacher. 

“Well,” he drawled, “that may be 
a bean but it don’t look like one to 
me.” 


There is considerable rivalry be- 
tween the mainland resorts and 
Mackinac Island. Road maps giv- 
en out by the mainland resorts ob- 
literate entirely Mackinac Island al- 
though they show all the other is- 
lands. Petoskey is the center of 
Michigan resort life. It is always 
comfortable in this section. The 
winds from three lakes in every direc- 
tion blow cool constantly. A quarter 
of a million tourists spend their sum- 
mers in various resorts of that sec- 
tion. Mackinac Island, famous for 
its hay fever cure, isn’t what it used 
to be. Visitors do not go there in 
such numbers as in former years. We 
read in the paper while there, about 
a man being robbed but it didn’t give 
the name of the robber nor his hotel. 
They are still getting $6 to $10 a day 
hotel rates in those antiquated, fire- 
trap hotels that have been charged 
off to depreciation three times, and 
then wonder what’s the matter. They 
don’t know the war is over. In the 
good old days stock gamblers could 
make a cleanup without much effort 
and go to Mackinac Island and $10 
a day was nothing but when visitors 
are more inclined to spend according 
to the value they give in their own 
commodity they shy at these prices. 
Those hotels would rate fourth class 
and $2 a day in any commercial city. 


The historical exhibit at Mackinac 
Island under the auspices of the 
Michigan Historical Society and the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was worth seeing. Notable in 
the collections shown were historical 
silhouettes by Mrs. William Comstock, 
wife of the governor, a collection of 
fans by Mrs. Blanche Fenton, an an- 
tique lamp collection of Arthur S. 
Hampton, curator of the Detroit His- 
torical Museum; and antiques collec- 
tions of Miss Aleisha Pool and Mrs. 
Laura Haviland of Traverse City. 


Several antique dealers have stores 
in and about Petoskey and they ire 


doing a fair busines. Somebody is 
overlooking an opportunity in not 
There is 


men. There are still tracts of vir- 
gin forests, unusual because of the 
many kinds of hard and soft woods 
growing right together. Munising 
should have been the new-world Na- 
ples. It is the outstanding spot in all 
the trip but the paper and lumber 
mills monopolize its incomp.rable 
water-front. In the nc«t generation 
they will run out of raw material 
and in time to come Munising will be- 
come the summer capitol of America. 
Out of its harbor in Lake Superior 
lies the famed Pictured Rocks. In the 
primeval forest surrov..nding it many 
waterfalls are found. The Beach 
Inn knows the meaning of old-fash- 
ioned courtesy a* reasonable prices. 
The surrounding count::y abounds in 
wild blueberries and they serve you 
a blueberry pie that will make the 
most calloused non-pie-eater succumb 
to delightful temptation. 

Wisconsin is the finest dairy coun- 
try in the world. Up hill and down 
dale the finest herds are seen, The 
northern part looked better this year 
because it had more rain. Last year 
Frank Coes rode down with me from 
the S.P.A. convention at Fond du 
Lac. Several weeks later he wrote 
that he was still thinking of Wis- 
consin. 


I always thought the northern life 
was more vigorous because the hard 
winter freezes the germ life. The 
Southern states never get rid of their 
insects, There is a demand every- 
where for hardy, northern-grown 
seeds, trees, flowers and all kinds of 
livestock. County agricultural agents 
come to Wisconsin from all over the 
South to get northern-grown bulls. 

The upper peninsula from New- 
berry west ought to belong to Wis- 
consin. That part of the State is 
so fa. removed from the lower pen- 
insula that they demand second state 
institutions at considerable expense 
to the tax payers. It is easily acces- 
sible to Wisconsin which state is 
noted for its splendid roads and they 
can extend them on to serve the peo- 
ple in the upper peninsula more eco- 
nomically. Some day there will be a 
second revolution in America and a 
dictator by one act will bring this 
about. It is like maintaining a state 
government in Rhode Island, or in 
Nevada which has the population of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Down in Georgia they used to start 
a town at a saw mill and get the state 
legislature to make a new county so 
they could have a courthouse. They 
have so many counties in the state 
that it pauperizes their people with 
taxes to keep them up. The Hearst 
newspapers are carrying on a com- 
mendable campaign at this time in 
advocating the consolidation of many 
of these little counties. Since the ad- 
vent of automobiles and good roads 
there is no need for them. We can 
get better government and reduce our 
taxes by doing away with many of 
them. 

Jones County, Mississippi, has the 
distinction of instigating a secession 
within a secession. Most of the set- 
tlers were lumberjacks and non-slave- 
holders who in mass meeting passed 
resolutions calling it a rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight and with- 
drew from the Confederacy. 


A lady from Colorado came to the 
Poultry Show a couple of years ago 
bringing her twenty-year-old son. She 
said the boy wanted to go to a Chi- 
cago speak-easy so he could tell the 
boys back home that he had been 
in one. She was surprised when I 
told her that I had lived here for 
twelve years but for the life of me 
couldn’t tell her where to find a 
speak-easy. I told her I could get all 
that stuff I wanted to drink at the 
drug store and wouldn’t take a chance 
on drinking what was sold in speak- 
easies, Before she left I asked her 
if the boy had located one. 

“Yes,” she said, “he asked a police- 
man on the corner and the policeman 
directed him to the neighborhood 
speak-easy.” 

Beginning with this issue HOBBIES 
absorbs the “Collectors’ Journal” 
which has been published by James 
Madison at Los Angeles, California, 
for many years and until recently un- 
der the title, “Collecting for Profit.” 
This is the second magazine of this 
type that has been taken over by 
Hopsies. Most of the subscribers are 
book, autograph and print collectors 
as Mr. Madison’s journal catered par- 
ticularly to those lines. New names 
to the number of 650 go on our list 
through this acquisition. By the time 
we reach the expired list of several 
thousand, which was our primary ob- 
ject in buying the magazine we ex- 
pect the increase will total at least 
1000. 

* * * 

Our article in the July issue about 
the old stone mansion that we are 
turning into a Hobby Museum brought 
letters from former Chi-ago residents 
now living in various states from New 
England to California who now hap- 
pen to be readers of Hopples. They 
all recall the old days when this sec- 
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tion of Chicago was the “gold coast.” 
During the Victorian era Chicago was 
growing faster than any city in the 
world. Great fortunes were being 
made in this western metropolis. 


One of the letters was from a rela- 
tive of Mayor Ogden, the first mayor 
of the city. A steel engraving that 
hung in his home is now in possession 
of the publisher of Hoppies. There 
are a few of these old mansions still 
standing on the near south side. The 
old Kimball home, of Kimball. piano 
fame, has been deeded to the Archi- 
tects’ Club. In the same neighborhood 
the Marshall Field home is still st nd- 
ing. It is said that Mrs. Marshall 
Field III still keeps it furnished. The 
old Armour home at, 38rd Street and 
Michigan Avenue has recently been 
sold to Will Judy, publisher of the 
Dog World, who will remodel it into 
a museum and library of dog life in 
history and picture. The first home 
of Chairman Higginbotham of the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893 stands 
just across the street from the Hos- 
BIES building. 


On the block below us is the old 
mansion of John W. Gates, the il 
and railroad magnate. His stables 
were finished in walnut with marble 
sides and hardwood floors. His din- 
ing room ran across the entire length 
of the house and would seat a hun- 
dred people at a feast. 

Many of the old families remember 
their youth spent in this section 
which has since been transformed into 
a business zone occupied mostly by the 
automobile and publishing trades. Com- 
paratively few of these old mansions, 
however, have been preserved and yet 
they represented the finest era of 
home-life in our national history. The 
fortunes that were made in Chicago 
during the decades of expansion of 
the West were spent on these gorge- 
ous homes. When the automobile 
came it more or less destroyed the 
desire for pretentious mansions. It 
took the rich north in the summer and 
south in the winter. It was so easy 
to get away from home “hat there was 
not the concentration on the home- 
life that previously existed. These 
mansions were built then to last a 
thousand years. The mahogany that 
is being used to panel the chapel- 
meeting room in the HOBBIES muse- 
um is an inch thick. Each’ board is 
earved by hand in a different de- 
sign. They did not know what veneer 
was in those days. When the home 
of the late Victor Lawson, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, was be- 
ing wrecked for an apartment build- 
ing site the wreckers lost money on 
it. They had to dynamite the walls. 
Yet they were erected only an aver- 
age of fifty years ago. In Europe 
that would be a new house. One af- 
ter another we have seen these man- 
sions wrecked and destroyed to get 
out from under the high taxes when 
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they should have been preserved for 
posterity as landmarks of a glorious 
era in Chicago’s history. 

It is often agonizing to watch one 
after another of them being destroyed. 
One of the most interesting trips I 
ever took was through the Chateau 
country of France and many of these 
old mansions would compare favorably 
with some of the chateaus of the 
French renaissance period. Certainly 
history is going to put a terrible in- 
dictment upon the men who ruled 
Chicago during the last quarter of a 
century. Creed was all they knew. 
A man with an ounce of culture 
wculd raise his hand in protest at the 
suggestion of destruction of some of 
these homes. The cruelty of the tax- 
gatherer was unspeakable. He had 
no appreciation of beauty, culture or 
history. Lowering the taxes on these 
properties to a level of common sense 
would have preserved many of them. 
Different organizations could have 
found a use for them. Political lead- 
ers of a large city are often as vi- 
cious as the groups they cater to. 
They flow to our doors from foreign 
shores without a cultural background. 
They became politic.l spoilsmen, 
greedy for money regardless of senti- 
ment of any kind. 

The age of greed has reached its 
apex in the so-called World’s Fair 
that has been going on here for two 
summers. A sample of the intelli- 
gence of that crew of racketeers is 
shown by a question asked by the 
chief of concessions who wanted to 
know what a cachet was. Yet withal 
they produced a great exhibition; it 
was the greatest exhibition of crude, 
raw greed in the history of the world. 

We are due for a renaissance. We 
are due to go back to the spirit of 
the Victorian era. We are due to 
rebuild the traits in our citizens 
that distinguished the families whose 
homes reflected their solid and sub- 
stantial character. 

* * * 


A subscriber to Hopsies writes that 
he has been called on the carpet by 
the code authority at Washington for 
trading printing for different items 
of collection material, It is a sorrow- 
ful day for this country when some 
peewee taxeater can sit in Washing- 
ton and tell the citizens what they 
can and cannot do with their own 
property. We have been so lacking 
in the circulating medium called 
“money” during the past few years 
that if a lot of us didn’t resort to 
primitive barter we would not be any- 
where. Our advice to readers is to 
go ahead and swap and trade all they 
want, No code authority or any other 
power can stop you. 
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Take Aspirin for It 
Illinois.—“Lightner’s editorials give 
me a pain in the neck. He is always 
crabbing about the 1933 World’s 
Fair.”—R. C. Guyer. 


A Big Dose 


Ohio—“I would like to buy Mr. 
Lightner’s editorials in book-form 
should they ever be published that 
way,’—Vernon E. Baker. 


Oh Memories! 

San Diego, Calif—“Such memories 
your magazine brings back. In your 
July issue you have the picture of the 
new Museum of Hobbies which will 
be housed in what used to be the old 
Brega home. Well do I remember 
when it was built and the good times 
we had in it. The Brega family were 
good friends of ours. My father came 
to Chicago soon after the Civil War 
from the South, so I (coming seventy 
now) well remember Chicago in the 
early days. Trains only came to 
Twenty-Second Street on the South 
Side. Most of the old Chicago fam- 
ilies lived from 16th to 22nd Street 
on Michigan, Indiana, Prairie and 
Calumet Avenues, We lived at 19th 
and Michigan. The Second Presbyter- 
ian Church was built on the corner 
and the old Calumet Club across the 
street. Afterwards we moved to 38rd 
and Michigan Ave. My father had a 
farm of 160 acres where Jackson 
Park is now (years ago). There we 
hunted quail, rabbits and prairie 
chickens. Wm. Ogden, the first May- 
or of Chicago was related to our 
family, and the old Ogden home was 
one of those left after the fire. The 
Newberry Library now stands where 
the Ogden home once stood. Your 
article on the old Brega home brings 
back memories of the good old times 
we all had in the early days of Chi- 
cago. And your magazine helps me 
to keep in touch with my past life.” 
—Walter J. Ogden. 


Collecting His Own 

Long Beach, Calif.—“Please find a 
dollar bill for which start me with 
the July number of possible. I would 
have been a subscriber a long time 
ago, but my friend insisted I read his 
Hossies. I now want to collect them 
myself and know they are mine. It 
sure is the biggest dollar’s worth that 
I know of.”—Charles Klima. 


It Has a Meaning 
Flagstaff, Ariz—“I see ‘8-34’ on the 
wrapper which brings HopsBigs. Please 
find renewal, as I can’t miss HOBBIES 
for a single issue.”—Joe Sweet. 
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In a Day’s Mail 


A Letter from a Scotchman 


Keene, N. H.—“Enclosed please find 
$1 for the renewal of my subscrip- 
tion. This is the best magazine I ever 
have had, and hope I shall always 
have a chance to get it. I am part 
Scotch but will admit that I will 
never regret the dollar that keeps 
HOBBIES coming, with information 
concerning relics and curios which 
might be termed priceless.”—Norman 
H. Smith. 


Paid to November 1936 


Bellevue, Ky—“I don’t know when 
my time expires, but am sending you 
two dollars and will ask you to push 
my subscription up two years. Not 
a magazine comes to me that I en- 
joy as much as I do Hossies.”—L. B. 
Moore. 


Forget-me-not 


Westerly, R. I.—‘Don’t forget to 
notify me when my subscription ex- 
pires, for if you do forget it, I might 
get sore and mail you a check for 
five year’s renewal instead of one, and 
thus eliminate from my mind any 
future worry over the matter.”— 
Mrs. Grace W. Farnsworth. 


It Costs Him $1.75 

Guelph, Ontario— ‘Thanks for re- 
minding me of expiration of my sub- 
scription with the July issue. Cer- 
tainly, I cannot do without HosBirs. 
I consider it the best of all collector 
magazines. I enclose money order or 
$1.75. Many of the articles and de- 
partments are of interest to me, but 
particularly stamps and circusiana.” 
—W. W. Tyson. 


A Friend of Ours, Too 


Painesville, Ohio—‘Onc of your 
HossBiges has been loaned to me by a 
friend, and I do not know when I 
have ever enjoyed a magazine so 
much. I am enclosing a dollar for a 
year’s subscription.”—Mrs. E. M. 
Meek. — 


“Paid to 1940” 

New York, N. Y.—“Finding an- 
other dollar that I can spare am tak- 
ing the opportunity of putting it in 
a sound investment, an extension for 
a year to my subscription, HoBBIEs. 
Am enclosing money order for $1 to 
cover the extension of subscription to 
HOBBIES up to, and including Decem- 
ber 1940 issue. Please correct ex- 
piration date on mailing wrapper c- 


_cordingly.”—S. J. Zamrycki. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Ernesto Quiros A., of San Jose, 
Costa Rica, sends a 5 colones bank- 
note of his country signed by his 
father who was at the time of issue 
president of the Republic of Costa 
Rica. Also a 25 centimos banknote. 
The 5 colones note is No, 2, the first 
being kept by the president for his 
personal collection. These he sends 
complimentary to the new Hobbies 
Museum. Muchas gracias, senor, 

5 * * 

Roy Ross Risk, of Carbondale, IIli- 
nois, sends the editor and staff a 
shipment of peaches from the famous 
peach country of Southern Illinois. 
One of them measured 13% inches in 
girth. The only ones we ever had to 
compare with them we ate out of 
O. J. Shelton’s orchard at Pomona, 
California. - oe 

Mrs. Edgar Case, Benzonia, Mich- 
igan, contributes an anusually good 
Indian relic ax to the Museum. 

* * * 

The National Museum of Mexico 
City sends two splendid illustrated 
books, One is a history of the Mexi- 
can railroads. The other is the pre- 
Cortez history of Mexico. 

* * * 


A Masonic button from E. S, Cole, 
Pennsylvania. , 4 » 

A book, “Through Natural Laws to 
the First Great Cause,” from S. S. 
Fisher, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * * 


Dr. C. E. Marshall, of Livingston, 
Montana, sends a first day cover of 
the Old Faithful stamp mailed at Old 
Faithful Station in Yellowstone Park. 

* * * 


A first day cover celebrating the 
Toronto centennial, July 2, 3, and 4. 
(New Brunswick stamp) comes from 
John Lowe, Toronto. One hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Lafayette 
cachet from J. P. Pennings. C. 
Rayner-Smith, of Solihull, Warwick- 
shire, England, sends a first day 
issue on a first flight cover on the 
first inter-city airmail in Great Brit- 
ain. A last day cover of the Santa 
Monica, Calif., Civic Regatta Associa- 
tion from Jimmie Crum, and other 
first day covers as noted in the stamp 
department. * * * 

Thanks much! 

“Gor 


Clippings Acknowledged 


Frank C. Ross (15) 
Fred R. Verd (1) 

M. Sorensen (4) 

Mart Finn (4) 

P. H. Johnson (1) 

Dr. Tanner (1) 
George J. Remsburg (22) 
Stanley Cox (25) 
Waldo C. Moore (23) 
Herbert E. Houcs (1) 
R. G. Longfellow (1) 
T. G. Horesco (1) 

Cc. G. Alton Means (5) 
Edwin Brooks (24) 
Walter C. Green (1) 
A. H. Loehr (1) 
Henry Mueller (48) 
Starr S. Sherwood (1) 
Geo. J. Heim (2) 
Mattie W. Crites (11) 
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The Epic of Reynard the Fox By 


WE often hear of the fox being 

called Reynard or “sly Renard.” 
The fable of the fox has a very an- 
cient origin and is incidentally related 
to the collecting of old books. The 
origin of the fox in fable may be 
traced in the legends of many coun- 
tries. We find accounts of it in the 
German and French languages, back 
as far as the 12th century, and it is 
probable that it existed at even an 
earlier period. These tales of ani- 
mals like our American “Uncle Rem- 
us” stories featuring Brer Rabbit, 
were according to Jacob Grimm in 
“Reinhart Fuchs,” 1834, of popular 
origin and the animals were not orig- 
inally men disguised as animals. He 
believes that the folklore stories of 
Reynard and his companions origi- 
nated in the borderland of France 
and Flanders, among the Walloons. 
Bauman, of whom we will have more 
to say later, gives this same locality 
for the origin of his poem. 

The question is, however, whether 
these tales of foxy cunning really 
originated in the region claimed for 
them by most authorities. The fables 
of Aesop are very ancient and in 
modern editions we find the fables of 
“The Fox and the Bramble,” “The 
Fox and the Goat,” “The Fox and the 
Grapes,” “The Fox and the Hedge- 
hog,” “The Fox and the Lion,” “The 
Fox and The Mask,” “The Fox and 
the Raven,” “The Fox and the Stork,” 
and “The Fox That Lost His Tail,” 
besides “The Cock and the Fox,” “The 
Wolf and the Crane,” etc. which have 
incidents similar to the events in the 
dialect poems of early Flanders : nd 
Germany. 

Aesop, the fabulist, was the slave 
of Iadmon of Samos and is supposed 
to have lived from about 620 to 500 
B. C. It is probable that Aesop did 
not commit his fables to writing. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, 345 to 283 
B. C., made a collection of ten books, 
probably in prose, which collection 
has been lost. Babrius, a Roman, 
turned the fables into choliambics in 
the early part of the third century 
A. D. The most celebrated of the 
Latin adapters is Phaedrus, a freed- 
man of Augustus. Avianus, about 
the fourth century, translated 42 of 
the. fables into Latin elegaics. The 
collections we now possess under the 
name of Aesop’s Fables, are late ren- 
derings of the Babrius version. It is 
believed that the latter’s work was 
translated into the Syriac, and back 
again into Greek. Ignatius Diaconus 
in the ninth century made a version 
of 58 fables in choliambic tetrame- 
ters. Caxton printed these fables in 
1484, and prior to this Romanzio pub- 
lished his “Fabulae Aesopicae,” at 





Rome in 1476, a Latin work contain- 
ing 100 fables. 

The name Reynard or Reginard as 
applied to a fox is believed to have 
originated with Reynard, or Regi- 
nard, an earl, who was the vassal of 
Sventebold, King of Lorraine, in the 
tenth century. The king outlawed 
Reynard but the foxy earl, found 
means by dint of his slyness, to elude 
the persecutions of his king in such 
an artful manner that his name be- 
came proverbial, as denoting a sly 
and cunning person, and it is he- 
lieved that the adventures of Earl 
Reynard furnished the first material 
for the fable of Reynard the Fox 
which has come down to us from the 
manuscripts of the old Flemish and 
German writers. Reynard in the Old 
High German means “deep counsel 
or wit,” and is from the Gothic “ra- 
ginohart,” cunning in counsel. The 
adventures credited to the earl may 
have been assigned to him because his 
Christian name fitted such a char- 
acter. 

The beast epic as it has come down 
to us is a satire on the state of Ger- 
many and the empire in the middle 
ages. Reynard typifies the church; 
his uncle Isengrin the wolf, typifies 
the baronial element; and the Nobel 
the lion, the regal. The names of 
Isengrin and Reynard, applied to the 
wolf and the fox by the German and 
French writers, being German names, 
seem to indicate that the epic was 
first composed: by a German author. 
Towards the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century the fable of the wolf 
and the fox became the vehicle of 
several poignant satires against the 
vices and corruptions of the times, 
and many works of that tendency 
have been mentioned by Hearne, 
Flogel, Marchand, and other philolo- 
gists. “The Historye of reynart the 
foxe,” printed for Wm. Caxton, West- 
minster, 1481, folio; ““De Historie van 
Reynaert de Vos,” Delft, 1485, quar- 
to; “Le Livre de Maistre Reynard & 
de sa femme,” Hersante; 1478, quar- 
to; and “Reyneke de Vos” (in the 
Low-German dialect), Lubeck, 1498, 
are among these works..Only a single 


copy of the Lubeck edition remains, 


extant, it was in the library of the 
Duke of Brunswick for many years. 
A second edition was printed at Ro- 
stock in 1515, and a third in 1517, 
at the same place. None of the sec- 
ond edition is known to exist, but a 
copy of the third was at one time in 
the library of the King of Saxony. 
The fourth edition of 1522 published 
by Nicholas Bauman and printed for 
Ludwig Dietz at Rostock is a lost 
work as no copy is known to exist, 
but the fifth edition, published in 
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1539, by the same bookseller has been 
preserved in the one copy now in the 
library of the city of Hamburg. 

The author of the Low-German 
original, in the Brunswick library 
edition, in his preface calls himself 
Hinrek van Alkmer and styles him- 
self, tutor and preceptor to the Duke 
of Lorraine, and states that he trans- 
lated it from the French and Walloon 
languages. Flogel is of the opinion 
that Hinrek van Alkmer was a nom- 
de-plume assumed by Nicholas Bau- 
man for political reasons. Bauman 
was for a time secretary to the Duke 
of Juliers, but having displeased that 
personage, he became the secretary 
and a favorite of Magnus, Duke of 
Mecklenburg, and remained in his 
service until his death, in 1529. Brew- 
er tells us that “Hinrek van Alckner” 
is generally supposed to be the pseu- 
donym of Hermann Barkhusen, town 
clerk and book-printer at Rostock, 
about 1498. 

The name of Hinrek van Alkmer 
cannot be found among the names of 
the literari of the period in which 
the work appeared, except the men- 
tion made in the preface of the edi- 
tion of 1498. In the subsequent eili- 
tion only the name of the editor Bau- 
man is mentioned. The fact that the 
work was written in a dialect pecu- 
liar to East Frisia, the native coun- 
try of Bauman, and published at Lu- 
beck, makes the authorship of a na- 
tive of Lorraine seem spurious, al- 
though it may have been translation 
of the Gouda work of 1479. 

The work is clever and the author 
shows much learning, humor and 
knowledge of mankind. As a satire 
against the abuses and vices of the 
time of its appearance it contributed 
no less than the works of Erasmus, 
Rabelais, and Boccaccio, to pave the 
way for the Reformation. It is a val- 
uable specimen of ancient Low-Ger- 
man poetry and was one of the first 
works printed in Germany and was 
at that time very popular. Its popu- 
larity and the fact that it was a sa- 
tire aided it to achieve scarcity for 
its earlier editions. Certain people 
destroyed every copy they came 
across as a matter of religious or 
political policy, while others passed 
their copies to their friends to read 
and enjoy and those not destroyed 
intentionally were worn out in use. 
Like the “Don Quixote” of Cervantes, 
it has ever since preserved its popu- 
larity. From the fifteenth down to 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
no less than twenty-two editions of 
the Low German version were pub- 
lished, and it was also translated in- 
to almost every language in Europe. 
It was translated into the Hebrew by 
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Rabbi Barachias Ben Natronai in 
1557, and in 1567, Herman Schopper 
translated it into Latin verse. Goethe, 
the great German poet, translated it 
into modern German hexameters in 
1794, which have often been re- 
printed, notably in 1846, with illus- 
trations by Wilhelm von Kaulbach. 
An English translation entitled “Rey- 
nard the Fox,’ a burlesque poem, 
from the Low German original of 
the fifteenth century, was published 
by Lee and Shephard, Boston, 1872. 
This work was copyrighted in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1864 by De Vries, Ibar- 
ro and Co. The translator in his in- 
teresting preface signs himself VD. 


The early French originals like the 
German are lost, the most ancient ex- 
isting fragments being in Latin. “The 
Ecbasis cujusdam, captivi par Tro- 
pologium,” written about 940, and re- 
printed by E. Voigt, Strasbourg, 1875, 
has the fable of the lion’s sickness 
and his cure by the wolf’s skin. This 
fable is now popular as Aesop’s “‘The 
Fox and the Lion” and may have 
been his originally. Voigt also re- 
printed “Ysengrimus,”’ in 1884, a 
clerical satire by Nivard of Ghent, 
which dates from about 1148, which 
includes the tale of the lion’s sick- 
ness and also anecdotes relating to 
Bertiliana the Goat and her pilgrim- 
ages. Arnout and Willem in East 
Flanders wrote “Van den vos Rei- 
narde,” about 1250, this was edited 
by E. Martin and published at Pader- 
born in 1874. This original poem 
contains but 3,476 lines while the 
French version “Roman de Renart” 
as printed by Meon, in four volumes, 
in 1826, runs over 40,000 lines. 

The legend of the fox seems to 
have been known in England as early 
as the thirteenth century when the 
poem of the “Fox and the Wolf” ap- 
peared. In Chaucer’s ‘‘Nonne 
Preeste’s Tale,’’ we have another ver- 
sion with the fox known as “Rossel” 
and the ass as “Brunel.” The Cax- 
ton work “Historye of reynart the 
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foxe,” was based on the Dutch ver- 
sion ‘Historie van Heynaert die Vos,” 
printed at Gouda in 1479, of which 
the Delft edition of 1485 was prob- 
ably a reprint. Caxton’s work was 
reprinted by E. Arber in 1878, and 
a modern version appeared in 1926. 
“Gor 


Among Callers 
oo 

Karl M. Ruppenthal, stamp and 
coin collector of Russel, Kansas, and 
his brother, Hal, hitch-hiked to Chi- 
cago and visited Hopsigs’ office. We 
used to get 2c a pair bounty on jack- 
rabbit ears. The boys say there is 
5c bounty on them now but the Coun- 
ty Treasurer is out of money so he 
can’t pay the bounty. We used to get 
our spending selling rabbit ears. 
These are big jackrabbits that stand 
sometimes fourteen inches high and 
their ears are seven inches long. It 
takes a pretty fast hound to catch 
one because they jump six feet at a 
jump. We have seen a big jackrabbit 
put up a pretty stiff fight for awhile 
with a hound. Jackrabbit meat is 
pretty good too—when you _ need 
meat. 

o 

Tom Hallock and wife, stamp col- 
lectors of Jacksonville, Florida, made 
a pleasant visit to HOBBIES’ office dur- 
ing the month. Tom and the publish- 
er of HOBBIES were young journalists 
together over twenty years ago and 
had lost track of each other until he 
happened in some way to become a 
subscriber to HOBBIES. 


Norman H. Brock, stamp, coin and 
book dealer of San Antonio, Texas, 
was also a visitor to Chicago during 
the last month and paid a pleasant 
call to Hossres’ office. Mr, Brock is 
collecting Texas books particularly. 

“GoEY 


Strange Hiding Place 
Mrs. O. D. Boots, of Lexington, Ky., 
recently took down a picture frame 
to clean an old family photograph, 
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Airmail Collectors! 
a 


As a service to our readers 
we have for sale 100 flown cov- 
ers bearing the new sixteen-cent 
air mail special delivery stamp 
and postmarked August 30 at 
Chicago, Illinois, the only place 
where these stamps were official- 
ly on sale on that date. 

The price is 20c per cover: 
16 cents for the stamp; 3 cents 
postage to forward to you; and 
le for the special envelope. 











and upon removing the back protec- 
tion, found a photo of President and 
Mrs. Lincoln and two sons, which had 
been concealed behind the family pic- 
ture. It was placed in the hands of 


a Lincoln authority for study. 
“Gor 


Relics Needed 


for Big Drama 
oo 

Any person who has an old-fash- 
ioned stage coach in his attic or a 
moustache cup in his garage or a 
hoop skirt on the mantel over the fire- 
place can help. 

Or, if the hoop skirt is in the attic, 
the cup on the mantel and the stage 
coach in the garage, that will do just 
as well. 

The point is that these relics are 
wanted for use in presenting the 
drama of Chicago on Parade, which is 
to be given at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
on September 16. 

In addition to the items already 
mentioned, the committee wants a 
barouche, a buckboard, a tallyho, a 
calico wrapper, some sunbonnets, baby 
cribs of the old rocker type, carpet- 
bags, buggy whips and other obsolete 
oddities. 

Those who have anything that 
might be used may communicate with 
Homecoming Headquarters, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 
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By the time this reaches our members the stampic season 
so-called will be under full sway, and it behooves each member 
to write to the Sales and Exchange Managers to put them on 
a circuit and then to patronize it to the best of his ability. 
If you cannot buy perhaps you have a fellow collector who 
Be careful and do not permit circuits to leave your 
presence because you yourself are responsible for them. As 
you are paying dues to entitle yourself to circuits—charge a 
small percent for the privilege of buying unless they express 
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tary will gladly send a prospectus to any inquirer. 
members, but only those who can furnish good references as 
to their business dealings are wanted. 
The conventions are over, the country is saved and stampic 
business should pick up as in conformity with the New Deal, 
the catalogue is raising the prices. 
Do not use the circuits just to get rid of 
your duplicates, but buy a little and help other members get 
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Club News 


0 
By M. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


It is with regret I announce the 
resignation of our vice-president, Mr. 
H. M. Goold. Howard J. Young, of 
Orange, N. J., has been elected suc- 
cessor. Mr. Young will contribute to 
the department from time to time. 

An old plate used to print the gruss 
label and found on the site of the old 
factory at Red Lion, Ohio, has come 
to my attention. It shows a picture 
of a Lion, and the wording—“One 
Gross” at the top, then Lion picture, 
and underneath the words “Matches,” 
Red Lion, Ohio. At the sides are 
“Manufactured by” on the right, and 
on the left “Wm. H. Ballard.” It 
is said to be one of the first factories 
making matches in America. 

“Three rare labels have come to me 
this month. Twa are of the line sup- 
plied to the Royal Danish court of 


Frederick VIII who died in 1912. The 
other is the Danish Crown Prince 
Frederick’s private label, very rare, 
and only printed in a few thousand 
copies. 

No new American labels have been 
issued this month so far as I have 
been able to learn, but a few new 
Japanese ones have been found in 
this country. 

Members of this club who are not 
life members, are asked to come un- 
der this class at once. Old members 
who have lapsed dues and still wish 
to remain in the club should do so 
at once. All those not doing so will 
be dropped from lists, October 1. 

Why knock the other fellow’s hob- 
by? To do so is ample proof that 
your own lacks interest to you, or 
you wouldn’t have time to knock. 


a op || > cc 


Early Matches and Match Labels 


==> 
By J. Curtis, England 


N 1805, a chemist named Jones 
brought out what he called ‘Jones’ 
Promethians.” These consisted of 
chemically tipped sticks which were 
ignited by dipping the ends in a small 
bottle of phosphorus. A little later, 
in 1812, “Fire Boxes” were sold by 
Messrs. Accum & Gorden, chemists, 
of Old Compton Street, Soho, Lon- 
don, at 3/6 to 5/6 each. No further 
advance seems to have been made un- 
til 1827 when John Walker of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees brought out his “Friction 
Matches” or “Congreves.” These 
were put up in round wooden boxes 
and ignited by drawing the match 
sharply from between a fold of sand- 
paper, a piece of which was given 
inside every box. His very earliest 
label is type-set in black on white 
paper. It states that his matches 
were used in the household of King 
William IV, and that the price was 
1/- per box of 100 matches. His lat- 
er labels are printed on tinted paper. 
All are rare. Advancing a few years, 
we come to G. F. Watts of 17 Strand, 
near Hungerford Market who sold 


“Chlorate Matches” or “Lucifers at 
6d. per 100 matches. He also manu- 
factured Chemical Matches (similar 
to the Promethians) and Fire Boxes. 
Peter Harris, a German, manufac- 
tured matches in 1851 to sell at 2d. 
per 100. These were sold loose and 
afterwards placed in boxes or tied up 
in bundles by small retailers. 
During the Great Exhibition of 
1851, Johan Furth of Suttenhofen, 
Bohemia, had a stall where he seld 
boxes of 80 matches at one penny per 
box. These were round “chip” boxes 
and the labels were very plain. He 
continued in business for many years 
and eventually sold out to the Solo 
Match Company of Vienna. He issued 
a large number of very pretty labels, 
many of which are now of great rar- 
ity. Lundstrom, of Jonkoping, Swed- 
en, was the first manufacturer to 
send out matches in their present 
form, although the boxes and labels 
were slightly larger than those now 
in general use. His first labels, which 
are now rare, were rather plain, the 
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design being composed of a monogram 
and fancy border. I have them in 
red, blue and also in black. 


There have been match label col- 
lectors in Europe for many years, al- 
though rather few and and far be- 
tween, but most old collections were 
formed either in India or Japan. 
There does not appear to have been 
any old time match label collectors in 
the United States, hence the great 
rarity of really old labels from that 
country. Between 1864 and 1883, as 
shown by the match tax stamps is- 
sued, there were at least 140 different 
match manufacturers or wholesale 
dealers in matches in the United 
States, all of whom, probably issued 
special labels of their own, very few 
of which appear to have survived. 
Recently I purchased an old Maple- 
wood frame, full of rare match la- 
bels. This had been hanging in the 
bar-parlor of an old Southampton inn 
for at least 40 years. Amongst many 
others were the following old labels. 
England: “The Leading Lights,” 
green and brown on white paper. 
Showing the portraits of Parnell, 
Redmond, Harrington, and Parnell’s 
grave. Bryant & Mays, “Football 
Matches,” multicolored, showing foot- 
ball scenes. “Wind & Rain,” multi- 
colored, shows a street scene with wo- 
man in crinoline. “Vesuvians,”’ red 
and brown on white, shows Vesuvius 
and Bay of Naples. 


United States, San Francisco Match 
Co., blue on buff, shows hand holding 
matches. Keystone matches, black on 
yellow, shows a stone arch and keys. 
St. Louis Match Factory, black and 
blue on yellow, shows two bears and 
a garter. Switzerland, red on blue, 
shows an eagle and shield. 


All these labels had probably been 
thrown away by sailors off the boats 
coming into Southampton and picked 
up by some early collector. Match 
label collecting, at present, is on a par 
with the early days of stamp collect- 
ing, for no one, as yet, knows enough 
to fix prices correctly. Really rare 
labels can, today, be picked up cheap- 
ly, but enthusiasts are compiling lists 
and gleaning information about their 
hobby, so prices are bound to rise. 
Rare old labels, at present unknown, 
will turn up, which will, in the near 
future, fetch big prices. My advice 
to anyone wishing to start a hebby 
is, start collecting match labels right 
now, and get in on the ground floor. 











WANTED 
I will cash for old U. 8. match 
box labels made between the years of 


them on for my inspection ae 


M. A. RICHARDSON 
Box 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. &. A. 
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Any one reported offering for sale any article advertised under this jeeten will henceforth be refused 
Our readers will confer a favor on us by reportin 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN EXCHANGE. 
ic per word fon one time; or 3 times for the price of two Insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
(Cash must accompany order. No checking copies furnished on this service.) 


g any Instances of bad faith 


the use of the 








LARGE CENTS and othe: eld coins ex- 
changed for Indian relics ( ved axes 
greterred), moulds, 

vil War 


revolvers, 
ni2611 

INDIAN ARROWHEADS, § stonework, 
other genuine Indian pieces wanted in 
exchange for commercial printing: — 
Morton Enterprise, Morton, Minn. Estab- 
lished 1886, my967 





PHOTOGRAPHS — Actual photographs, 
size 8x10 inches, gloss finish, Hundreds 
of these, aeroplane, flyers, wrecks, roy- 
alty and interesting events. A few good 
photos of Calvin Coolidge, Lindbergh, and 
Prince of Wales, motion picture stars, 
Oriental and California pictorial scenes, 
oddities, World War _ scenes. Desire 
stamps that catalog over 5c Scotts.— 
Frank Gordon, 546 Bright St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. n3001 





ONYX — Petrified Wood and Abaloni 
Shells to exchange for Indian artifacts.— 
Johnston, 615 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif. jly12001 


TRADE—Duplicator, cartooning course, 
watch. Want binoculars, rifle, motor gas 
engine.—K. Hudson, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

6304 








DEFECTIVE OLD FIREARMS, an- 
tiques, metal and woodworking machinery 
wanted. Exchange firearms, antiques, 
coins, antique gunsmithing, restoring, 
clock repairing. Reasonable. Best work- 
manship. — Hacker Martin, Jonesboro, 
Tenn, 005 


HAVE SEA _ SHELLS, old buttons, 
foreign cards. Want shells, minerals, gem 
stones, Indian relics, curiosities, buttons. 
All letters answered. — Hines, 70 Ardell 
St., Atlantic, Mass. n305 


SWAP OLD AND MODERN rifles and 
pistols for modern pistols. Also some 
edged weapons to swap. Want .22 Colts 
and Springfield action, barrel and stock 
immaterial. Stamp please.—Angell Hard- 
ward, Portis, Kansas. 0365 


DIME NOVELS Exch — 
over 3,000 to swap.—C, et: 16288 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. pje35 


HONEY WINE FORMULA — Guaran- 
teed same ancient German formula as 
handed down by old Father Kneipp, Will 
swap for one good Columbian half or two 
good half cents or five good large cents 
or five good half dimes or five good nickel 
three-cent pieces or what have you to 
offer?—Box 313, Louisville, Ky. s3011 














EGYPTIAN OR BABYLONIAN articles 
wanted for United States and foreign 
stamps. Tell wants.—Charles Horn, 5614 

. 8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. s384 





HAVE 10,000 UNASSORTED foreign 
stamps. Want U. S. commemorative coins. 
—Erwin Keller, 6127 Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. sp 





WILL TRADE polished buffalo horns 
for Commemorative half dollars.—W. BE. 
Surface, Decatur, IIl. 0303 





SWAP — Novelties, photos, books, to 
swap for camera, telescope, guns, etc 
Illustrated list for stamp.—Jack Sumner, 
Box 921, Worcester, Mass. 0324 


HAVE HUNDREDS of items to swap 
for shotguns, rifles and revolvers. List 
free.—Swapper Abe, So. Brunswick, 
Old Town, Maine. 812411 








SWAP — Printing, books, stamps for 
commemorative stamps. Write — Strie- 
pecke, 447 Logan St., Brooklyn, N. RS 

8 





SWAP—5x7 folding camera for five un- 
circulated commemorative half dollars, 
Scott’s U. S. stamp album and few 
stamps, for one commemorative half dol- 
lar.—Oscar Rehs, 1049 Buttonwood St.. 
Reading, Penna. 8103 





SWAP—Pedigreed red Persian kittens, 
pair gentle red fox squirrels. Want Indian 
relics, sea shells.—Quarter Circle Spear 
Katterie, Box 147, Canon City, Colo. 8152 





GRAFLEX WANTED — Also other 
cameras, lenses, photo equipment, photo- 
graphic and writers’ magazines, books, 
etc. Describe fully in first letter. Swap 
list and answer sent immediately.—Stotle- 
meyer,, R. D. 1, Wilkinsburg, Penna. 

8385 





GIVE 150 VIEW CARDS for Scotch and 
Irish_ manuscript genealogies. — Kenneth 
MacCallum, 3418 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

d1269 


EVERY STAMP COLLECTOR has idle 
Guplicates and em 
ums, 





icates for space 
4406 





EXCHANGE — Blank checklist with 
over 3,600 Cat. Nos. for ten undamaged 
commems. No N. R. A. or 2c Bicents. 
This wallet-size pamphlet is good for re- 
cording any stamp, cover, coin, etc., col- 
lection listed in any catalogue, U. S. or 
foreign. Ideal exchange list.—E. Das, 17 
Clinton Ave., Clifton, N. J. 03001 


40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 % dimes, 1 
Colonial Coin, 1798, U. S. Copper Cent, 
20 mixed U. S. Coins, and rare Sioux War 
Clubs. Trade for best offer in U. 8S. 
Half Dollars, etc.—Otto Nill, Islip, N. tf 
jel 





TRADE — Fine mounted _ specimens, 
wildcats, eagles, owls, hawks, etc., for 
guns, tent, fishing tackle, kodaks, or 
what have you?—W. E. Blackhurst, Cass, 
West Virginia. 038 





SWAP—Coins and bills, foreign, 50 dif- 
ferent, for medals or Lincolniana, Indian 
relics, street car or bus tokens, mint 
U. S. stamps, Indian cents or autographs 
of presidents of equal value. — L. ‘ 
Lynch, 249 Normal Avenue, Buffalo, N. 1a 

8 





SMALL BOTTLES, Arizona ainted 
desert sand, filled and designed by Navajo 
Indians. Trade for U. S. mint stamps, 
catalogue 75 cents Scotts. — Oscar S. 
Johns, Box 354, Holbrook, Arizona. 0356 





WANTED—Indian relics, pipes and odd 
pieces in exchange for shotgun, old 
coins, razors, camera. Write for my list. 
—C. M. , Hoopeston, Il. 612441 


HUNDRED PRECANCELS for fifty 
Commemoratives.—B. Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. jal12621 


OLD SAMPLERS, old prints wanted. 
Will give United States and foreign 
stamps for old samplers, old prints, or 
what have you?—Charles Horn, 4 ‘ 
8th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 8306 











BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS—WIill 
exchange specimens of Southern Illinois, 
for those of your part of the country.— 
O. G. Rawson, 3208 Forest Place, East“ 
St. Louis, Il. n306 


WILL SWAP new barbers’ razors and 
scissors for stamps, Scott’s 1933 catalog, 
philatelic supplies, books and anything 
useful.—A. Sparacia, 1315 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 8162 


> 


EXCHANGE WANTED with all coun- 
tries, basis Scott or Yvert. I give Latvia, 
Bstonia, Russia, etc. Send first and 
settle immediately.—S. Munics, 15, Helenes 
iela, Liepaja, Latvija. £6001 . 


SWAP—Bows and arrows to swap for 
guitar, banjo, binoculars, books, 
tackle, or?—Royal G. Brandon, 
way, Ark, 


HAVE NEWFOUNDLAND and Cana- 
dian stamps in wholesale lots to trade 
for British Colonies, U. and Latin 








S. 
America.—Odias Demers, Sanford, _— 
8 





HAVE ROUND TRIP first flight covers, 
view cards, wallpaper samples, one re- 
volver, Christmas cards, book match 
covers, cigarette cards, five decks of 
playing cards and Wrigley ‘‘6’s’’ coupons, 
to trade for transportation tokens, match 
box labels and uncirculated U. S. quar- 
ters.—M. P. Ganey, Gillespie, Ill. 8105 


WHAT OFFER in stamps for 100 post- 
marks, 2 x 4, scarce, small, southwestern 
towns.—Peck, Box H-1561, Tulsa, Okla. 








U. S. AND FOREIGN Stamps, to trade 
for old coins, Gold, Silver an per, 
etc., or what have you?—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 





ginals.—George 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


WILL TRADE 800 samples of wall- 
paper, one modern H. & R. revolver, five 
decks of playing cards, 97 “‘6’s’’ Wrigley 
coupons, 1,200 round trip _ first flight 
covers, 27 Bermuda first flights, 2,000 
view cards, 500 cigarette cards, 5,000 
book match covers and 20 boxes of as- 
sorted Christmas cards, for match box 
labels, transportation tokens, uncircu- 
lated U. S. quarters, odd and unusual 
photos or drawings and typewriter pic- 
tures.—M. P. Ganey, Gillespie, Ill. 8107 


OLD FRENCH FASHION PLATES, 
water color drawing, books, autogra hs 
(1650-1900), in exchange for Godey’s y’s 
Books, autographs, wearing apparel be- 
fore 1900.—B. H. Blackford, State Col- 
lege, Pa. n365 


1,000 FOREIGN STAMPS_ on _ paper 
given in exchange for each 500 well cen- 
tered Precancels. One First Flight cover, 
value 25c net, given for each 100 local 
Christmas Seals of U. S. and Canada in 
booklets, sheets or unused singles. Two 
25c covers for each sheet of U. S. Na- 
tional T. B. Seals, before 1927, or for 
100 well centered and lightly canceled 
Mother’s Day, Maryland, Wisconsin or 
National Parks stamps. No straight edges 
wanted. — Sheldon Griese, whee 
Colo. 03861 


SEND ME a copy of your home town 
daily paper and I will send one of my 
home town papers in exchange. Please 
send unread papers only.—A. L. Liebert, 
518 Goodell St., Green Bay, Wisc. 0307 


WILL TRADE mint or used United 
States for precancels. Send precancels 
with want list for offer and will re- 
turn stamps you want in exchange, hold- 
ing your precancels intact until you are 
satisfied. Will also trade precancels, post- 
marks or stamps -~ C. R. McCracken, 
3809 Harriet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
n 
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GOOD FOREIGN for your precancels. 
Don’t send damaged, torn, ew Yorks 
or Chicagos. Send as many as possible.— 
Francis Greeley, 9019 88th Ave., Wood- 
haven, 2 ff n384 
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BOOKS, MEDICAL SCIENTIFIC, etc., 
National Geographics, Hobbies, course i 
Micro-Biology, Postmarks. Want stamps, 
medals, commemorative half dollars. — 
Dusher, 2878 Dudley Ave., Bronx, N. RA 
8 





SWAP — Seth Thomas weight clock, 
good timekeeper. What’s offered in guns 
or cash?—Roland Pierce, Princeton, ean 





UNCIRCULATED VATICAN 5 and ¥ 
centisimi and Irish Free State 4%, %, 1 
pence for mint commemoratives.—George 
Korb, 804 Danforth, Syracuse, N. Y. s132 





FOR TRADE—Collection stone cameos; 
antique watches; convertible 6-8-10 bin 

oculars; Parker ‘Bros. damask, hammer- 
less 12 gauge; new riding boots, size 10; 
80 Geo. Baxter and other prints; etch- 
ings; Edison ‘Fireside’ phonograph; 35 
blue amber 2 minute disc records; for 
collection material f similar nature.—A. 
Griesmeyer, 8386 N. Lockwood Ave., 
Chicago. n329 





HAVE AN old mahogany plank 23 in. 
wide, 53 in. long; also reproductions of 
rare antique furniture (handmade) to 
trade for old glass, old coins, U +S. 
stamps, Indian relics, or what have you 
4 — C. Sisco, 956 South Church 

, North Adams, Mass. 83001 





INDIAN RELICS AND GUNS ex- 
changed for good stamps, coins, curios, 
old glass, autographs, etc. Kindly enclose 
stamp for list and reply.—Allen Brown, 
5430 Hutchinson St., Chicago. jly12261 


SEND ME 20 Bicentennial or Com- 
memorative precancels and in return re- 
ceive 1,000 unpicked U. S., postpaid.— 
Freehafer, 835 N. 5th, Reading Pa. 5102 








SWAP 25 TO 50 different pieces of for- 
eign war money for same number of 
U. S. coins before 1909 or transportation 
tokens.—T. Albert, 1264 Montrose Ave.. 
Chicago. 0345 





SEND ANY QUANTITY United States 
or Foreign mixture of stamps catulogu- 
ing over three cents each; receive same 
quantity nicely assorted precancels. Bet- 
ter grade you send better grade you re- 
ceive.—He Perlish, 54 Riverside pepe 
New York City. 2222 





SMALL SPECIALIZED collection U. 8. 
Scott’s over $2,000. Trade 

all or any part for ornamental or useful 
articles. Horn, 1907 Loring Pl., Bronx, 
N. Y. 812261 





WILL SWAP painting and decorating 
for wood carvings, odd prints, ancient 
weapons, small antiques. Chicago and 
south suburbs only Other swaps.— 
Decorator, 14518 Union Ave., Harvey, a 








MALLARDS, GLADIOLI BULBS, 
collies, wild geese, perennial plants, for 
minerals, gem points, relics. — Dawson, 
Brothers, Franksville, Wis. je12001 





WANT TO EXCHANGE birds’ eggs 
with museums or private collectors.— 
W. G. McMillan, Lubbock, Texas. 4454 





INDIAN RELICS, guns, swords. Want 
stamps, books, coins. Six pounds pink 
fossil coral for $5.00, Value Indian relics. 
—G. Groves, 5022 North Lockwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 8152 





30 DIFFERENT CANADA or 15 New- 
foundland; or 15 foreign Commemora- 
tives, for any mint block of 2c or 3c U.S. 
Commemoratives or five singles. The 
better you send the better I send.—Albert 
Edgar, 100 Maple St., Windsor, Ontario, 





WANT U. S. straight edge stamps. 
Will give U. S. and foreign stamps in 
gros condition in exchange.—Teller, 403 

eorgia Ave., (A), Brooklyn, N. Y o3p 
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CELLO, corduroy case and my 
oO) 

and modern violins, valued from Jos°00 

each. Ha’ col. f 


to —- ve lection 0: 
wate ers and engravers tools, valued 
at $250. Will swap for U. S. stamp collec- 
tions. Anyone interested, within reason- 
able driving distance, write— BH. F. Le- 
land, Minneota, Minn. 63001 


BOOKS—Recent publications in Archi- 
tecture, Engineering and Business. Will 
exchange for flintlocks, tinder pistols or 
other Americana. Send for list. — Wm. 
— 10 Chatham Road, Upper aor 








WILL TRADE 2 LOTS, 25 x 100 ft. 
each, for good stamp collection. Lots are 
in restricted section of fastest growing 
town in Northern New Jersey and only 
2 miles from George Washington Bridge. 
The 2 adjoining "Sots sold in 1933 for 
$3,500.00 and are worth more today. 
There is a $1,000.00 mortgage on_the 
property. Taxes are paid to date. Rail- 
road station ™% mile from property. A 
genuine opportunity as property in this 
section is increasing in value yearly. 
Uz. collection preferred, but will 


consider sg Make an offer. — T. 
Prescott, 79 atlock Street, Paterson, 
N. J. 04003 





BOOKS—Have many good ones. Con- 
federate, Southern, miscellaneous, histori- 
cal, humorous, mysterious, educational. 
Will exchange for old paper money, 
stamps, sheet music, 1865 and earlier in 
bound volumes, or what have you to 
offer?—Joel H. Du Bose, 930 Piedmont 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 0308 


EXCHANGE YOUR duplicate stamps, 
cataloguing 4c and over. Details for 3c 
postage.—Elma Stamp Exchange, Elma, 
Erie Co., New York. S.P.A. 6985. jly12651 








500 GUMMED STICKERS printed with 
your name and address for 10 precancels 
of my choice and 4%c postage. Have 
collection of 824 postmarks to trade for 
collection precancels or airmail stamps. 
—Fred H. Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, Ore. 

op 





WILL TRADE unimproved quarter sec- 
tion Western South Dakota land which 
is unencumbered for collection of stamps 
cataloging approximately two thousand 
dollars. Write details. — Box 921, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 8365 





OLD BOOKS over 100 years old to 
trade for 5 mint U. 8S. commemorative 
blocks, no 1c wanted, or 10 large cents, 
or 1 mint set Bicentennials or National 
Park issue. Books before 1790 for each 
10 mint commemorative blocks, or 
large cents, or 2 mint sets, Bicentennial 
or National Park series.—J. Robicheau, 
9 Waites Wharf, Newport, R. I. s3p 


BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICE 
Stamps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 
for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 
tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, ITT 

m 


FOR 1 NICE mint block of 6 3c com- 
memoratives, will give 20 different good 
U. S., no current 1-2-3c values included 
except commemoratives or 60 different 
good foreign stamps, postpaid. — H. P. 
White, S.P.A. 7137, 757 Whitehall Place, 
Bronx, ¥. n387 


FORMULA FOR leather cement, metal 
cement or white glue, for edch 25 feet of 
35 mm. film.—Burstiner, 3812 Third Ave., 
New York City. 8152 


100 DIFFERENT KANSAS and neigh- 
boring states postmarks given for 50 good 
u U. S. Commemoratives or 24 cents 
face, mint of same. NRA and Bicenten- 
nials excepted.—D. Taylor, 1609 Hum- 
boldt, Manhattan, Kansas. 6153 

















We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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ASTROLOGICAL Fonmeaers — Know 
yourself, your talents, abilities, hidden 
powers, personality, destiny. 
guide ——- . business, ealth, love 
affairs, to exchange for each three 
blocks of uy "Wisconsin or Maryland Com- 
memoratives or one mint set of National 
= series. Give day and month of your 
birth, — be ae Goes Shop, Franklin 
St., Newport, R. o3p 








WATCHES — 7 to 21 jewels, eine, 

Walthams, Illinois or Hamiltons, to ex- 
change for U. S. stamps, Buro prints 
coins or Currier and Ives_ prints. Send 
[ag for exchange list.—Franklin Book 
Shop, Franklin St., Newport, R. L o3p 





METER POSTMARKS. Will trade for 


symmetrical i@ marks such as round, 
oval, square, triangular, etc., a ng 
on letterheads, envelopes, circu in 


catalogues, etc. Collecting wele-uneaiee is 
worthwhile hobby and has real back- 
ground. I have many duplicates and 
would like to interest you. Write me re- 
garding meters. Have thousands and will 
swap for trade-marks.—Chas. W. Erdell, 
612 Montclair Ave., Bethlehem, we aus 





PRECANCELS and Bureaus to ex- 
change for other precancels or 7c black, 
any issue.—Pierce, Box 623, Eustis, Fla, 

8 





BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to ‘swap—what have 
fe a Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, 

iego, Cali ap12402 





FORMULAS FOR leather cement, white 
glue, metal cement, ink for writing on 
glass and fluid for transferring recent 
prints onto paper. Anyone above for 
quarter before 1900. — Burstiner, 3812 
Third Ave., New York City. 8153 





WILL EXCHANGE for Derringers o 
World War Rifles, five books entitled 
“L’ Armee Francaise,” by Edouard De- 
taille—Elton M. Manuel, 7 Walnut St., 
Newport, R. I. n6001 





Phe ny tig ng | AND OTHER PRE- 
cels ur Bureau nts. — Louis 
Staub, “nt ieth. Ave., Brooklyn. mh1287 





HAVE GOOD 19th and — Century 
U. &. and foreign stamps swap for 
good U. S. coins Bold). Trade good U. 8, 
covers for flintlock pistols. — Leland J. 
Mast, Box 872, Lubbock, Texas. n7001 





WILL GIVE 10 precancels, your choice, 
for each token, street car transfer or 
theater ticket I can use in collection.— 
K. Smith, B7, Fostoria, O. 





FOR 300 UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 
airs, specials, d 
five any kind, good copies o 
rent will 


ate Send, Ps 
uther 
King ‘Kline Spite... gstage. Onion™ 112414 





SWAP—For 20 good different Bicenten- 
nial or Commemorative precancels, your 
choice of 10 Indian cents, 2 eagle cents, 
3 nickel three cents.—Weigel, 143 Stewart, 
Mansfield, Ohio. n346 





SWAP—EGYPTIAN mummy, mermaid, 
Indian woman and baby, old man of the 
sea, shrunken head, old covers, old 
clocks. Want Indian relics, old guns, old 
coins.—J. E. Fisher, 5418 Percy St., 
Angeles, Calif. 





EXCHANGE—Genuine Indian relics for 
Boy Scout trappings. — Scoutmaster, 15 
West Roy Street, Rock Hill, S. Car. n353 


CANADIAN AIRMAIL COVERS ex- 
for arro tomeceees hong Commemora- 


tive stamps. — First 
Edmonton, Alberta. peries, jal2z6 














ee ee ees 
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LET’S TRADE! Send stamps, catalog 
5c to $2.00. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 
Enclose 3c stamp.—Jack Korthank, 639 
North Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles, 
California. np 





MIND TRAINING COURSE—$5.00 used 
stamps.—“‘Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, In- 
dia. apl 





SHELL COLLECTORS NOTICE—Will 
exchange West Coast shells for those of 
your locality.—K. Althaus, 319 East 110 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. d6001 





UNIQUE POSTMARK with World War 
slogan for your stamped, addressed, un- 
sealed envelope.—Cooper, Sank, Mo. s303 





WILL GIVE good stamps you need in 
exchange for your precancels or match 
and medicine stamps. Send and advise 
your needs. A.P.S. 3303.—A. A. Belser, 
983 Kensington Ave., Plainfield, N. cine 





WILL SEND cacheted airmail or first 
day covers for each G. A. R. badge or 
medal you send me. — W. F. Housman, 
Steelton, Penna. n304 





SILVERWARE—Simmon’s chain, ciga- 
rette case, books and other items to 
trade for foreign silver coins.—Mattie R. 
Wolfe, 16 Jefferson, New Haven, at. 





AUTOGRAPH BOOK containing seven 
steel engravings and eighty-seven auto- 
graphs of Yale men, faculty and class 
year 1845. Exchange for best offer U. S. 
stamps, used or mints, — C. W. Durr, 
Chambersburg, Penna. 8153 





TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 
marks; “Brand” marks; —- Head- 
ings. will swap same.—Chas, B. White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my162 





STAMPS EXCHANGE WANTED with 
collectors, medium and _ small. Scott’s 
basis.—Walter Ritt, 3. Dapontestreet 6, 
Vienna, Austria. £12201 





SIXTY DIFFERENT postcard views of 
uda, post free, $1.00.—A. Booker, 
St. Georges, Bermuda. jai12001 





USED BLOCKS is the latest United 
States specialty. I have nearly two thou- 
sand postally used blocks to swap. Let 
me hear from you, — Scott Nixon, 8th 
Street, Augusta, Georgia. n365 





EXCHANGE—U. S. Postage, Revenues, 
Narcotics, Airmails, Foreign and covers, 
for Odd Cancels, printed names and 
dresses on U. S. Revenues, Transfers and 
double prints.—H. A. ‘Washburn, 
Waldron, Ind. my12291 





TYPEWRITER, good condition. Ex- 
change for coins, stamps or medals.— 
hoe a Hilt, 914 Ditmas Ave., a 

sip 





HAVE PRECANCELS and early for- 
eign stamps to trade for Precancels and 
Bicentennials.—E. Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. ja12621 





ONE THOUSAND cigar bands to swap. 
What have you? — William Hilt, 914 
Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. slp 





WILL EXCHANGE all kinds of cellu- 
loid buttons for Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
and Modern Health Crusade Buttons.— 
W. L. Kinkead, 66 Park Ave., Glen 
Rock, N. J. n305 





U. S. COLLECTION of about 400 dif- 
ferent mounted in looseleaf form. Will 
trade for a good kodak using No. 116 
film. State type of lens and highest speed 
of shutter.—S. Jacobs, 4429 So. Talman 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 8153 


SWAP — California gold tokens: $%, 
$% and $1.00 sizes for stamps; coins for 
stamps or stamps for coins. —Zim Sta tamp 
& Coin Co., Box 1484, Salt Lake, a 

my 








HOBBIES 


25 PRECANCELS or 10 postcards or 
needle case for each back “Hobbies.”— 
Fred Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. jep 





SWAP 23 VARIETIES Ohio tax stamps 
for same amount other states. No New 
York. — Ben L. Morris, 4911 Jefferson, 
Bellaire, Ohio, 8102 





“GOOD NEWS,” “Golden Argosy,” etc., 
wanted. Will exchange many articles of 
value for bound or unbound volumes.— 
L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. sp 





HIGH CATALOGUE value _ stamps. 
Covers, minerals, fossils, Indian relics, 
coins, to trade for curios, weapons, relics, 


Kansas. 





FOR TRADE—One set of the War of 
the Rebellion, official records of the 
Union and Confederate armies.—Wendell 
O. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 





WILL TRADE 2 second-hand address- 
ograph outfits, equipped with motors, for 
any kind of collection material. Replies 
solicited from Chicago and vicinity only. 
—Addressograph, c/o Hobbies, 2810 S. 
Michigan, Chicago. 





WILL GIVE 4 Indian cents for a 1914-D 
cent.—Henry Evanson, 12 Adams Place, 
Dedham, Mass. n626 





INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current mints.—Beerindra Kumar & 
Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 





WANTED—Cardboard tickets of trans- 
portation systems. Not paper transfers. 
Three foreign coins for each ticket. Have 
a complete set of 31 aluminum presiden- 
tial medals. Trade for tokens, medals or 
celluloid buttons pertaining to transpor- 
tation only. Write first.—Ray B. Cooper, 
620 Bunker Street, Chicago, Ill. 8154 





FOREIGN COIN given for = presi- 
dent political button before 1920 or for 
each ferry, bus, tram or trolley token. 
Don’t send less than 10, preferably more. 
Will give premium coin book for a 1914 S 
or D mint, or 1923 S mint, or 1926 S 
mint cent in fine condition. TT, Albert, 
1264 Montrose Ave., Chicago. n3001 





OLD McGUFFEY READERS for Amer- 
ican ——- National Convention Medals. 
ll . Fisher, 16 Church St., wag 

oO. 





TRADE rifles, books, glass, butterflies, 
stamp catalogs, lamps. Want McGuffey 
Readers, etc.—Chas. Patrick, ee et 





Peoria, Ohio. my 
WANTED — Old bottles, glass and 
chinaware, Currier prints, etc., for U. S. 





and foreign stamps.—H. Washburn, 
M.D., Waldron, Ind. aui2411 
SWAP — Mail order course, plans, 


schemes, formulas, for other.—A, a 
3347 Wall St., Chicago, Ill. 





SEPTEMBER, 1934 





HAVE FEW SETS of 30 cachets issued 
by the Minnequa Historical Society to 
commemorate events in the history of the 
West. Each cover contains a clipping de- 
scribing the event commemorated. Will 
_ for first class Indian artifacts.— 
M. . Watson, Valdez, Colo. n34g 





14 DIFFERENT KEDAH, catalogue $1, 
20c, in exchange for mint U. S. com- 
memoratives, face 39c. — Teo Beng Ee 
(APS 9569), 42-G, Jahudi Road, Penang, 
Straits Settlements. n3s4 


1,900 FOREIGN STAMP varieties be- 
fore 1912, catalogue value $104, in two 
International albums. Will trade for best 
offer in stampless covers.—Donald Van 
Brakle, Crown Point, N. Y. n365 


TRANSPORTATION TOKENS of horse 
cars, street cars, buses, ferries, etc., of 
metal, celluloid. Give description and 
price. All answer. — B. H. Baake, Jr., 
Fullerton, Md. n3001 











IMPROVED FARMS Eastern South 
Dakota. Want sheep ranch, city property 
or vacant land Southwest, $25,000 bottling 
works clear. Want cheap land.—Dunlap, 
Flandreau, S. Dak. n305 





COMPLETE STORY of Dirigible Akron 
(dimensions same as Macon) to disaster. 
Illustrations. 36, 9 by 12 pages. Trade for 

used commemoratives except NRA 
and Bicentennial twos.—Theron Fox, 810 
Auzerais, San Jose, Calif. s104 





SWAP—500 three line quality address 
stickers for 60c catalog U. S. stamps be- 
fore 1922, commemoratives. No junk.— 
Norse, Box 14, Sta. B, Dayton, Ohio. s152 





PURE-BRED Fox Terrier puppies from 
champion stock to trade for any collec- 
tion material, especially a or U. §. 
silver coins prior to 1890. Face value 
$5.00.—Haight, Meriden, IIl. n329 





STAMP COLLECTIONS — Early U. §. 
on envelopes and accumulations, large or 
small of stamps that catalog 10c each on 
up wanted. Will exchange other stamps 
from approval books or numerous and 
valuable useful articles. — L. E. Moore, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. sp 





AUTOGRAPHS — Will exchange my 
duplicate signatures for yours. Send list. 
~—Conway Barker, 814 15th Street, Galves- 
ton, Texas. s181 





WILL EXCHANGE 1931-1932 Hobbies 
Magazines for used and unused com- 
memorative issue stamps of the United 
States and other countries. Best offer 
takes them.—Adolph Hillstead, 1303 Wil- 
liams St., Brookings, S. Dak, 8123 





21 DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
in gift box for four U. S. stampless 
covers in good condition. — Donald Van 
Brakle, Crown Point, N. Y. n304 





SWAP OR SELL — Second hand coal 
heating stove, self-feeder; 200 Ibs. of 
ov * (stock) lead; one heavy duty 
Ss. L. plumber’s fire pot, catalogue 
aes $45.00, good as new, used very little; 
bronze casting forms for manufacturing 
nymph ash trays, catalog price $35.00, 
used 3 times (new); rabbit and cavy 
water and feed crocks. — W. E. Miller, 
Route 2, Corinth, N. Y. 8116 





SWAP — Wanted U. S. albums with 
parts of collections. No junk. Also odd 
lots U. S. covers before 1890. Fine @. S. 
in exchange.—Vernon Baker, Elyria, Ohio. 

my1248 





WILL GIVE 100 different U. S. for 10 
different Bicentennial precancels; 150 for 
25 Bicentennial precancels; 200 for 50 
Bicentennial precancels. Will trade Bicen- 
tennial precancels with anyone. Walfrid 
T. Victoreen, 25 Taylor St., Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. d4001 





SEND ME 10 Bicentennial or Com- 
memorative precancels, I will send you 
100 mixed U. S. revenues.—M. Wood, 
2175 Washington Ave., New York a F 


WANTED — Good stamps, weapons, 
Oriental pipes, Oriental objects. ave 
good covers, postcards, curios, pipes, 
mugs, books, hotel labels, Geographics, 
— birds, stamps, autographs, match 

overs to exchange. —Shutter, 4729 Rorer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. n306 





WILL TRADE 25 celluloid buttons, 3 
sizes, no duplicates, for street car 
transportation tokens, or what have you? 
—E. S. Cole, 10 Berbro Ave., Upper 
Darby, Pa. n365 





TRANSPORTATION TOKENS. Wanted 
obsolete celluloid, metal fare tokens of 
horse cars, buses, ferries, bridges, etc. 
Will given tokens, commemorative 
stamps, or else? — H. ke, Jr 
Fullerton, Md. n365 


rz 
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EXCHANGE Persian “Gulstan” for 
Scott’s 1933 priced catalogue. — M. R. 
Advaney, Hirabad, Hyderabad Sind, — 





SWAP STAMPS. Send yours. Receive 
double amount (stamps).—Fred Switzer, 
43 Langdon Ave., Watertown, Mass. s151 





FINE FOREIGN STAMPS to exchange 
for Italy and colonies or 16 mm. movie 
camera and projector. — Leo Reggiani, 
9116 50th Ave., Elmhurst, L. L, ae f 

n 


U. S. 447 MINT pairs and Memphis 
Buro B-60 blocks for U. S. stamps.— 
Warren P. Ware, 1616 E. McLemore, 
Memphis, Tenn. n324 


MOTORBOAT, “Miss America’’; cost 
$6.00; fine condition. Swap for ee WS head 
cents, ete. Write — Tom Hoge, 5450 
Clemens, St. Louis, Mo. $122 











SEND ME any quantity of U. S. 
stamps with perforated initials and re- 
ceive same quantity assorted foreign. 
Stamp appreciated.—Philip Reames, 1632 
Bever Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $152 


TRADE 35 DIFFERENT Northwest 
postmarks for block of 4 mint 3c com- 
memoratives, or equivalent 2c commemo- 
ratives.—W. Berntson, 677 No. Lex- 
ington, St. Paul, Minn. $142 








LOOK! New “Collector’s Own Catalog”’ 
(of stamps) in exchange for 20 Indian 
arrowheads, Bullard handbooks (on 
stamps), for 5 Indian arrowheads. List 3c. 
Your offer in stamps?—Robert A. Leon, 
Jr., 159 Florence Street, Melrose, _— 

n 





EARLY AMERICAN PRESSED GLASS 
to trade for good U. S. mint or used. 
Write—C. Lynn Coy, 3823 So. Madison, 
Brookfield, Tl. sl 





MINERALS IN EXCHANGE for 1907- 
1908-1910 Red Cross Christmas _ seals, 
lucky pennies. List for stamp.—E. J. Gee, 
188 Wadsworth St., Providence, R. I. s152 


TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT United 
States Commemoratives given for thirty- 
five precancels, no large cities.—Paul A. 
Dentz, 83 Park Ave., Paterson, N.:J. n324 








ARROWHEADS for desirable U. S. 
stamps or precancel mixtures. — Floyd 
Vavak, Sank, Mo. $131 





LABLES—Whiskey, beer, gin, etc. Dupli- 
cates exchanged. — Lawrence Smith, 
Orpheum Pharmacy, Wichita, Kansas. 

n303 





1861 Pha gl nel MAP of the 
U. S., 70 x 67 inches, engraved, hand 
colored, linen back. Portraits of Presi- 
dents in foliate border. Interesting statis- 
ties, errors. Value $200.00. Will trade for 
good U. S. stamp collection. Write—Lynn 
Coy, 3823, South Madison, Brookfield, Il. 

511032 





SAFETY MATCH LABELS—Will trade 
fifty different for 100 of yours if not 
over two alike. Will trade twenty-five for 
a — Hoy Label Exchange, Fairmont, 

eee sl 





SEND ME A NEWSPAPER from your 
home town and I will send one from 
mine. — FE. Hulbert, N. E. Third Ave., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla, $132 





| WILL GIVE 100 different U. S. for 
10 different Bicentennial precancels—150 
for 25—200 for 50. 5,000 Bicentennial pre- 
cancels to trade. — W. T. Victoreen, 25 
Taylor St., Pittsfield, Mass. n385 





FOREIGN COLLECTION OF STAMPS 
of about 3,500 varieties, plus 1,500 dupli- 
cates. Will catalogue well over $100.00, 
representing over 125 different countries. 
Want to trade for Indian relics, carved 
ivory pieces or uncut | semi-precious 
stones. Write what you have.—Don . 
fiallings, 620 Tyler. Topeka, Kans s154 





USED U. S. POSTAL CARDS entire 
to trade for U. S. stamps. Gibbon’s basis. 
Write—C. Lynn Coy, 3823 So. Madison 
Ave., Brookfield, Ill. sl 
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THE MART 


sponsible for errors. 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: Five cents per word, 1 time; 
4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held re- 


WANTED TO BUY: Two cents per 
word, 1 time; 3 times for the price of 
2; 12 times for the price of 6. 


(Cash in 





So 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED—Old unusable scrap pewter. 
Highest poe” — Communicate before 
shipping. — Ochenreider, 1355 
Bellows” ‘st. p Ohio my12081 


. 


WANTED—Mechanical puzzles, old or 
new. Any and all types. Please communi- 
cate with — Martin Gardner, 2187 S. 
Owasso, Tulsa, Okla. n308 





WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
also early periodicals and pamphlets 
printed - California. — James Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco, if. 

je12252 





HAND-WOVEN BLANKETS, linen 
sheets, table cloths, brass cornices, tie- 
backs, child’s drop-leaf table.—Garnet K. 
Dewey, 216 N. Oak Park, Oak Park, A 

s 





WANTED—Old Christy Minstrel Sheet 
Music for the PA aad ’48. What have you? 
—Box BD. W. ., ¢/o Hobbies. 





SCIENCE FICTION magazines—Amaz- 

ing stories, wonder, weird tales, astound- 

etc. Will buy any quantity.— 

Clarion 238 Seventh Ave., New Te 
° 





JOHN ROGERS PLASTER GROUPS, 
give date, condition and price. Also origi- 
nal catalogues of Rogers — and 
data on life of John Rogers.—Dr. Ww. 
Freese, 2001 North alifornia ay Bd 
Chicago. 86842 





OLD LETTERS—Mexican War period 
from Texas and Mexican camps on Rlo 
Grande; letters relating to Major rande 
gold. — Mrs. Florence Scott, Rio _— : 
City, Texas. 





NRA PIN BUTTONS bearing name of 
firms. Full description first letter.—J. B. 
Miller, 273 Hobart St., Perth Amboy, 
N. J. : 112462 





WANTED TO BUY — Petrified fish, 
reptiles, animals, pants, fruits and vege- 
tables.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 

jily12081 


INSECTS WANTED—Exchange of in- 
sects wanted with collectors in all parts 
of the world. Will also purchase speci- 
mens. Want Lm ae a | beetles, butter- 
flies, moths, and mperees 
forms of other hg —Harry L. John- 
son, South Meriden, Conn. ap12001 





WANTED—16 mm. films taken before 
1905, also historical, famous men, films 
of antique things of all kinds, odd 
happenings. Interested in other hobbies. 

= Sullivan, 3939 Flad Ave., St. Losis, 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, we 

8 





WANTED—Fine illustrated advertising 
covers prior 1910.—Alfred Horn, est 
Haven, Conn. } 812242 





2'2c CASH for each Bicentennial or 
Commemorative precancel that I can use 
for my collection.—William Marschhaus, 
24 Lake Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. n364 





WANTED—G. A. R. and Confederate, 
encampment medals and badges. AB 
Fisher, 16 Church St., Shelby, e Ohio. 8367 





WANTED—AIll types = old mechanical 
toy banks used years ago. Please give 
complete deere Ww and price aw cor- 
responding.—Ra rane, Glen- 
brook Rd., suena, , &. 00 ind2s 





WANTED — Cigarette ecards. Will pay 
premium prices for cards missing from 
series I am collecting. Also interested in 
any series I do not have. Write for list 
of cards I need or describe those you can 
offer. Will exchange my duplicate cards. 
-—-FKB, care Hobbies. n3081 





WANTED—American-made Arms, En- 
graved Powder Horns before 1782. Hand- 
made before 1800, Tools, Utensils, Imple- 
ments of every kind by home and indus- 
trialists artisans, choicest Indian oy 
and stone implements. — H. 

Vikins, W. Va. 412008 





CANES—Must be unusual in design or 
history. Send p 5 a or sketch. mate low- 
est price.—B. W. Cooke, 35 wood 
Drive, Glencoe, Ill. jal2672 





WANTED TO BUY—Dolls of various 
races and nations.—Ruth Asbury, 245 
South El Molino, Alhambra, Calif. 865 





FOR SALE 
— ee 
“RIDE YOUR HOBBIES” — Mine are 
Paper Money of ‘a varieties and issues, 
except Foreign U. Coins in mixed lots, 
War and Political Sarees. Lin- 


colniana. Correspondence solicited.—John 
E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfc86 











WE a car ee a novels, 


nickel novels ks published 
by Tousey, ‘secdlen / B- wr tn and 
Smith, etc.—H. re 1525 W. 12th S8t., 
Brookiyn, N. {35p 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION. Early 
American silver and miniatures. Jewe 
from all over the world. Old Englis 
vinaigrettes, snuff and patch boxes, 
skewers, rat tail spoons, creamers, rings 
and seal stones engraved with “. 
arms. — Frederick T. Widmer, Wes 
Street, Boston, Mass. (ecabitshed ist) 
Correspondence solicited. 





BARQUES IN PINCH BOTTLES from 
$4 dozen to $18 dozen in 4 sizes. Appro- 
priate for paperweights, book ends, etc. 
Delightful and unusual gifts, particularly 
birthday and Christmas. Send money 
order and sufficient postage. Everything 
nautical. Want to communicate with ship 
model builders, section immaterial.— 
Dennis Moore, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. aussie 
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HISTORICAL NEWSPAPERS, lottery 
tickets, bills, stampless covers, almanacs, 
valuable Civil War pictorial envelopes, 
soldiers’ letters, deeds, documents, maps, 
engravings, coins, medals, paper money. 
Lists free. —Collector’s Exchange, “— 
Willington St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 





GUARANTEED ee Geese. 
50c. Metal type. gi work as 
high priced typewriter, but not so fast.— 
H. Stanley, 22 Kirkland S&t., woe 





ANTI avne-—pere Currier Prints, Rare 
re and hip flasks, 
, Pattern Glass, 


and hun 

Priced von oll ral over one thousand 
items, 25c. Invaluable “ reference to 
dealers and neemere S| BE. Nevil, Madi- 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohio rmayl2c 





ADMISSION CARDS TO U. S. Senate 
Gallery. Impeachment of President John- 
son, 1868. 50 cents each.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Doherty, Apartment 5605, 5820 Kenmore 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. n3 





FOR SALE — Millstones.—Ray Davis, 
Kent, Ohio. n6001 





PONY EXPRESS COURIER. The new 
publication of the old West. Send three 
cents in stamps for sample copy.—Pony 
Express Courier, Placerville, Calif. sp 





HAND CARVED MEERSCHAUM 
pipe, presented to Maximilian, Emperor 
of Mexico by Napoleon III, in 1859, per- 
fectly preserved, offered for sale to mu- 
seums or private collections of historical 
and artistic carvings. Write to—FRS, 
care Hobbies, 2810 S. Michigan, a, 

s 





EXCELLENT PHOTO FINISHING— 
Develop film and print one from each 
negative, plain white borders, 30c 
per roll; fancy borders, 40c. ur spe- 
cialty, 3% x 5 prints from #127, #120, 
gle, 50c per roll; 4 x 6 prints from #116, 
60c. Reasonable prices on quantities, 
post cards, — ——. Money 
back guarantee on ry job. — Crabill 
Photo Service, 1838 "taaliey “Ave. bs rt 
Wayne, Ind. 83765 





PROTECT YOUR HOME—Hand made 
officers blackjacks. Value $3.50. Speciel 
$1.10. Send dime o* wae of used 
antique and modern —Public Sport 
and Company, 18's South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. n6856 





DAGGER-FLASK, pipes, steins, flasks, 
shells, tricks, unusual canes, Lincolniana, 
old exposition souvenirs, Chinese curios, 
colonial carved bracket, men’s Dutch 
shoes, old lead soldiers, cartoon instruc- 
tions, county histories, Americana, etch- 
ings, Indian books, Italian bottle stopper, 
tobacco jars, majolica, banjos, postcard 
album, postcards, back Hobbies. — Law, 
415% E. Monroe, Springfield, IIl. c1001 





TRADER’S BULLETIN—Contains hun- 
dreds of Swap Ads, 10c copy. None free! 
Ads, 2c word. Second year of publication, 
Published monthly b we” Exchange, 
190 N. Wells St., Chi myp 





PRINTED BUSINESS CARDS, $1.50 M. 
Our No. 88 is the most appropriate card 
to represent your business or hobby. Send 
old card or print copy plainly. C.O.D. or 
cash with order, postpaid. 10c brings 
samples. —- Quality Printers, 106 So. 


Liberty, Plymouth, Ind. 81012 





SAFETY MATCH LABELS—Fifty dif- 
ferent, $1.00; one hundred different, *so. 50. 
—Hoy Label Exchange, Fairmont, w. an 

1 


HOBBIES 


SMALLEST CARVED ivory elephants, 
pair $1. Cash with order. — Ponchaji, 
Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay, India. sp 





FOR SALE — Tiny arrows, beautiful 
material, fine workmanship. Closing out 
guns, horns and books (25th year). List 
and 25c arrow one dime.—Jake Eaton, 
921 Marion, Centralia, Washington. agete 

my: 





STEER HORNS FOR SALE — Seven 
feet spread.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, 
Texas. my12462 








LINCOLNIANA 








MINIATURE LINCOLN TINTYPE, 
given by him as favor at dinner party. 
List fine pattern glass now ready.—Helen 
Bratfish, R. F. D. 2, Williamsburg, = 

81011 








MISCELLANEOUS 








CIGARETTE CARDS—“Types of Aero- 
planes,”’ 60 cents. Other interesting series 
of Cinema Stars, History, Railways, Mili- 
tary, Nature, Shipping, Sport, vel. 
Lists free.—Alexander ee. Gooding, 354 
Norwich Road, Ipswich, England. 83063 





AN INCOME - your camera instead 
of expense. nes, Newspapers, Ad- 
verticers are ‘BuvING 134,000 photos 

e good money- spare 
terest 


Dept. 
Nd. jai2692i 





SWAPPER’S FRIEND, R. 7, Saline, 
Mich. Interests all swappers, one, 
sportsmen. 50c year. Sample, 10c. mh126 





SELL YOUR Snapshots. List of 100 
magazine markets, 20c.—Snyder Co., 48 
West 18th St., New York. d12804 





GENEAOLOGY 


OUR FACES are open books (could we 
but read them) and our autographs 
vibrate with tempermental qualities of 
mind and heart. This is my hobby. 
Sketches one dollar. Mary Hannah 

th, Author’s Nook, ¥ Westville Road, 
Plaistow, N. H. mh12265 














A FASCINATING hobby! Let us help 
your family history.—American 

744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
ap12612 


= trace 
egistry, 
QD. C 





YOUR FAMILY COAT - OF - ARMS 
emblazoned in proper heraldic colors, 
only $2.00.—John Jay Driscoll, 601 West 
190 Street, New York City. 81001 





eee 
crxrrrrrrrrrirrsrsrr} 


OLD TIME PHOTOGRAPHS 

Famous Rose Collection of Frontier 
Characters, Peace Officers, Texas Rangers, 
Desperadoes, Gunmen, Indians, Indian 
Captives, etc. An old time photographer 
specializing in old time photographs. Size 
5 x 7. Glossy Paper. 50c each; $5 per 
Free list. 81042 


N. H. ROSE 
P, O. Box 463 San Antonio, Texas 








dozen. 











SEPTEMBER, 1934 


IF YOU WANT 


@ Money 
@ A Good Job 
@ Your Own Business 


POST PAID 


The 1000 practical, money-making plans 
outlined in this book are true es = ot 
what thousands of people are doi 
earn extra money. The plans have been 
tried, and have been found practical, 
successful, and profitable. 


Authentic Sources 


Says the author regarding this remark- 
able work—“Exhaustive and painstaki ing 
research was necessary to obtain the 1 
sone igen 3 suggestions in this book. 

} adew J available source was tapped. 
Spee al ngget gg oo is ag to the 

= . of the Interior, th 
) b: , and the Su erintendent 
of the U. S. Government Prin Office 
for supplying the writer wi avail- 
= documents, bulletins and publica- 
tions.” 


A Job for Everybody 


If you are victim of the recent depres- 
sion, a woman who wants to add to the 
fam income, &@ man or woman 

middle age and dependent on others, 4& 
recent college duate not yet located, 
a student wondering how to earn your 
year’s tuition, a boy or 1 desirous of 
turning your spare time nto money—no 
matter what your status, tis book will 
offer at least one and — many 
suggestions which you can = & uickly 
into money. $1.00 postpaid A. the United 
States and Canada—to foreign countries 


Use the Coupon Now 


HOBBIES 
2810 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


please send 


I enclose $1.00 for which 
ae. 


me a copy of 1000 Money-Makin 
derstand. tha: 


NQMO ..ccccccccccccccccccesccccccesccesess 


eeeeseere 


Street 


eee eee eeeeerseseeeeeeeeee 


coseccccccoccncnccee@es 


eeoereeneeee 


Town 





Egsae 


7 TSR SPF SAT 
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GET READY: 


Third Annual Chicago 
HOBBY SHOW 


FOR ALL WHO COLLECT AS A HOBBY 


Each year the Central West looks forward to this great event 
in collecting. Collectors have made constant inquiries through 
the past year regarding the dates of the show. They are saving 
their money in order to view the many interesting items that are 
always shown. More dealers than ever are coming to Chicago 
to replenish their stocks. The dates are 


November 20th to 25th, SixtDays 


SHERMAN HOTEL | 
CHICAGO 


Space rates: $30 for 10’ x 10’ booth; $50 for two 10’ x 10’ booths occupied 
by one dealer and one sign only. Send check for $10 with each space 
reservation. First come first served. 


NOTE: No half booths will be sold this year by the management 
for the reason that we have difficulty in getting dealers together who 
are agreeable to each other. Those dealers who want to go together 
can make their own arrangements. 


G 


Address all communications to 


O. C. LIGHTNER, Managing Director 
| 2810 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















































Believe It or Not 


(with apologies to Ripley) 


NUMISMATICS 


from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific 


“wind up” in Texas 


G 


The William O. Comstock Collection 
of Boston 


Coins of the entire world, from Ancient Greece 
to the present time 
—_@e— 


H. A. Stoddard Collection 
Pasadena, California 


and the 


the most complete collection ever formed West of the Rockies,— 
a total of about Seventy-five Thousand Dollars, ($75,000.00) 
worth of fine and interesting numismatic material—placed with 
me recently and to be offered by me during the coming Season. 


G 


It pays you to be on my “MEHLING LIST.” 


Write me whenever you want to buy or sell. More than thirty-three years 


of proven successful numismatic service 


Di i ee OE a a Oe ke 


Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept.H 


; Established over 30 years 
mx ©6©Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 
Capital, $250,000.00 _ Resources, $500,000.00. 
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